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the deserts of Africa, an expedition to the North 
Pole, or an attempt to reach the moon by a new 
route, can be regarded as an achievement wor- 
thy of particular note, unless it be attended by 
circumstances of unusual personal interest. To 
be a lively and entertaining tourist is the high- 
est eminence to which a moderately ambitious 
man can aspire. Even that is beyond the aim 
of my present narrative. After twenty years’ 
experience of travel by land and sea, I now frank- 
ly admit that the governing motive of my wan- 
derings is to get out of one country and through 
another with the least possible delay. The inci- 
dents and impressions gathered up in the course 
of such a harum-scarum career are, at best, no- 
thing more than the husks and burs that stick 
to the coat of a merry vagabond who lies down 
in a haystack by the road-side to pass the night, 
and goes whistling on his way in the morning 
for lack of thought. As such, these rough notes 
of Norwegian adventure are offered to the reader. 

Last year we had the pleasure of a ramble to- 
gether among the silver mines of Washoe. I 
don’t know how it may be with others, but, for 
my part, I got enough of that. An agency that 
deals exclusively in paper, and corresponds on 


long credits, is not a lucrative investment of | 


time and labor. Failing to dispose of my Wa- 
shoe stocks in Frankfort-on-the-Maine, I pro- 
ceeded, in a very depressed state of mind, on a 
pedestrian tour through Germany, in the hope 
of being able to walk away from the disappoint- 
ment. But here again was a new trouble. 
There is not a state in Germany large enough 
to hold a man of active disposition. It is utter- 
ly impossible for a Californian to ‘‘ spread out” 
in such a complicated and thickly-settled coun- 
try, where every way that he wishes to go is a 
“VeRBOTENER Weq.” A few weeks’ experi- 
ence of police regulations, forbidden ways, cere- 
monies, and restrictions filled my mind with 
horrible sensations of law and order. I felt 
like one who was going about on his parole, but 
liable at any moment to commit some crime 
against his will. My joints began to creak, and 
a thick rust was gathering all over me, when, in 


sheer desperation, I broke away, and made a/ 


dash down through France, Spain, and Portu- 
gal. A whirl through Algeria restored the cir- 
culation of my blood; and during the present 
summer I refreshed myself by a glance at the 
steppes of Russia from the Kremlin of Moscow, 
and disposed of Esthonia and Finland in a couple 
of weeks. <A dreary pilgrimage of eight days 
through Sweden brought me to Gottenburg, 
where, for the first time since my arrival in Ea- 
rope, I really began to enjoy life. Not that 
Gottenburg is a very lively or fascinating place, 
for it abounds in abominations and smells of 
fish, and is inhabited by a race of men .  -se 
chief aim in life appears to be directed to ard 
pickled herring, mackerel, and cod-fish. There 
was much in it, however, to remind me of that 
home-land on the Pacific for which my troubled 
heart was pining. A grand fair was going on. 
All the peasants from the surrounding country 
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were gathered in, and I met very few of them 
at the close of evening, who were not reelin, 
drunk. Besides they chewed tobacco— an ay 
ditional sign of civilization to which I had |o, 
been unaccustomed. : 
At Gottenburg, in the absence of something 
better to do, I made up my mind to visit N 
way. The steamer from Copenhagen touches 
on her way to Christiania. She has an unp! 
ant habit of waking people up in the middle of 
the night; and I was told that if I wanted to ma! 
sure of getting on board I must sit up and wate! 
for her. This is abominable in a mercanti); 
community ; but what can be expected of a | 
ple whose noblest aspirations are wrapped up 
layers of dried cod-fish? By contract with the 
Kellner at my hotel the difficulty was finally ar. 
ranged. For the sum of two marks, Swedish 
currency, he agreed to notify me of the approach 
of the Copenhagen steamer. I thought he was 
doing all this solely on my account, but after- 
ward discovered that he had made contracts at 
a quarter the price with about a dozen others, 
It was very late in the night, or very early in 
the morning, when I was roused up, ‘and dul 
put on board the steamer. Of the remaind 
of that night the least said the better. A cab- 
inful of sea-sick passengers is not a pleasant 
subject of contemplation. When the light 
day found its way into our dreary abode of mis- 
ery I went on deck. The weather was thick, 
and nothing was to be seen in any direction but 
a rough, chopping sea and flakes of drifting f 
A few doleful-looking tourists were searching 
for the land through their opera-glasses. They 
appeared to be sorry they ever undertook such a 
stormy and perilous voyage, and evidently had 
misgivings that they might never again see their 
native country. Some of them peeped over th 
bulwarks from time to time, with a faint hope, 
perhaps, of seeing something new in that dire 
tion; but from the singular noises they made, 
and the convulsive motions of their bodies, I had 
reason to suspect they were heaving some very 
heavy sighs at their forlorn fate. The waiters 
were continually running about with cups of 
coffee, which served to fortify the stomachs of 
these hardy adventurers against sea-sickness. I 
may here mention as a curious fact, that in all 
my travels I have rarely met a sea-going gentle- 
man who could be induced to acknowledge that 
he suffered the least inconvenience from the mo- 
tion of the vessel. A headache, a fit of indi 
gestion, the remains of a recent attack of gout, 
a long-standing rheumatism, a bilious colic to 
which he had been subject for years, a sudden 
and unaccountable shock of vertigo, a disorgan- 
ized condition of the liver—something, in short, 
entirely foreign to the known and recognized 
laws of motion disturbed his equilibrium; but 
rarely an out-and-out case of sea-sickness. That 
is a weakness of human nature fortunately con 
fined to the ladies. Indeed, I don’t know what 
| the gentler sex would do if it were not for the 
| kindness of Providence in exempting the ruder 
portion of humanity from this unpleasant accom- 
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THE STEAMER ENIERING THE FJORD. 


paniment of sea-life, only it unfortunately hap- | 
pens that the gentlemen are usually afflicted | 
with some other dire and disabling visitation | 
about the same time. 

Toward noon the fog broke away, and we 
sighted the rocky headlands of the Christiania 
Fjord. In a few hours more we were steaming 
our way into this magnificent sheet of water at 
a dashing rate, and the decks were crowded with 
a gay and happy company. No more the pangs 
of despised love, indigestion, gout, and bilious 
colic disturbed the gentlemen of this lively par- 
ty; no more the fair ladies of Hamburg and 
Copenhagen hid themselves away in their state- 
rooms, and called in vain to their natural pro- 
tectors for assistance. The sea was smooth ; the 
sun shot forth through the whirling rain-clouds 
his brightest August beams. All along the 
shores of the Fjord, the rocky points, jutting ab- 
ruptly from the water, rose like embattled tow- 
ers, crowned with a variegated covering of moss, 
grim and hoary with the wild winds and scath- 
ing winters of the north. Beautiful little val- 
leys, ravines, and slopes of woodland of such 
rich and glittering green opened out to us on 
either side, as we swept past the headlands, that 
the vision was dazzled with the profusion and 
variety of the charms bestowed upon this wilder- 
ness of romantic scenery. A group of fisher- 
men’s huts, behind a bold and jagged point of 
rocks—a rude lugger or fishing-smack, manned 
by a hardy crew of Norskmen, rough and weath- 
er-beaten as the ocean monsters of their stormy 





coast, gliding out of some nook among the rocky 


inlets—here the cozy little cottage of some well- 
to-do sea-captain, half fisher, half farmer, with 
a gang of white-headed little urchins running 
out over the cliffs to take a peep at the passing 
steamer, the frugal matron standing in the door, 
resplendent in her red woolen petticoat and fan- 
ciful head-dress, knitting a pair of stockings, or 
some such token of love, for her absent lord— 
there, a pretty little village, with a church, a 
wharf, and a few store-houses, shrinking back 
behind the protecting wing of some huge and 
rugged citadel of rocks, the white cottages glis- 
tering pleasantly in the rays of the evening sun, 
and the smoke curling up peacefully over the 
surrounding foliage, and floating off till it van- 
ished in the rich glow of the sky—all so calm, 
so dreamy in colors and outline that the imag- 
ination is absolutely bewildered with the varied 
feast of beauties; such are the characteristic 
features of this noble sheet of water. 

The Christiania Fjord is one of the largest 
in Norway. Commencing at Frederikstad on 
the one side and Sandesund on the other, it ex- 
tends into the interior a distance of seventy or 
eighty miles, making one of the finest natura] 
harbors in the world. The water is deep, and 
the shores are almost rock-bound. In many 
places the navigation is somewhat intricate, owing 
to the numerous rocky islands and rugged head- 
lands; but the Norwegian pilots are thoroughly 
experienced in their business, and know every 
foot of the way as familiarly as they know their 
own snug little cabins, perched up among the 
rocks. 
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THE ISLANDS, 


Touching at the picturesque little town of 
Horten on the left, we discharged some passen- 
gers and took in others; after which we pro- 
ceeded without further incident to the town of 
Drobak on the right. Here the Fjord is nar- 
row, presenting something the appearance of a 
river. A group of fortifications on the cliffs 
protects this passage. The view on leaving 


Drobak is inexpressibly beautiful. The Fjord | 
widens gradually till it assumes the form of an 


immense lake, the shores of which rise abruptly 
from the water, covered with forests of pine. 
Moss-covered rocks, green wooded islands, and 


innumerable fishing craft, give variety and ani- | 


mation to the scene. Range upon range of wild | 


and rugged mountains extend back through the 
dim distance on either side till their vague and 
fanciful outlines are mingled with the clouds. 
Nothing can exceed the richness and beauty of 
the atmospheric tints. A golden glow, mingled 
with deep shades of purple, illuminates the sky. 
In the distance the snowy peaks of the vast in- 
terior ranges of mountains glisten in the even- 
ing sun. The deep green of the foliage which 
decks the islands and promontories of the Fjord 
casts its reflected hues upon the surface of the 
sleeping waters. In the valleys, which from 
time to time open out as we sweep along on our 
way, rich yellow fields of grain make a brilliant 
and striking contrast to the sombre tints of the 
pine forests in the rear. 

It was long after sunset, but still light enough 
to enjoy all the beauties of the Fjord, when we 
saw before us the numerous and picturesque 


villas that adorn the neighborhood of Christiania. | 





Passing the fine old castle of Aggershuus on tl 
left, we rounded a point and then came in ful 
view of the town and harbor. 

Surely there is nothing like this in the whol 
world, I thought, as I gazed for the first tim 
upon this charming scene. The strange old 
fashioned buildings, the castle, the palace on th 
hill-top, the shipping at the wharves, the gar 
dens on every slope, the varied outlines of th 
neighboring cliffs and hills, covered with gr 
and green slopes of rich sward; every nook 
glimmering with beautiful villas; the whole re 
flected in the glowing waters that sweep throug! 
the maze of islands and headlands in every di- 
rection; can there be any thing more beautifu 
in all the world? 

The steamer was soon hauled alongside th 
wharf, where a crowd of citizens was gather 
to see us land. Here again was a scene cha! 
acteristic of Norway. No hurry, no confusion 
no shouting and clamoring for passengers; bu: 
all quiet, primitive, and good-humored. How 
different from a landing at New York or San 
Francisco! Three or four sturdy hack-drivers 
stood smoking their pipes, watching the proceed 
ings with an air of philosophical indifference tru- 
ly refreshing. Fathers, mothers, sisters, broth 
ers, and cousins of various parties on board 
waved their handkerchiefs and nodded affection 
ately to their friends and relatives, but kept thei! 
enthusiasm within limits till the plank was pu' 
out, when they came on board and kissed ane 
hugged every body of their acquaintance in th 
most affectionate manner. The officers of th: 
customs, good easy souls! also came on board 
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hooks in hand, and made a kind of examination 
of the baggage. It was neither severe nor form- 
al, and I felt an absolute friendship for the chief 
officer on account of the jolly manner in which 
he looked at me, and asked me if I had any 
thing contraband in my little knapsack. I of- 
fered to open it, but with a wave of his hand 


he chalked a pass upon it and I walked ashore. 
For the first time in my life I here felt the in- 
‘onvenience of not being persecuted by porters 
and hack-drivers. The few who were on hand 
seemed to be particular friends or relatives of 
parties on board, and were already engaged. I 
walked up the queer, grass-grown old streets, 
looking around in the dim twilight for a hotel; 
and after stumbling into half a dozen odd-look- 
ing shops and store-houses, contrived to make 
my way to the Hotel Victoria, said to be the 
best in Christiania. 


As it is no part of my purpose to write a book 


on Christiania, I shall only say that for the next 
three days I rambled about enjoying all the ob- 
jects of interest in this quaint northern city—the 
churches, the museum, the castle, the palace, 
the ups and downs of the streets, the market- 
places, wharves, and gardens, and the magic 
beauties of the neighborhood. There is a plain- 
ness and simplicity about the people of Christi- 
ania, a good-humor of expression, a kindliness 
of manner and natural politeness that impressed 
me very favorably. The society is said to be 
genial and cultivated. I have no doubt of the 
fact, though my stay was too short to afford an 
opportunity of making many acquaintances. 

At the Hotel Victoria I met Ole Bull, who 





was on a tour through his native land. He sat 
near me at the table d'héte, and I had an oppor- 
tunity of noticing the changes which time has 
made in his appearance. The last time I had 
seen him was in Columbus, Ohio, in 1844. He 
was then in the very prime of life, slender and 
graceful, yet broad of shoutder and powerful of 
limb; with light straight hair, clear blue eyes, 
and a healthy northern complexion. He is now 
quite altered, and I am not sure that I would 
have recognized him had he not been pointed 
out tome. In form he is much stouter, though 
not so erect as he was in former years. His hair 
is sprinkled with gray. He retains the same 
noble cast of features, and deep, dreamy, and 
genial expression of eye as of old, but his com- 
plexion is sallow, and his face is marked by 
lines of care. There is something sad and touch- 
ing in his manner. I do not know what his 
misfortunes in America may have to do with his 
present dejected expression, but he seems to me 
to be a man who has met with great disappoint- 
ments in life. Although I sat beside him at the 
table, and might have claimed acquaintance as 
one of his most ardent American admirers, I was 
deterred from speaking to him by something 
peculiar in his manner—not coldness, for that is 
not in his nature—but an apparent withdrawal 
from the outer world into himself. A feeling 
that it might be intrusive to address him kept 
me silent. I afterward sent him a few lines, 
expressing a desire to renew my early acquaint- 
ance with him; but he left town while I was 
absent on an excursion to the Frogner-assen. 
and, much to my regret, I missed seeing him. 


COAST OF NORWAY. 
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APPROACH TO 


The population of Christiania is something | 
over 40,000, and of late years it has become 
quite a place of resort for tourists on the way to 
the interior of Norway. 


| 
The houses built since 
the fire of 1858, which destroyed a considerable 
portion of the town, are large and substantial, 


built of stone and covered with cement. The 
streets for the most part are broad and roughly 
paved. Very little of characteristic style is ob- 
servable in the costume of the citizens. Plain- 
ness of dress; simple and primitive manners, and 
good-nature, are the leading traits of the Norwe- 
gians. Christiania is the modern’ capital of 
Norway, and was founded by Christian IV. of | 
Denmark, near the site of the ancient capital 
of Osloe, which was founded in 1058 by King 
Harold Haardraade. Some of the old buildings 
still remain in a state of good preservation; but 
the chief interest of the city consists in its castle, 
university, library, and museum of northern an- 
tiquities. A traveler from the busy cities of 
sAmerica is struck with the quiet aspect of the 
streets, and the almost death-like silence that 
reigns in them after dark. In many places the 
sidewalks are overgrown with grass, and the 
houses are green with moss. Stagnation broods 
in the very atmosphere. Christiania is in all 
respects the antipodes of San Francisco. A 
Californian could scarcely endure an existence 
in such a place for six weeks. He would go 
stark mad from sheer inanity. Beautiful as the | 
scenery is, and pleasantly as the time passes} 
during my brief sojourn, it was not without a | 
feeling of relief that I took my departure in the | 
cars for Eidsvold. 





OHRISTIANIA. 


The railway from Christiania to Eidsvold is 
the only one yet in operation in Norway. | 
was a pretty heavy undertaking, considering th¢ 
rough character of the country and the limited 
resources of the people; but it was finally com 
pleted, and is now considered a great featur 
in Norwegian civilization. Some idea may be 
formed of the backwardness of facilities for in- 
ternal communication throughout this country, 
when I mention the fact that beyond the dis. 
tance of forty miles to Eidsvold and the Lake of 
Midsen, the traveler is dependent upon such ve- 
hicles as he takes with him, unless he chooses t 
incur the risk of procuring a conveyance at Ha 
mar or Lillehammer. The whole country is : 
series of rugged mountains, narrow valleys, des- 
olate Fjelds, rivers, and Fjords. There are n 
regular communications between one point and 
another on any of the public highways; and the 
interior districts are supplied with such commod- 


| ities as they require from the sea-board solely by 


means of heavy wagons, sledges, boats, and such 
other primitive modes of transportation as th 
nature of the country and the season may render 
most available. 

Like every thing else in Norway, the cars on 
the Eidsvold railway have rather more of a rus- 
tic than a metropolitan appearance. They ar 
extremely simple in construction and rural it 
decoration ; and as for the road, it may be ver} 
good compared with a trail over the Sierra Ne 
vada Mountains, but it is absolutely frightful t 
travel over it by steam. Three hours is th 
allowance of time for forty miles. If I remem 
ber correctly, we stretched it out to four, on ac- 
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count of a necessary stoppage on the way, caused 
by the tumbling down of some rocks from an 
overhanging cliff. The jolting is enough to dis- 
locate one’s vertebra ; and I had a vague feeling 
all the time during the trip that the locomotive 
would jump off the track, and dash her brains 
out against some of the terrible boulders of gran- 
ite that stood frowning at us on either side as 
we worried our way along from station to station. 

It was nearly dark when we came to a saw- 
mill by the roadside. The scenery is pretty all 
the way from Christiania, but not very striking 
till the train passes the narrow gorge in which 
the saw-mill is situated, where there is a tunnel 
of a few hundred feet that penetrates a bluff on 
the left. Emerging from this we are close upon 
the charming little village of Eidsvold, one of 
the loveliest spots in this land of beauty. A few | 
minutes more brought us to the station-house, | 
where the railway ends. Here we found our- | 
selves at a good hotel, picturesquely situated on 
the bank of the Wormen, a river flowing from 
the Midsen Lake. 

At eleven o'clock on a fine Sunday forenoon | 
I took my departure from Eidsvold on board one | 
of the little lake steamers. These vessels are | 
well managed, and not inconveniently arranged, | 
but they are so very small that on particular oc- 
casions, when there is an unusual pressure of 
travelers, it is difficult to find room for a seat. 
Owing to the facilities afforded by the railway 
from Christiania, an excursion to Lillehammer 
is the most popular way of passing a Sunday | 
during the summer months; and this being the 
height of the season, the crowd was unusually 
great. It also happened that two hundred sol- | 
diers, who had served out their time, were re- 
turning to their homes in the interior; so that 
there was no lack of company on board. If the 
soldiers were somewhat lively and frolicsome, it | 
was nothing more than natural under the cir- 
cumstances. A good many were intoxicated— 
at the idea, perhaps, of getting home once more ; 
and their songs and merry shouts of laughter | 
kept every body in a good humor. Iam unable 
to account for a curious fact, which I may as | 
well mention in this connection. Whenever | 
the authorities of any country through which I 
chanee to travel have occasion to send their 
troops from one point to another, they invaria- | 
bly send them upon the same boat or in the | 
same railway train upon which I have the for- | 
tune to take passage. There must be something | 
military in my appearance, or some natural pro- 
pensity for bloodshed in my nature, that causes | 
this affinity to exist between us, for it has hap- | 
pened altogether too often to be accidental. 
The King of Sicily, some years ago, sent a party | 
of troops to keep me company to Palermo. Sub- | 
sequently the King of Greece favored me with a | 
large military convoy to one of the Greek isl- | 
ands, After that I had an independent super- | 
vision of various bodies of Turkish soldiers on 
board of different vessels within the Turkish do- 
minions. Recently Napoleon III. sent down by | 
the same train of cars, from Paris to Marseilles, 


about four hundred of his troops for Algiers. 
Being detained at Marseilles by some unforeseen 
circumstance, I had the pleasure of seeing these 
men shipped off on the first steamer. I took 
passage in the next. By some extraordinary 
fatality, for which there is no accounting, there 
were upward of five hundred additional troops 
shipped on this vessel. It was a consolation to 
know that a storm was brewing, and that they 
would soon be all sea-sick. Before we got out 
of the Gulf of Lyons I could have slain every 
man of them with a pocket-knife. It was there- 
fore with a spirit of resignation that I saw the 
Norwegian soldiers come on board at Eidsvold. 
Fate had ordained that we should travel togeth- 
er, and it was no use to complain. Besides, I 
liked their looks. As stalwart, blue-eyed, jovial, 
and hearty-looking a set of fellows they were as 
ever I saw in any country—men of far higher 
intelligence and physical capacity than the aver- 
age of soldiers in Continental Europe. That 
these were the right sort of men to fight for their 


country there could be no doubt. I have rarely 


seen finer troops any where than those of Norway. 

The Midsen Lake is sixty-three miles in 
length, extending from Minde to Lillehammer, 
and varies in width from five to ten miles. The 
broadest part is opposite to Hamar, nearly at 
the centre, and not far from the Island of Hel- 


| ged. The shores embrace some of the finest 


farming lands in Norway; and after passing 
Minde the sloping hill-sides are dotted with pret- 
ty little farm-houses, and beautifully variegated 
with fields and orchards. In many places, so 
numerous are the cottages of the thrifty farmers 
hung in this favored region, that they resemble 
a continuous village, extending for many miles 
along the hill-sides. There is not much in the 
natural aspect of the country to attract the lover 
of bold mountain scenery. The beauties of the 
shores of Miisen are of a gemle and pastoral 
character, and become monotonous after a few 


| hours. Near Hamar, on the right, there are 


the ruins of an old cathedral, burned and plun- 
dered by the. Swedes in 1567. 

Apart from the ordinary interest of the Midé- 
sen Lake, arising from the quiet pastoral char- 
acter of its shores, it possessed a peculiar charm 
to me owing to the fact that, in 1755, when the 
great earthquake occurred at Lisbon, its waters 
rose twenty feet, and suddenly retreated. Only 
a few months previously I had visited the city 
of Lisbon, and stood upon the very spot where, 
in six minutes, over sixty thousand souls had 
been buried beneath the ruins. I was now, so 
to speak, following up an earthquake. 

It was late at night when we arrived at the 
pretty little town of Lillehammer, at the head 
of the lake. Leaving the steamer here, I found 
myself, for the first time, beyond the limits of 
the English language. A Norwegian with whom 
I had become acquainted on board the boat was 
kind enough to walk up town with me and show 
me the way to the post station, where I had some 
difficulty in procuring accommodations, owing 
to the number of recent arrivals. 
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The town nef Lillehammer contains dealion or | uhine for breakfast ors a horse and ecario} 
fifteen hundred inhabitants, whose principal in- | Fancy a lean and hungry man standing befop, 
dustry consists in the lumber business. Im.- | substantial landlord, trying to spell out a bre; 
mense rafts are towed down the lake every day | fast from his book, in some such way as this. 
by the returning steamers, and carried by rail ‘¢ Jeg vil Spise [I will eat]!” 
from Ejidsvold to Christiania. The logs are **Ya, min Herr!” the landlord politely ay 
drifted down the Logen River from the interior, | swers. f 
and cut up at Lillehammer and Eidsvold. Such ** Jeg vil Frokost [I will breakfast} !” 
as are designed for spars are dressed and shipped “Ya, min Herr;” and the landlord runs 03 
at the latter place. ‘There are many other points | into a perfect labyrinth of birds, fish, eggs, beet 
on the lake from which supplies of timber are | steak, hot-cakes, and other luxuries, which ¢} 
also transferred to Christiania; so that between | inexperienced traveler is vainly attempting + 
farming, fishing, and lumbering the inhabitants | follow up in his book. In despair, he at lengt} 
of this region make out a very comfortable sub- | calls out : 
sistence, and generally own the lands upon which ** Ja! Ja!—that’s all right! any thing } 
they reside. Many of them are wealthy —for | say, my fine old gentleman !”’ 
this part of the world. At which the landlord scratches his head. fo; 

Lillehammer is prettily situated on an emi- | he doesn’t understand precisely what you 
nence, and consists of log and frame houses, | selected. Now you take your book and explain 
presenting much the appearance of a Western | slowly and systematically. 








ties of the country were still visible. A party ‘* Smor og Brod!” 

of French tourists, who had come to Norway to Here the landlord is staggered, and scrat< 
make a three days’ visit, set off at this late hour | his head again. Smdér he gets a glimmering of 
to see the torrent which breaks from the side of | but the bread stuns him. You try it in a dozer 
the mountain, about halfa mile beyond the town. | different ways—broad, breyd, breed, brode 
I was solicited to join them ; but my passion for | braid. At length a light flashes upon his mind 
sight-seeing was rather obscured by the passion | You want bread! Simple as the word is, an 
of hunger and thirst. At such times I am prac-| though he pronounces it precisely according t 
tical enough to prefer a good supper to the best | one of your own methods, as you suppose, it i 
waterfall in the world. Waterfalls can be post- | difficult to get the peculiar intonation that ren 
poned. Hunger must be promptly satisfied. | ders it intelligible. 

Thirst makes one dry. <A distant view of fall-| ‘‘Ja!” And thus you lay the foundation of 
ing water is a poor substitute for a glass of good | your breakfast; after which, having progressed 
ale. There is no fear that any ordinary cataract so far in the language, there is no great difficul- 


lake village in the United States. The view of ** Kaffee!” 
the Midésen and its verdant shores is very fine ‘Ja. , 
from the top of the hill. It was ten o’clock at “ Egg!’ 
night when I arrived, although the sky was still | +4 Jai? 
lighted up with a purple glow from the departed| ‘‘ Fisk!” 
sun. Something of the wonderful scenic beau- “ia 

| 

| 


will run itself out before morning. ty in asking for a ‘‘ Heste og Cariole” [a hors 
This was my first experience of a post station, and cariole]. 
and very pleasant I found it. The inns of Nor-| A little practice in this way soon enables th 


way are plain, cheap, and comfortable ; not very | traveler to acquire a sufficient knowledge of th 
elegant i in appearance, but as good in all respects | language for the ordinary purposes of communi 
as a plain traveler could desire. I had a capital | cation along the road. With a smattering of 
supper at Lillehammer, consisting of beef-steak, | the Gernran it comes very readily to one wh 
eggs, bread, butter, and coffee—enough to satis- | speaks English, being something of a mixture 
fy any reasonable man. The rooms are clean, | between these two languages. I was really as- 
the beds and bedding neat and comfortable ; and | tonished to find how well I could understand it, 
the charge for supper, lodging, and breakfast not | and make myself understood, in the course of 
exceeding an average of about fifty cents. At | few days; though candor obliges me to say tha 
some of the interior stations I was charged only | if there is any one thing in the world for whic! 
about twenty-five cents, and in no instance was | nature never intended me it is a linguist. 
Limposed upon. The innkeepers are so gener-| I was in hopes of finding at Lillehammer 
ally obliging and good-natured that there is | party of tourists bound over the Dovre Field t 
very little difficulty in getting along with them. | Trondhjem, of whom I had heard in Christiania 
A few words always sufficed to make my wants | In this I was disappointed. They had started : 
understood, and the greatest kindness and alac- | few days previously. An omnibus was advertise 
rity were invariably shown in supplying them. | to run as far as Elstad, some thirty-five miles uj 
But I anticipate my journey. | the valley of Gudbransdalen, which would be si 
After a pleasant night’s rest I arose bright | much gained on my route. It seemed, however. 
and early; and here being for the first time | that it only ran whenever a sufficient number of 
thrown completely upon my own resources in | passengers offered—so I was obliged to give u] 
the way of language, was obliged to have re-/| that prospect. 
course to my vocabulary to get at the means of | Nothing can be more characteristic of Nor 
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wegian seclusion from the world than the rude 

means of inland communication between the | 
principal cities, Here was a public highway 
between two of tke most important sea-ports 
in the country—Christiania and Trondhjem— 
without as much as a stage to carry passengers. 
Every traveler has to depend upon his own vehi- | 
Je, or upon such rude and casual modes of con- 
yevance as he can find at the stations by the way- 
side. I asked the reason of this backward state 
of things, and was informed that the amount of 
travel is insufficient to support any regular stage 
line. The season for tourists lasts only about 
three months, and during the remainder of the | 
year very few strangers have occasion to pass | 
over the roads. In winter—which, of course, 

lasts very long in this latitude—the whole coun- 
try is covered with snow, and sledges are alto- | 
gether used, bath for purposes of traveling and 

the transportation of merchandise from the sea- 

board. The products of the country—such as 

logs, spars, and boards—are prepared during | 
these months for rafting down the rivers during 

the spring floods. Once, as I was told, an inter- 

prising Englishman had started a regular stage- 

line from Christiania to Trondhjem, in conse- 

quence of the repeated complaints of the traveling | 
public, who objected to the delays to which they 
were subject ; but he was soon obliged to discon- 
tinue it for waat of patronage. When travelers 
had a convenient way of getting over they grum- 
bled at being hurried through, and preferred tak- 
ing the usual conveyances of the country, which 
afforded them an opportunity of enjoying the 
scenery and stopping wherever they pleased. 
People did not come all the way to Norway, they 
said, to fly through it without seeing any thing 
of its wonders and beauties. There was some 
philosophy in this, as well as a touch of human 
nature. It reminded me of the Frenchman in 
Paris who lived to be eighty years of age with- 
out ever leaving the city; when the King, for 
the sake of experiment, positively forbid him 
from doing so during the remainder of his life. 
The poor fellow was immediately seized with an | 
inordinate desire to see something of the outside 

world, and petitioned so hard for the privilege | 
of leaving the city, that the King, unable to re- | 
sist his importunities, granted him the privilege ; 
after which the man was perfectly satisfied, and 
remained in Paris to the day of his death. 

By reference to a copy of the laws on the sub- | 
ject of post-travel, which I had procured in 
Christiania from a Mr. Bennet, I discovered 
that the system is singularly complicated and 
hazardous, as well as a little curious in some of 
its details, The stations are situated aiong the 
road about every eight or ten miles (counted in 
Norwegian by so many hours). Nothing that | 
we would call a village is to be seen in any part 
of the interior, unless the few straggling farm- 
houses occasionally huddled together with a 
church in the centre may be considered in that 
light. The stations usually stand alone, in some 
isolated spot on the wayside; and consist of a | 
little log or frame tavern, a long shambling 


stable, innumerable odds and ends of cribs, 
store-houses, and outbuildings, forming a kind 
of court or stable-yard; a rickety medley of old 


|}carts and carioles lying about basking in the 
|sun; a number of old white-headed men smok- 


ing their pipes, and leathery-faced women on 
household duties intent, with a score or so of 
little cotton-headed children running about over 
the manure pile in the neighborhood of the barn. 
to keep the pigs company; here and there a 
strapping lout of a boy swinging on a gate and 
whistling for his own amusement; while cows, 


| sheep, goats, chickens, and other domestic ani- 


mals and birds, browse, nibble, and peck all over 
the yard in such lazy and rural manner as would 
delight an artist. This is the ordinary Nor- 
wegian station. 

There is always a good room for the traveler. 
and plenty of excellent homely fare to eat. At 
some few places along the route the station- 
houses aspire to the style and dignity of hotels, 
but they are not always the best or most com- 
fortable. Then there are ‘‘ fast” and ‘‘ slow” 
stations—so called in the book of laws. At the 
fast stations the traveler can procure a horse 
and cariole without delay—fifteen minutes be- 
ing the legal limit. At the slow stations he 


| must wait till the neighborhood, for a distance 


of three or four miles perhaps, is searched for a 
horse—sometimes for both horse and cariole, 
If he chooses to incur the expense he can send 
forward a Forbad, or notice in advance, requir- 
ing horses to be ready at each station at a speci- 
fied time; but if he is not there according to no- 
tice he must pay so much per hour for the de- 
lay. A day-book is kept at each of these post- 
houses, in which the traveler must enter his 
name, stating the time of his arrival and depart- 
ure, where he came from, his destination, how 
many horses he requires, etc. In this formida- 
ble book he may also specify any complaint he 


|has to make against the station-holder, boy, 


horse, cariole, or any body, animal, or thing. 


| that maltreats him, cheats him, or in any way 


misuses him on the journey; but he must take 
care to have the inn-keeper or some such disin- 
terested person as a witness in his behalf, so that 
when the matter comes before the Amtmand, or 
grand tribunal of justice, it may be fairly con- 


| sidered and disposed of according to law. When 


the inn-keeper, station-holder, posting-master, 
alderman, or other proper functionary on the 
premises, fails to present this book and require 
the traveler to sign his name in it, he (the ar- 
rant violator of laws) is fined; but the traveler 
need not flatter himself that the rule does not 
work both ways, for he also is fined if he refuses 
or intentionally neglects to write his name in the 
said book. The number of horses to be kept at 
fast stations is fixed by law, and no traveler is t« 


| be detained more than a quarter of an hour, un- 


less in certain cases, when he may be detained 


|halfan hour. Ata slow station he must not be 
| detained over three hours—such is the utmost 


stretch of the law. Think of that, ye Gotham- 
ites, who complain if you are detained any where 
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on the face of the earth three minutes—only de-| In addition to all these formidable regulation 
tained three hours every eight or ten miles! | —against which it seems to me it would be im- 
But for delay occasioned by any insuperable im- | possible for any ordinary man to contend—th 
pediment, says the Norwegian law-book—such as | tariff fixes the price of posting for fast and slow 
a storm at sea, or too great a distance between | stations in towns, and fast and slow stations it 
the inns—no liability is incurred on either side. | the country; the only difficulty being to find 
A Philadelphia lawyer could drive six-and-thirty | where the towns are after you get into them, or 
coaches-and-four, all abreast, through such a | to know at what stage of the journey you leav 
law as that, and then leave room enough for a|them. The Amtmand, by letter to all the au 
Stockton wagon and mule-team on each side. | thorities, likewise requires the tariff to be hung 
Who is to judge of the weather or the distance | conspicuously in all the inns; which tariff, says 
between the inns? When the traveler holds the | the law, ‘‘is altered according to the rise and 
reins he is responsible for the horse, but when | fall of provisions.” 

the post-boy does the holding he, the said boy, When I came to study out all this, and con- 
is the responsible party. Should any post-horse | sider the duties and obligations imposed on m« 
be ill-treated or overdriven, when the traveler | as a traveler going a journey of three or four 
holds the reins, so that, in the language of the | hundred miles; that I was to be subject to con- 
law, ‘‘the station-holder, inn-keeper, or two | tingencies and liabilities depending upon the ele- 
men at the next station can perceive this to be | ments both by land and sea; that serious re- 
the case, the traveler shall pay for the injury ac- | sponsibilities fell upon me if I held the reins of 
cording to the estimation of these men, and he | the post-horse, and probably heavy risks of lif 
shall not be allowed to be sent on until the pay- | and limb if the post-boy held them ; that the inn- 
ment is made.” The traveler pays all tolls and | keeper, station-holder, alderman, or two men 
ferry charges. ‘‘ When the road is very hilly, | chosen miscellaneously from the ranks of society 
or is in out-of-the-way districts where there are | were to judge of damages that might be inflicted 
but few horses in proportion to the travel, and | upon the horse; that I must register my nam 
the distance between the stations is unusually |in a day-book, and enter formal complaints 
long, or under other circumstances where the | against the authorities on the way about ever) 
burden on the people obligated to find horses is | ten miles; that the tariff might rise and fall fiv 
evidently very oppressive, etc.,” ‘‘it may be or-| hundred times during the journey, for aught | 
dered by the King, after a declaration to that ef- | knew, according to the rise and fall of provi- 
fect has been procured by the authorities, that | sions or the pleasure of the Amtmand ; that con- 
payment for posting may be reckoned according | spiracies might be entered into against me to 
to a greater distance, in proportion to the circum- | make me pay for all the lame, halt, blind, and 
stances, as far as double the actual distance.” | spavined horses in'the country, and my libert) 
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restrained in some desolate region of the mount- 
gins; that I could not speak a dozen words of 
the language, and had no other means of per- 
sonal defense against imposition than a small 
pen-knife and the natural ferocity of my counte- 
nance—when all these considerations occurred to 
me, I confess they made me hesitate a little be- 
fore launching out from Lillehammer. 


I took my departure from Lillehammer. About 
half a mile beyond the town we (the skydskaarl, 
myself, horse, and cariole) passed the falls—a 
roaring torreat of water tumbling down from the 
mountain side on the right. Several extensive 
saw-mills are located at this point. The piles 
of lumber outside, and the familiar sounds of 


the saws and wheels, reminded me of home. The 


However, the landlord of the post, a jolly | scene was pretty and picturesque, but rather dis- 


and good-natured old gentleman, relieved my 
apprehensions by providing such a breakfast of 
coffee, eggs, beef-steak, fish, and bread, that my 


sunken spirits were soon thoroughly aroused, | 


and I felt equal to any emergency. When I 
looked out on the bright hill-sides, and saw the 
sun glistening on the dewy sod, and heard the 


post-boys in the yard whistling merrily to the) 
horses, I was prepared to face the great Amt- | 


mand itself. In a little while the horse and 


cariole designed for my use were brought up | 
before the door, and the landlord informed me 


that all was ‘* fertig.” 
Now, was there ever such a vehicle for a full- 


grown man to travelin? A little thing, with a | 


body like the end of a canoe, perched up on two 
long shafts, with a pair of wheels in the rear; 
no springs, and only a few straps of leather for 
a harness; a board behind for the skydskaarl, or 


post-bey, to sit upnn; and a horse not bigger | 
than a large mountain goat to drag me over the | 
road! It was positively absurd. After enjoy- | 
ing the spectacle for a moment, and making a | 


hurried sketch of it, wondering what manner of 


man had first contrived such a vehicle, I bounced | 
in, and stretched my legs out on each side, brac- | 


ing my feet against a pair of iron catches, made 


expressly for that purpose. Fortunately I am | 


a capital driver. If nature ever intended me 
for any one profession above all others, it must 


have been for a stage-driver. I have driven | 
buggies, wagons, and carts in California hun- | 
The valley of the Logen must surely be a para- 


dreds of miles, and never yet killed any body. 
Like the Irishman, I can drive within two inches 
of a precipice without going over. Usually, 


however, I let the horse take his own way, | 


which, after all, is the grand secret of skillful 
driving. 

My baggage consisted of a knapsack, contain- 
ing a few shirts and stockings, a sketch-book and 


some pencils, and such other trifling nick-nacks | 


as a tourist usually requires in this country. I 
carried no more outside clothing than what com- 
mon decency required: a rough hunting coat, a 


pair of stout cloth pantaloons, and an old pair | 


of boots—which is as much as any traveler needs 
on a Norwegian tour; though it is highly recom- 


mended by an English writer that every traveler | 
should provide himself with two suits of clothes, | 
a Mackintosh, a portable desk, an India-rubber | 
pillow, a few blankets, an opera-glass, a mos- | 


quito-net, a thermometer, some dried beef, and 
a dozen boxes of sardines, besides a stock of 
white bread and two bottles of English pickles. 

With a crack of the whip that must have 
astonished the landlord and caused him some 
misgivings for the fate of his horse and cariole, 


figured by the progress of Norwegian civiliza- 
tion. Passing numerous thriving farms in the 
full season of harvest, the road winding pleas- 
antly along the hill-side to the right, the foam- 
ing waters of the Logen deep down in the val- 
ley to the left, we at length reached the entrance 
of the Gudbransdalen—that beautiful and fertile 
valley, which stretches all the way up the coursc 
of the Logen to the Dovre Fjeld, a distance of a 
hundred and sixty-eight miles from Lilleham- 
mer. It would be an endless task to undertake 
a description of the beauties of this valley. From 
station to station it is a continued panorama of 
dashing waterfalls, towering mountains, green 
slopes, pine forests overtopping the cliffs, rich 
and thriving farms, with innumerable log cot- 
tages perched up among the cliffs, and wild and 
rugged defiles through which the road passes, 
sometimes overhung by shrubbery for miles at 
a stretch. Flying along the smoothly-graded 
highway at a rapid rate; independent of all the 
world except your horse and boy; the bright 
sunshine glimmering through the trees; the mu- 
sic of the wild waters falling pleasantly on your 
ear; each turn of the road opening out some- 
thing rich, new, and strange; the fresh mount- 
ain air invigorating every fibre of your frame; 
renewed youth and health beginning to glow 
upon your cheeks; digestion performing its func- 
tions without a pang or a hint of remonstrance ; 
kind, genial, open-hearted people wherever you 
stop—is it not an episode in life worth enjoying? 


dise (in summer) for invalids. 

At each station the traveler is furnished with 
a stunted little boy called the skydskaarl, usu- 
ally clothed in the cast-off rags of his great- 


| grandfather; his head ornamented by a flaming 


red night-cap, and his feet either bare or the 
next thing to it; his hair standing out in every 
direction like a mop dyed in whitewash and yel- 
low ochre, and his face and hands freckled and 
sunburned, and not very clean; while his man- 
ners are any thing but cultivated. This re- 
markable boy sits on a board behind the car- 
iole, and drives it back to the station from which 
it starts. He is regarded somewhat in the light 
of a high public functionary by his contemporary 
ragamuflins, having been promoted from the fields 
or the barn-yard to the honorable position of 
skydskaarl’ His countenance is marked by the 
lines of premature care and responsibility, but 
varies in expression according to circumstances. 
The sum of four cents at the end of an hour's 
journey gives it an extremely amiable and in- 
telligent cast. Some boys are constitutionally 
knowing, and have a quick, sharp look; others 
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BSLATION BOY. 


again are dull and stolid, as naturally happens 
wherever there is a variety of boys born of dif- 
ferent parents. For the most part, they are ex- 
ceedingly bright and lively little fellows. Mount- 
ed on their seat of honor at the back of the car- 
iole, they greatly enliven the way by whistling 
and singing, and asking questions in their native 
tongue, which it is sometimes very difficult to 
answer when one is not familiar with the lan- 
guage. 

I had at Moshuus a communicative little boy, 
who talked to me incessantly all the way to 
Holmen without ever discovering, so far as I 
could perceive, that I did not understand a sin- 
gle word he said. Another, after repeated ef- 
forts to draw me out, fell into a fit of moody 
silence, and from that into a profound slumber, 
which was only broken off toward the end of our 
journey by an accident. The cariole struck 
against a stone and tilted him out on the road. 
He was a good deal surprised, but said no- 
thing. 

Another little fellow, not more than six or 
seven years of age—a pretty fair-haired child— 
was sent with me over a very wild and broken 
stage of the journey. He was newly dressed in 
a suit of gray frieze with brass buttons, and was 
evidently a shining light at home. On the road 
a dog ran out from the bushes and barked at us, 
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The poor little skydskaarl was frantic with tor. 
ror, and cried so lustily that I had to take hin 
| into the cariole, and put him under my legs t 
| keep him from going into fits. He bellow: d a] 
| the way to the next station, where I endeayoy, 
to make the innkeeper understand that it wa 
eruel to send so small a boy on such a hazard 
ous journey. The man laughed, and said, «J, 
| he is too little!” which was all I could get ou 
of him. I felt unhappy about this poor child q] 
| day. 
| Qn another occasion I had a bright, lively lit. 
| tle fellow about twelve years of age, who w a8 8 
pleased to find that I was an American that }y 
| stopped every body on the road to tell them this 
important piece of news; so that it took m 
about three hours to go a distance of seven oy 
eight miles. There was a light of intelligen 
| in the boy’s face that enabled me to compreh n 
him almost by instinct, and the quickness wit} 
which he caught at my half-formed words, an 
gathered my meaning when I told him of th 
wonders of California, were really surprising 
This boy was a natural genius. He will leay 
his mountain home some day or other and mak 
a leading citizen of the United States. Already 
he was eager to dash out upon the world ar 
see some of its novelties and wonders. 

At Laurgaard I was favored with a smal 
urchin who must have been modeled upon on 
of Hogarth’s pictures. He was a fixed laugh al 
over. His mouth, nose, ears, eyes, hair, an 
chin were all turned up in a broad grin. Ever 
the elbows of his coat and the knees of his trow- 
sers were wide open with ill-concealed laughter 
He laughed when he saw me, and laughed mor 
than ever when he heard me “tale Norsk. 
There was something uncommonly amusing t 
this little shaver in, the cut of a man’s jib wh 
could not speak good Norwegian. All the way 
up the hill he whistled, sang lively snatches of 
song, joked with the horse, and when the hors 
nickered laughed a young horse-laugh to kee} 
him company. It did me good to see the 
rascal so cheery. I gave him an extra shil- 
ling at Braendhangen for his lively spirit, at 
which he grinned all over wider than ever, pu 
the small change in his pocket, and with hi: 
red night-cap in one hand made a dodge of hi 
head at me, as if snapping at a fly, and ther 
held out his spare hand to give me a shake 
Of course I shook hands with him. 

Shaking hands with small boys, however, is 
nothing uncommon in Norway. Every boy or 
the entire route shook hands with me. When- 
ever I settled the fare the skydskaarl invariably 
| pulled off his cap, or if he had none, gave a pull a! 
| the most prominent bunch of hair, and holding 
| forth a flipper, more or less like a lump of rav 
beef, required me, by all the laws of politeness, 

to give ita shake. The simplicity with whicl 
| they did this, and the awkward kindliness of 
|their manner, as they wished me a pleasant 
| trip, always formed an agreeable episode in th: 
| day’s travel. I have shaken a greater variet) 
of boys’ hands in Norway—of every size, kind, 
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and quality, fat, lean, 
clean and dirty, dry and 
wet—than ever I shook 
all over the world be- 
fore. Notwithstanding 
the amount of water in 
the country, I must 
have carried away from 
Trondhjem about a 
quarter of a pound of 
the native soil. Be- 
tween the contortions 
of body and limb ac- 
quired by a brief resi- 
dence in Paris, the bat- 
tering out of several 
hats against my knee 
in the process of bow- 
ing throughout the ci- 
ties of Germany, and 
the shaking of various 
boys’ hands on my trip 
through Norway, I con- 
sider that my politeness 
now qualifies me for any 
society. 

It must not be un- 
derstood, however, that 
I was always favored 
with the society of little 
boys. At one of the 
stations, which, for ob- 
vious reasons, it would 
be indiscreet to name, 
there was no boy visible 
except the ragamuffin 
who had accompanied 
me. He, of course, was 
obliged to return with 
the horse and cariole. 
Three white-headed old men were sitting on a log 
near the stable basking in the sun, and gossiping 
pleasantly about by-gone times or the affairs of 
state—I could not understand which. Each of 
these venerable worthies wore a red night-cap, 
which in this country answers likewise for a 
day-cap, and smoked a massive wooden pipe. 
It was a very pleasant picture of rural content. 
As I approached they nodded a smiling ‘* God 
Aften!” and rose to unharness the horse. An 
elderly lady, of very neat appearance and pleas- 
ing expression, came to the door and bade me a 
kindly welcome. ‘Then the three old men all 
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ures, or vanity on my part. At all events there 
was a glowing bloom in her cheeks, and a pene- 
trating brilliancy in her large blue eyes, won- 
derfully fascinating to one who had not recently 
looked upon any thing very attractive in the 
line of female loveliness. She was certainly a 
model of rustic beauty—I had rarely seen her 
equal in any country. Nothing could be more 
lithe and graceful than her form, which was ad- 
vantageously set off by a tight bodice and a very 
scanty petticoat. A pair of red woolen stock- 
ings conspicuously displayed the fine contour of 
her—ankles I suppose is the conventional ex- 





began to talk to me together, and when they | 
|that. As she sprang down the steps with a 


said what they had to say about the fine weather, 
and the road, and the quality of the horse, and 
whatever else came into their antiquated heads, 
they led the horse off to the stable and proceed- 
ed to get me a fresh one. While they were do- 
ing that the elderly lady went back into the 
house and called aloud for some person within. 
Presently a fine buxom young girl, about seven- 
teen years of age, made her appearance at the 
door. I flattered myself she wore rather a 
pleased expression when she saw me; but that 


pression, though I mean a great deal more than 


| light and elastic bound and took hold of the 
| horse, which by this time the three old men 
were fumbling at to harness in the cariole, I 
unconsciously thought of Diana Vernon. She 
had all the daring grace and delicacy of the 
Scotch heroine—only iu a rustic way. Seizing 
the horse by the bridle, she backed him up in a 
jiffy between the shafts of the cariole, and push- 
ing the old gray-heads aside with a merry laugh, 
proceeded to arrange the harness. Having paid 





might have been the customary cast of her feat- 


the boy who had come over from the last sta- 
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tion, and put my name and destination in the 
day-book, according to law, I refreshed myself 
by a glass of ale, and then came out to see if all 
was ready. 
get in and be off. 

I looked around for the boy who was to ac- 
company me. Nobody in the shape of a boy was 
to be seen. 


their pipes and gossiping as usual; and the 
good-natured old landlady stood smiling and 
nodding in the door-way. 


Was Ito go alone? Suppose I should miss the 
road and get lost in some awful wilderness? 
However, these questions were too much for my 
limited vocabulary of Norsk on the spur of the 
moment. So I mounted the cariole, resolved 
to abide whatever fate Providence might have 
in store for me. The girl put the reins in my 
hand and off I started, wondering why these good 
people left me to travel alone. I thought that 
they would naturally feel some solicitude about 
their property. Scarcely was I under way, 
when, with a bound like a deer, the girl was up 


The girl nodded to me smilingly to | 


The three old men had returned | 
to their log by the stable, and now sat smoking | 


Who was to take | 
charge of the cariole? that was the question. | 


on the cariole behind, hanging on to the back 
the seat with both hands. Perfectly aghast wit! 
astonishment, I pulled the reins and stopped 
‘*What!” I exclaimed, in the best Norsk I could 
| muster—‘‘is the Jomfru going with me?” “Ja!” 
| answered the laughing damsel, in a merry, ring- 
ing voice—‘‘ Ja! Ja! Jeq vil vise de Veien!— 
I will show you the way !” 

Here was a predicament! A handsome young 
girl going to take charge of me through a per- 
fectly wild and unknown country! I turned t 
the old lady at the door with something of a re- 
| monstrating expression, no doubt, for I felt con- 
| fused and alarmed. How the deuce was I, a 
| solitary and inexperienced traveler from Cali- 
| fornia, to defend myself against such eyes, such 
| blooming cheeks, such honeyed lips and pearl: 
| teeth as these—to say nothing of a form al! 
| grace and agility, a voice that was the very es- 
sence of melody, and the fascinating smiles and 

blandishments of this wild young creature! I 
| was enough to puzzle and confound any man of 
ordinary susceptibility, much less one who had 
a natural terror of the female sex. But I sup- 
pose it was all right. The old lady nodded ap- 
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provingly ; and the three old men smoked their | I had hitherto encountered summed up together. 


pipes, anc 


i, touching their red night-caps, bid me | 


Trees whirled by, waterfalls flashed upon my 


"Farrel! meget god reise! —a pleasant trip! So | astonished eyes, streaks of sunshine fretted the 


without more ado I cracked the whip, and off we 
started. It was not my fault—that was certain. 
My conscience was clear of any bad intentions. 

~ “We were soon out of sight of the station, and 
then came a steep hill. While the pony was 
pulling and tugging with all his might, the girl 


strides that perfectly astonished me, she began 
to march up the hill, singing a lively Norwegian 
litty as she sprang over the ruts and ridges of 
theroad. Ihaltedin amazement. This would 
never do. Respect for the gentler sex would 
not permit me to ride up the hill while so lovely 
a creature was taking it on foot. Governed by 
those high principles of gallantry, augmented 
and cultivated by long residence in California, 
I jumped out of the cariole, and with persuasive 
eloquence begged the fair damsel to get in and 
drive up the hill on my account; that I greatly 
preferred walking; the exercise was congenial— 
I liked it. At this she looked astonished, if not 
suspicious. I fancied she was not used to that 
species of homage. At all events she stoutly 
declined getting in; and since it was impossible 
for me to ride under the circumstances, I walked 
by her side to the top of the hill. A coolness 
was evidently growing up between us, for she 
never spoke a word ali the way; and I was too 
busy trying to keep the horse in the middle of 
the road and save my breath to make any fur- 
ther attempts at conversation. 

Having at length reached the summit, the 
girl directed me to take my place, which I did 
at once with great alacrity. With another act- 
ive bound she was up behind, holding on as be- 
fore with both hands to the back of the seat. 
Then she whistled to the horse in a style he 
seemed to understand perfectly well; for away 
he dashed down the hill at a rate of speed that 
I was certain would very soon result in utter de- 
struction to the whole party. It was awful to 
think of being pitched out and rolling down the 
precipice, in the arms perhaps of this dashing 
young damsel, who being accustomed to the road 
would doubtless exert herself to save me. 

“Nu! Reise! Reise!—travel!” cried this ex- 
traordinary girl; and away we went—over rocks, 
into ruts, against roots and bushes; bouncing, 
springing, splashing, and dashing through mud- 
holes; down hill and still down ; whirling past 
terrific pits, jagged pinnacles of rock, and yawn- 
ing gulfs of darkness; through gloomy patches 
of pine, out again into open spaces, and along 
the brinks of fearful precipices; over rickety 
wooden bridges, and through foaming torrents 
that dashed out over the road—the wild girl 
clinging fast behind, the little pony flying along 
madly in front, the cariole creaking and rat- 
tling as if going to pieces—myself hanging on 
to the reins in a perfect agony of doubt whether 
each moment would not be our last. I declare, 
on the faith of a trayeler, it beat all the dangers 





gloom with a net-work of light that dazzled and 
confounded me. I could see nothing clearly. 
There was a horrible jumble in my mind of black 


| rocks and blue eyes, pine forests and flaming red 
| Stockings, flying clouds and flying petticoats, 
| the roar of torrents and the ringing voice of the 

ing like a wood-nymph about | 
bounced off, landing like a w nymph about | 
six feet in the rear of the cariole; when, with | 


maiden as she cried, “ Flue! Gaae! Reise !— 
Fly! Go it! Travel!” Only one thought was 


| uppermost—the fear of being dashed to pieces. 
Great Heavens, what a fate! If I could only 


stop this infernal little pony, we might yet be 
saved! But I dared not attempt it. The slight- 
est pull at the reins would throw him upon his 
haunches, and cariole and all would go spinning 
over him into some horrible abyss. All this 
time the wild damsel behind was getting more 
and more excited. Now she whistled, now she 
shouted, ‘‘ Skynde pa!—Faster! faster!” till, 
fairly carried away by enthusiasm, she begged 
me to give her, the whip, which I did, with a 
faint attempt at prayer. Again she whistled, and 
shouted ‘‘ Skynde pa! —Faster! faster!” and 
then she cracked the most startling and incom- 
prehensible Norwegian melodies with the whip, 
absolutely stunning my ears, while she shouted 
** Gaae! Flue! Reise !—Go it! Fly! Travel!” 
Faster and still faster we flew down the fright- 
ful hill. The pony caught the infection of en- 
thusiasm, and now broke into a frantic run. 
‘* Faster! faster!” shrieked the wild girl in a 
paroxysm of delight. 

By this time I was positively beside myself 
with terror. No longer able to distinguish the 
flying trees, waterfalls, and precipices, I closed 
my eyes, and gasped for breath. Soon the fear- 
ful bouncing of the cariole aroused me to some- 
thing like consciousness. We had struck a rock, 
and were now spinning along the edge of a 
mighty abyss on one wheel, the other perform- 
ing a sort of balancé inthe air. I looked ahead, 
but there was neither shape nor meaning in the 
country. It was all a wild chaos of destructive 
elements—trees, precipices, red stockings, and 
whirling petticoats—toward which we were mad- 
ly flying. 

But there is an end to all troubles upon earth. 
With. thanks to a kind Providence, I at length 
caught sight of a long stretch of level road. Al- 
though there were several short turns to be made 
before reaching it, there was still hope that it 
might be gained without any more serious dis- 
aster than the breaking of a leg or an arm. 
Upon such a casualty as that I should have 
compromised at once. If this extraordinary 
creature behind would only stop whistling and 
cracking the whip, and driving the little pony 
erazy by her inspiring cries, I might yet succeed 
in steering safely into the level road; but the 
nearer we approached the bottom of the hill the 
wilder she became — now actually dancing on 
the little board with delight, now leaning over to 
get a cut at the pony’s tail with the whip, while 
she whistled more fiercely than ever, and cried 









































THE POST-GIRL. 





out, from time to time, *‘ Flue! Gaae! Reise!” Can any body tell me what it is that produces 
Already the poor little animal was reeking with | such a singular sensation when one looks over 
sweat, and it was a miracle he did not drop dead | his shoulder and discovers the face of a pretty 
on the road. and innocent young girl within a few inches of 

However, by great good fortune, aided by my | his own, her beautiful eyes sparkling like a pai 
skill in driving, we made the turns, and in a| of stars, and shooting magic scintillations through 
few minutes more were safely jogging along the | and through him, body and soul, while her breath 
level road. Almost breathless, and quite bewil- | falls like a zephyr upon his cheek? Tell me 
dered, I instinctively turned round to see what | ye who deal in metaphysics, what is it? Ther 
manner of wild being this girl behind was. If | is certainly a kind of charm in it, against which 
you believe me, she was leaning over my shoul- | no mortal man is proof. Though naturally pre- 
der, shaking her sides laughing at me—her spark- | judiced against the female sex, and firmly con 
ling blue eyes now all ablaze with excitement; | vinced that we could get along in the world 
her cheeks glowing like peonies; her lips wide | much better without them, I was not altoget er 
apart, displaying the most exquisite set of teeth | insensible to beauty in an artistical point of 
I ever beheld; while her long golden tresses, | view; otherwise I should never have been abl: 
bursting from the red handkerchief which served | to grace the pages of Harper with the abov 
as a sort of crowning glory to her head, floated | likeness of this Norwegian sylph. After all, it 
in wavy ringlets over hershoulders. Hermosa! | must be admitted that they have a way about 
it was enough to thaw an anchorite! She was | them which makes us feel overpowered and irre 
certainly very pretty—there was no doubt of | sponsible in their presence. Doubtless this fair 


that; full of life; overflowing with health and | damsel was unconscious of the damage she was 
Vitality, and delighted at the confusion and as- | inflicting upon a wayworn aud defenseless tra- 
tonishment of the strange gentleman she hadjeler. Her very innocence was itself her chiefest 
taken in charge. b harm. Either she was the most innocent or 
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the most designing of her sex. She thought no- | to pass. Being the lighter party as well as un- 
thing of holding on to my shoulder, and talked | der obligations of gallantry, I at once gave way. 
as glibly and pleasantly, with her beaming face | While endeavoring to make a passage the old 
close to my ear, as if I had been her brother or| gentleman gruffly observed to the public gen- 
her cousin, or possibly her uncle, though I did | erally, 
not exactly like to regard it in that point of ‘* What an excessively bad road!” 
view. What she was saying I could not con- ‘* Very!” said I. 
jecture, save by her roguish expression and her ‘* Beastly!” growled the Englishman. 
merry peals of laughter. ‘** Abominable!” said I. 
« Jeq kan ikke tale Norsk !—I can’t speak **Oh, you are an Englishman?” said the el- 
Norwegian” —was all I could say; at which she | derly lady. 
laughed more joyously than ever, and rattled ‘*No, Madam—an American,” I answered, 
off a number of excellent jokes, no doubt at my | with great suavity. 
helpless condition. Indeed, I strongly suspect- “‘Qh, an American!’’ said the young lady, 
ed, from a familiar word here and there, that | taking out her note-book ; ‘‘dear me, how ver) 
she was making love to me out of mere sport— | interesting!” 
though she was guarded enough not to make ‘* From California,” I added, with a smile of 
any intelligible demonstration to that effect. | pride. 
At last I got out my vocabulary, and as we “* How very interesting!” exclaimed the young 
jogged quietly along the road, by catching a} lady. 
word now and then, and making her repeat ** A great country,” said I. 
what she said very slowly, got so far as to con- ‘* Gray,” observed the elderly lady, in an un- 
struct something of a conversation. der tone, looking very hard at the girl, who was 
“ What is your name, skén Jumfru?”’ I asked. | still standing on the little board at the back of 
‘‘ Maria,” was the answer, the cariole, and who coolly and saucily surveyed 
‘‘A pretty name; and Maria is a very pretty | the traveling party—-‘‘ Gray, is that a Norwegian 
irl.” girl?” 
She tossed her head a little scornfully, as ‘**Yes, Madam ; she is my postillion, only she 
much as to say Maria was not to be fooled by | rides behind, according to the Norwegian cus- 
, 











flattery. tom.’ 
“What is your name?’’ said Maria, after a ‘* Dear me!” cried the young lady; ‘‘ how very 
pause. interesting !” 
“Mine? Oh, I have forgotten mine.” ‘¢ And dangerous, too,” I observed: 
“ Are you an Englishman ?” The elderly lady looked puzzled. She was 
“No.” thinking of dangers to which I had no reference. 
‘“‘ A Frenchman ?” ‘* Dangerous ?” exclaimed the young lady. 
“No.” ‘Yes; she came near breaking my neck 
** A Datchman ?” down that hill;” and here I gave the party a 
** No—I am an American.” | brief synopsis of the adventure. 
**T like Americans—TI don’t like English-| ‘‘ Devilish odd!” growled the old Englishman, 
men,” said the girl. impatiently. “Good-day, Sir. Come, get up!” 
roduces ‘**Have you a lover?” The elderly lady said nothing, but looked sus- 
ks over **Yes.” picious. 
A pretty ‘‘ Are you going to be married to him ?” | ‘Dear me!” exclaimed the young lady as 
ches of “Yes, in about six months.” they drove off; ‘‘ how very—” This was the last 
€ a pair I “T wish you joy.” I heard, but I suppose she considered it interest- 
through ‘*Thank you!” |ing. The whole affair, no doubt, stands fully 
r breath At this moment a carriage drawn by two recorded in her note-book. 
‘ell me, horses hove in sight. It was an English tray- The way being now clear, we proceeded on 
There eling party—an old gentleman and two ladies, | our journey. In a little while the station-house 
t which evidently his wife and daughter. As they drew was in sight, and after a few minutes’ driye I 
lly pre- near they seemed to be a little perplexed at the | was obliged to part from my interesting compan- 
ly con- singular equipage before them—a small horse, | ion. At first I hesitated about proffering the 
. world nearly dead and lathered all over with foam, a | usual fee of four shillings; but upon reflection 
oget her cariole bespattered with mud; a dashing fine | it occurred to me that I had no right to consider 
int of girl behind, with flaunting hair, a short petticoat,| her any thing more than a post-boy. It was 
n able and a flaming pair of red stockings; myself in| worth something extra to travel with one so 
above the body of the cariole, covered from head to lively and entertaining, so I handed her double 
all, it foot with mire, my beard flying out in every di- the usual allowance; at which she made a very 
about rection, and my hair still standing on end from polite courtesy, and greatly relieved my embar- 
d irre- the effects of recent fright—a very singular spec- rassment by giving me a hearty shake of the 
ais fait tacle to meet in the middle of a public highway, hand and wishing me a pleasant journey. This 
he Was 2 even in Norway. ‘The road was very narrow at was the last I saw of my Norwegian Diana. She 
s trav- the point of meeting. It became necessary for is a young damsel of great beauty and vivacity, 
hiefest one of the vehicles to pull up the side of the not to say a little wild. I trust she is now hap- 
ent or hill a little in order to allow room for the other pily married to the object of her affections. 
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THE VENUS OF MILO 


SOCIAL AESTHETICS. 

TANFORD GREY sat in his library talking 
with Daniel Tomes. Fast friends for years, 
these men were yet notably unlike. Grey, though 
a student, as every thing about him showed, had 
the air of a man of the world and the manner of 
society. His very tone of voice, though as nat- 
ural as the cry of a new-born child (and babies, 
especially girl babies, soon learn to cry affected- 
ly), told of culture. His face expressed reserve, 
and was so remarkably free from any look of 
self-assertion that you might have thought it 
weak until you found the mild gray eye looking 
steadily back into yours, and saw, as the mus- 
tache curled away from the mouth, how firmly 
the lips were set together; and then, if you had 
learned the art to know men, you would see that 
this man had a strong will, though no excess of 
energy, and was brimful of courage, though he 
lacked pugnacity. A temperament this which 
made its possessor very tolerant of others’ opin- 
ions, but very tenacious of his own. His dress, 
though simple and inexpensive, was selected 
with an eye to harmony of color and becoming- 
ness; though this was not noticeable until atten- 
tion was directed to it. The library in which he 
sat showed equally that the sense of the beauti- 


made for them, the combination of rich 


| short sight; for both he and Grey lacked 
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ful pervaded his life. For although it was plait 
ly his working-room, and a little Russia « ita 
case and a cocoa-nut humming-top on ata Ne 
one corner gave evidence that it was inyaq 

with impunity by at least one woman and pe 
child, the prints upon the walls, the c 
tique statues standing wherever a nook 






si 


toned colors throughout the apartment, an 
very placing of the books which nearly eo 
the walls, and which were not shelved hap. 


j} ard, but arranged so that their various hues r 


lieved and set off each the other, all bore e 

dence to the exacting and never slumberin 
taste of the occupant. 

In Daniel Tomes the observant eve det 

at once a singularly well-balanced organ 
A head not noticeably large, poised uy 
strong, well-rounded neck, springing from b 

shoulders, a deep chest, muscular limbs, and 
stature little short of six feet, showed a man of 
vigor and endurance, one sure of long life, jf } 
escaped accident and pestilential poison. H 
black hair curled closely over his well-round 
head. His lips were full and red; the upp 
bowed. The lower part of his oval face ha 1 
blue tinge, given by his heavy, closely shay 

beard; for he wore not even whiskers. H 
nose neatly approached the Grecian model— 
form of the feature remarkably frequent 

Americans of pure English blood. It was diff 
cult to see his eyes, because they were cover 
with spectacles; but they were dark, : 
that slight prominence which phrenolog 
reason for associating with copious gift of lan- 
guage. The spectacles were worn only to aid 
1 thr 

or four years of forty; and yet, although Tomes 
was but a year the older, a certain gravity an 











ha 








} 


ISTS Nay 


| staidness of bearing caused Grey always to feel 


young by the side of his friend, and to look t 
him for counsel as to an elder brother who ha 
had ten years more experience of life. And 
yet Grey had one very important experien 

which Tomes had not; for the former had beer 
married some years, while the latter was a bache- 
lor. Tomes was also plainly either indifferent 
to or incapable of the sense of beauty, which s 
penetrated the whole being of Grey. His man- 
ner was a strange mixture of shyness and self 
confidence; his movements were made witl 
twice as much muscular exertion as was neces- 
sary; his voice, though full and rich and strong, 
was so ill-modulated, except under the influen 
of that strong excitement which makes almos 
every man eloquent, that what he said often lost 
mach of its significance and weight; and his 
dress, although it cost twice as much as Grey’s, 
looked as if it were made up of parts of various 
suits—which indeed it was; for to him a coat 
was but a coat, whatever its form, and a waist- 
coat but a waistcoat, whatever its color, and h 
wore his wardrobe promiscuously. With al 
this, he not only seemed, but was a man of mark 
among his acquaintances. His air was bold 
and, when he was roused out of the brown stud 
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jes into which he‘was apt to fall, determined, al- 
most aggressive. He was just and benevolent, 
but not very considerate of others’ feelings. He 
looked as if he might have counseled Cromwell 
and fought beside him. 

Tomes had been making an argumentative 
onslaught upon his host, who was recovering 
himself with ‘* Very true, Tomes, but—” when 
the other broke out— 

«<* But, but ;’ there’s no ‘ but’ about it. There 
is no more connection between moral excellence 
and material beauty than there is between the 
appetizing inside and the forbidding outside of 
an oyster. They have nothing to do with each 
other; no relations of any kind whatever. A 
cock-pheasant is a handsome bird, and is good 
to eat; a canvas-back duck is not handsome, 
but is better; a terrapin is hideous, but is best 
of all. It is just so with men. Their merit | 
has nothing whatever to do with their appear- 
ance; and the least attractive are often the most 
worthy.” 

Grey. ** Who disputes such truth as that? 
Not I, certainly. Pray let your man of straw 
rest without more demolishing.” 

Tomes. “You may not dispute it by word, 
but you do by deed. There is not an act that 
you perform, or an article with which you pro- 
vide yourself, which is not a silent assertion of 
the cardinal point of your faith, that the good 
and the beautiful are coexistent if not the same. 
Why—Let me see your watch.—There, that’s a 
thing for a man of sense like you to carry, when 
the only reasonable object you can have in car- 
rying it is the service it can render you; for you 
carry it concealed, and neither you nor any one 
else sees it but for the moment when you con- 
sult it. A thin, wafer-like gimcrack, that it 
must cost you a good part of your income to 
keep in any sort of order. Why not carry some- 
thing like this?—There, that belonged to my 
father before me; and it was the best one that 
money could buy in England. It looks like 
what it is: substantial, solid,‘serviceable.” 

Groy. “Illustration unhappily chosen, O 
sagest Mentor! For my Jurgensen, with a little 
care, will run within half a second a day of the 
true time, the whole year round; while your 
Tobias—I can see it’s a Tobias at this distance | 
—can’t be kept within much less than a quarter | 
of a minute by all the attention you and the | 
watch-maker can give it. And besides, O Daniel! | 
you have digged a pit and fallen into it. For | 
even you are pleased with the beauty of your | 
watch, and praise it.” 

Tomes. ‘When? How? I do no such 
thing.” 

Grey. ‘ Did you not just now say that your 
watch looked like what it is—substantial, solid, 
serviceable? In other words, you attributed to 
it the beauty of fitness. That beauty gratified 
you. You were in error as to the excellence of 
which you regarded it as the exponent; but that 
mistake does not affect the genuineness of the 
gratification which was founded upon it, or, I 
think, its reasonableness. It showed me that! 





even you (pardon me!) are capable of instrac- 
tion in the art of making life beautiful ; and that 
you being so capable, all men also are, to a great- 
er or less degree, with very few exceptions. Again 
pardon me. But I know that you will take no 
offense.” 

Tomes. “You are right in that. I can not 
believe that you could have the intention to of- 
fend me; and therefore I should not be offended 
at any thing that you would say, unless you plain- 
ly showed that intention. And, besides, to be 
offended I must first know with what you mean 
to charge me. What is this art of making life 
beautiful at my capacity for learning which you 
sneer ?—well, since you look so deprecatingly, 
at which you jeer? There’s no offense, you 
know.” 

REY. ‘*Let me read again the passage 
whence our brief discussion started. You ac- 
knowledge that Arthur Helps is one of the sound- 
est and healthiest thinkers of the day, though 
you say he is not remarkably original; and this 
is what he says in his paper on the ‘ Art of Liv- 
ing:’ ‘I think it may also be observed that, 
independently of these errors committed with re- 
gard to scientific matters, such as change of air, 
maintenance of warmth, and the supply of light, 
there is also a singular inaptitude of means to 
ends, which prevails generally throughout the 
human aids and appliances for living—I mean 
dress, houses, equipages, and household furni- 
ture. The causes of this unsuitableness of 
means to ends lie very deep in human nature, 
and in the present form of human society. 1] 
attribute them chiefly to the imitative nature of 
the great bulk of mankind, and to the division 
of labor ; which latter practice being carried to a 
great extent in every civilized state, renders a 
man expert in his own business, but timid even 
in judging of what he has not to make but only 
to use. The result is, I believe, that more than 
one-half of what we do to procure good is need- 
less or mischievous: in fact, that more than half 
of the labor of the world is wasted: in savage 
life, by not knowing what is necessary ; in civil- 
ized life, by the pursuit of what is needless.’ 
Helps follows his subject out only in its moral 
aspects, and considers the want of truth, the 
vanity, shyness, imitation, foolish concern about 
trifles, want of faithfulness to society, and Puri- 
tanical notions, which he rightly regards as hin- 
drances to social cultureand improvement. Now, 
what I call making life beautiful, is the bringing 
of intellectual refinement and cultivated taste to 
bear not only upon mere works of literature and 
art, but upon these very material everyday mat- 
ters of dress, houses, equipages, and household 
furniture ; so that the world which we make for 
ourselves may be, if possible, as beautiful as the 
natural world in which God has placed us.” 

Tomes. ‘Perhaps there is no positive harm 
in that. And yet there may be, by its causing 
neglect of that which is of more importance. 
For of what real use is that intellectual refine- 
ment upon which you set so high a value? How 
much better is discipline than culture! Of how 
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much greater worth to himself and to the world 
than your gentleman of cultivated tastes is the 
man who, by physical and mental training, the 
use of his muscles, the exercise of his faculties, 
the restraint of his appetites, has acquired vig- 
or, endurance, self-reliance, self-control! Leta 
man be pure, honorable, and industrious, and 
what remains for him to do, and of time in 
which to do it, is of very small importance.” 

Grey. ‘ You talk as if you were the son of a 
Stoic father by a Puritan mother, and had in- 
herited the moral and mental traits of both your 
parents.” 

Tomes. ‘‘ Many worse things have been said 
of me, and few better; but to describe me is not 
to meet my arguments.” 

Grey. ‘‘ Well, then, Zeno Barebones, don’t 
you see, that, after man has provided for his first 
necessities—food, shelter, and clothing—he must 
needs set about making the life comfortable that 
he has made possible; that he will seek first 
comfort and then pleasure; and that the pleas- 
ures which he will seek, next after those which 
are purely sensual, will be the embellishment of 
his external life—his person, his clothes, his 
habitation, his tools, and weapons? And do you 
not also see that the craving which he thus sup- 
plies is just as natural, that is, just as much the 
inevitable result of his organization, as those to 
which necessity gave precedence? There is not 
a savage in any country who does not begin to 
strive to live handsomely just as soon as he has 
contrived to live at all; that is, if he is any 
thing more than a mere animal; and his ef- 
forts in this direction are a sure gauge of the 
degree of his intelligence and even his moral 
tone.” 

Tomes. ‘ Your savage is more unfortunately 
chosen by you than my watch was by me. What 
do you think of your red man, who makes no 
provision for the morrow, but supplies his animal 
needs for the moment as he can, and living in 
squalor, filth, and discomfort, yet daubs himself 
with grease and paint, and adorns his head with | 
feathers, his neck with bears’ claws, and his 
girdle with scalps? What of your black barba- 
rian, whose life is a succession of unspeakable 
abominations, and who embellishes it by black- 
ening his teeth, tattooing his skin, and thrusting | 
a fish-bone or a ring through the gristle of his 
nose? Either of them will barter his last morsel 
for a glass bead or a brass button. What can be 
more manifest than that all this business of the 
embellishment of life is a mere manifestation of 
personal vanity—inborn lust of the eye and pride 
of life, shown by the savage according to his 
savageness, and by the civilized man according 
to his civilization ?” 

Grey. “Certainly the love of the beautiful is 
common to all men. The savage does manifest 
this love according to his savageness. When a} 
man rises in the scale of civilization his whole 
nature rises. You can’t go up a ladder piece- | 
meal, The red man’s smoky wigwam, the wed 
gro’s filthy mud hut, the degradation which both 
inflict upon women, are no surer evidence of | 
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barbarity than the parti-colored face of the 
or the perforated nostril of the other,” 

Tomes. ‘*No surer evidence of barbarit 
Would you pl 
an offense against good taste on a level wit} 
pression of the weaker half of mankind. < ; 
and cruel addition to the burdens which naty, 
has laid upon it ?” 

Grey. ‘‘I certainly said no surer evide; 
and I stand to it. 
dence has nothing to do with the nature of the 
This you know; and so I sha’n’t take offens 
your exclamations or interrogations, or ev: 


Grey, what do you mean? 


But the certainty of th 





nr 
you to Mrs. Grey as to my comparative esti 

of offenses against taste and against th 
ness of her sex.—But to return toour topic. ( 
this desire to enjoy beauty, and to be a part 
that beauty which contributes to the enj¢ 

of others, the lust of the eye or what you ple 
you will find it coextensive with the race 
that its reasonable gratification tends to har- 
monize and to mollify mankind, to sweeter 
and even to invigorate it by giving it the he: 
that it helps to lift m 
above debasing pleasures, and to foster the f 
social feelings by promoting the higher s 
enjoyments.” 

Tomes. ‘‘ Yes; that 
harmonizes mankind, or womankind, by mak 
them jealous of each other’s success in wl 
call society. It makes women sneer at 
dear friends’ bonnets, and turn up their nos 
at their carpets and furniture ; 
daub them—lI mean the friends, not th 
ture—with slimy, loathsome flattery. It molli- 
fies them by making them envious and covet 


stimulus of variety ; 


sounds very fine 


or what’s w 


It sweetens life by creating heart-burnings a 
trifles. 
ing all human creatures, especially women cr 
ures, strive to dress exactly alike ; 
It promotes high social enjoyments by 


It gives a stimulus of variety by 1 





to wit, in tl 
fashion. 
making people give ‘at homes,’ 
crowd their houses with a mob of acquaintance 
they don’t care a button for, and who come on! 
to show their dresses and get their supper, an 
who succeed only in getting their dresses tor 
off their backs, and in spilling their suppers i 


” 


at which the 


each other's laps. 
Grey. ‘‘That’s the society into which yo 

I have nothing to do with su 
But, seriously: granted the truth 


go, Tomes. 

vulgar people. 
of your caricatured description, what has 

manifestation of vanity, envy, hatred, and vul- 
garity to do with that which is the mere occa- 
sion, as any thing else, even religion, mig 
the occasion of their exhibition? There is not 
the least connection in the world between a cul- 








vices which you have just catalogued with s 
much gusto.” 

Tomes. ‘‘I’m not so sure of that. At a 
rate, they are very often found in company to- 
gether.” 

Grey. ‘True; but not oftener than honest) 
and meanness, kindness and clownishness, sit- 
cerity and hardness of heart, hospitality and de 
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bauchery, chastity and uncharitableness; and / this retort from such a quarter—uttered, too, 
with no more connection with each other than | as it was, with a calm evenness of tone which 
these virtues and these vices have. was almost languid. 

Tomes hesitated a moment for a reply; and Grey. ‘‘ As to Mrs. Moulton she’s no more 
whether he could have made one which would | heartless, I suppose, than any other woman, who 
have satisfied even himself will never be known. | is as heartless as she. But the best proof of her 
For while his host was speaking steps were heard | honesty that I know of, and of her good taste— 
‘nthe hall, and before Tomes had thought what to next to her professed liking for me—is that she 
say, the library door opened slowly, and a clear, | was the first woman, in our society at least, to 
soft voice said, ‘May we come in?” ‘‘Cer-_ let her curls grow gray in full sight of the world ; 
tainly,” answered Grey, ‘*here’s your ancient though it is so becoming that I more than sus- 
enemy, Mr. Tomes; now my antagonist and | pect that I must credit her taste much and her 
prospective vanquisher.” And Mrs. Grey en-| honesty nothing. As to you, Nelly, you are 
tered, but not alone. She was followed by a married, and so are no longer a magnet to at- 
fair, brown-haired beauty, Miss Laura Larches, tract young men to her rooms; you are poor, and 
whom Grey greeted with that mingling of defer- | can’t entertain; and so I don’t believe she really 
once, admiration, and courtesy with which your | cares a hair-pin whether she ever sees you again, 
man of society tacitly recognizes the claims of | except in so far as you make one of a passably 
in acknowledged belle. Tomes was presented | well-dressed and tolerable well-bred crowd of 
to her, and bowed like a well-sweep. The ladies | people that she likes to have around her.” 
were attended by Mr. Carleton Key, an exceed- Mrs. Grey. ‘Such is the gallantry of hus- 
ingly exquisite person, and manifestly of ‘‘ very bands! Laura, take warning. Over the door 
soft society,” whom Tomes set down at sight as | of the house that a woman enters as a married 
an egregious ass. All took chairs but Mrs. | mistress is written, thongh she don’t see it when 
Grey, who, indulging in her own house and she goes in, ‘Who enters here leaves all hope— 
among friends, a woman’s liking of a low seat, | of compliments—behind.’ ” 
sank down with a little feminine sigh of satisfac- Mr. Key. ‘Quite a woman’s idea of the Jn- 


” 


” 


tion upon a hassock, where her head and shoul- | ferno, I should say. 
jers crowned a vast hemisphere of silk and crino- Tomes. ‘“* Why should a woman be compli- 
line. mented? Why should any one be compli- 

After customary salutations and inquiries,| mented? Complimenting is fit amusement for 
Grey turned to his wife: ‘* How did the recep- | little girls, who take pleasure in making believe. 
tion go off, Nelly? A brilliant affair, Isuppose,| When any one compliments me it makes me 
as all Mrs. Moulton’s affairs are ?” angry.” 

Mrs. Grey. ‘Of course it was. A woman Mrs. Grey. “ That’s the reason you are al- 
as clever as Mrs. Moulton is don’t grow gray ways so good-humored, My. Tomes, isn’t it ?— 
and keep beautiful during twenty-five years’ de- | except when you're here.” 
votion to society, with all material means and Tomes was used to this from his friend’s wife, 
appliances of success, without having her pick | who, he knew, respected him, and for whom he 
f the whole town, and the tact to put her ac- had a real regard; and so he took it gruffly but 
juaintances to good use. She asked for you.” kindly. But Grey returned to the charge and 

Grey. ‘‘ That of course, too; and was quite | broke out, ‘‘ Nelly, I take back what I said just 
desolate—that’s the phrase, isn’t it?—while you now. I said you were one of a crowd of passably 
were in hearing, because I wasn’t there; and well-dressed people. Itisn’tso. You are abom- 
when your back was turned was radiant with | inably ill dressed; and so—I beg Miss Larch- 
delight because some one else—Miss Larches or | es’s pardon—are all women nowadays. See 
Mr. Key—was there.” |as you sit there with your gown all puffed out 

Mrs. Grey. ‘ You’re an incorrigible creat- | around you—you look like one of those Dutch 
ure, Stanford. I’m sure she likes you, and me, | toys that are human creature o' top and ball be- 
too. Must a woman be heartless because she’s low, and as if Mr. Key would but give you a 
the fashion? And then you're never tired of ad-| gentle touch you would bob back and forth for 
miring her dress, and her black eyes and gray | halfan hour. There's not a fold ora line about 
curls,” you that has any of the grace of drapery; and 

Miss Larcnes. ‘‘I’m sure every body must! not only so, but not a tint about you, except 
love dear Mrs. Moulton. She is so elegant, has | that orange ribbon, can be rightly called a color. 
such charming manners, and is always so kind | To be passably well dressed you would have to 
to every body.” begin by taking off your hoop.” 

Tomes. ‘*‘ What, Miss Larches, to those who Mrs. Grey. ‘Take off my hoop? Would 
don’t deserve kindness ?” | you have me look like a fright? as slinky as if 

Miss Larcuzs. ‘*Why yes, Mr. Tomes, be-| I had been drawn through a keyhole ?” 
cause—because—” | Miss Larcues. “Take off her hoop!” 

Mr. Key. ‘‘Because, Mr. Tomes, you know,! Mr. Key. ‘‘Beseen withoutherhoop? Why, 
as Hamlet says, ‘Use every man according to| what a guy a woman would look without her 
his desert, and who should escape whipping ?’” hoop? I suppose they do take them off at cer- 

Mrs, Grey’s brown eyes flashed merry malice | tain times; but then they are not visible to the 
at the astonishment with which Tomes received naked eye.” 
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Tomes. ‘‘ Yes, Grey, why take off her hoop? | eight hundred years back. I think that no, 
I don’t care, you know, to have hoops worn. | one in a hundred of them is beautiful, anq , 
But worn or not worn, what matter? A wo-| more than one in twenty endurable; but I ¢ 
man, I suppose, is not like a barrel, liable to| pect you to admire them all.” 


fall into ruins if her hoops are taken off.” Miss Larcues. ‘Fashions! Why, Mr, Gy 
Grey. ‘ Yes, I suppose that a woman would | these are caricatures.” 
really rather be seen with a hole in the heel of Mr. Key. ‘Certainly some of these a 


her stocking now than withouta hoop. Yetten | look as if they were fearfully and wonderfy 
years ago no woman wore a hoop; and did they | made.” 
then look like frights and guys? How was it Grey. “But they represent veritable , 
with you, Nelly? About that time we were 
married; and perhaps you were a fright, but 
people generally didn’t think so, whatever my 
private opinion—of which you knew nothing 
might have been.” 

Miss Larcues. ‘‘ But it wasn’t the fashion 
then to wear hoops, Mr. Grey; and to be out of 





the fashion is to be a fright anda guy. The 





fashion is always pretty.” | 
Grey. “Isit, Miss Larches? I think that it 
is true that those who wear the fashions are gen- 
erally pretty. But as to the fashions them- 
selves, see here. This port-folio contains a col- 
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lection of prints which shows the fashion of la- 
lies’ dresses in Italy, France, and England, for 
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‘umes, I can assure you. Those of the last 
seventy-five years are fashion-plates ; the earlier 
nes portraits.” 

Tomes. ‘‘ Portraits, indeed s and yet most of 
these people had done nothing worthy of the 


Jistinction which a portrait implied in their day, | 


xcept that they did the world the honor of be- 
ing born to a title and estate.” 

Mrs. Grey. “I am not surprised at your 
wondering looks, Laura. Not to go far back, 
look at this ball-dress of 1810—a night-gown— 
no, it’s too scant for a night-gown—a chemise 
of pink silk.” 

Mr. Key. ‘‘ Evidence that women’s effort to 
outstrip each other in dress did not begin in the 
present generation. ‘Those were probably days 
of hasty niarriages.” 

Mrs. Grey. ‘Why, Mr. Key?” 

Mr. Key. “No need of a man’s waiting to 
see more of a woman than he saw on the first 
acquaintance.” 

Tomes. ‘* Surely modest women were never 
seen in such a gown as that.” 

Grey. ‘‘ Yes, our modest and somewhat pre- 
cise grandmothers. These were the gowns of 
which Talleyrand said that they began too late 
and ended too soon. But my dear old Aunt 
Sarah—you remember her, Nelly?—not a prude 
to be suare—too truly modest for that ;. but cer- 
tainly one of the most decorous as weil as the 
best of women, told me that when she was a 
zirl of seventeen she once, by a sudden little 
spring, somewhat more vigorous than she meant 
to make, split her petticoat half-way to the knee. 
Was she less modest at shy seventeen than when, 
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in the ample robes as well as with the acquired 
experience of fifty years later, she told me the 
story? What is modest in dress depends en- 
tirely, up to a certain point, on what is custom- 
ary. Unconsciousness is modesty’s triple shel- 
ter against shame. Immodesty may hide as 
well as expose. Look at this figure covered 
close from the chin to the instep and the wrist, 
and at this in a gown (if gown it can be called) 
so loose at the bust that the pink chemise would 
lush crimson at it. The first is the dissolute 
Marguerite of Lorraine; the last, La belle Ham- 
ilton, no less chaste than beautiful, so that she 
escaped in the Court of Charles II. the breath 
of scandal, even from the tongues of envious 
and eclipsed beauties.” 
| Mrs. Grey. “Women have become more 
modest since then.” 
| Mr. Key. ‘* Or less charitable.” 
| Mrs. Grey. ‘Mr. Key would have us be- 
lieve that the gallantry of his sex has kept pace 
| with the charity of ours.” 
| Mr. Key. “Exactly. Men are not gallant 
| now—only good-natured. Haven't the time and 
| nervous energy to spare for gallantry. But one is 
| tempted to be out of the fashion at Mrs. Grey's; 
| and so to err a little on the other side for the sake 
| of saving one’s reputation from the reproach of 
old fogyism.” 

Mrs. Grey. ‘I surrender. 

Miss Larcues. “ But, Nelly, do look at 
| these hideous peaked and horned head-dresses! 
How frightful! how inconvenient! how uncom- 
| fortable!” 

Grey. ‘“Frightful, inconvenient, and un- 
|comfortable. Is that all? They were the fash- 
|ion, and that was enough. And besides, how 

could they be frightful, Miss Larches, for the 
fashion is always pretty ?” 
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Tomes. ‘ A question which I can put to you 
with a great deal more propriety than you to 
Miss Larches. For this is but a manifestation 
of that craving for the beautiful the satisfaction 
of which you so strongly insist on.” 

Miss Larcues. ‘* Thank you, Mr. Tomes.” 

Grey. “ You forget, Tomes, that I also hold 
that the instinct must be cultivated; and, above 
all, that it should be freed from the trammels 
of servile imitation—that is, of mere fashion. 
But, ladies, don’t confine your criticism to these 
fourteenth century head-dresses. Look through 
the costumes of the three succeeding centuries 
and see how elaborately and hideously the head 
was deformed, apparently for the sole purpose 
of having a head look like any thing but a head, 
and hair like any thing but hair.” 

Mr. Kry. ‘‘ Perhaps the ladies did it for a 
difference; as French dames of position and 
character used to wear a patch of rouge directly 
under the eyes, because color, real or artificial, 
could be found naturally distributed on the 
cheeks of the vulgar and the virtue-less.” 

Grey. ‘“ You have hit upon the very reason. 
No woman, for instance, could wear her hair 
dressed in the style of this costume of 1750, un- 
less she was rich enough to do nothing and to 
command the services of two waiting -maids. 
Her head-dress is a structure erected with skill 
and pains, and to be preserved with care. Her 
hair is drawn violently back from her forehead 
and piled up on a cushion nine inches high. Its 
texture is defiled with grease, and its color con- 
cealed with flour. She has four formal curls, 
hanging, like rolls of parchment, from the top of 
this cushion to below her ear. And o’ top of all 
this are feathers and artificial flowers, and be- 
hind, a mass of be-greased, be-powdered hair 
hanging in a club; the result of the whole being 
hideous monstrosity, which showed that she could 
afford to give up two hours a day to this disfig- 
urement of her pretty head.” 


Tomes. ‘‘ But she attained her end, which | 


was to please herself and others; and so what 
matter whether in her way or in yours ?” 

Grey. ‘Doubtless: for, as you see, she was 
beautiful; and, as fashion did not quite require 
her to flatten her nose and paint her cheeks pea- 
green, she could not destroy the effect of that 
which she left in its natural condition. As to 
her incongruous and monstrous additions to her 
person, the people she met were used to them; 
and so she was yet beautiful in spite of them, 
but not by reason of them. There have been 
countless similar cases since: there are some 
now.” 

Mr. Key. ‘*Miss Larches blushes at that 
look ; but whether with pleasure at the compli- 
ment to herself or indignation at the disparage- 
ment of her toilet deponent saith not.” 

Grey. ‘‘ The first, I trust.” 

Mrs. Grey. “ The last, I know. 
er was a woman yet who didn’t resent a slight 
to her costume more heartily than she prized a 
tribute to her beauty. But what could the wo- 
men have said to each other about their dresses, 


There nev- | 


between 1575 and 1600, when this was the fash 
ion? Stomachers like wedges, stiff with " = 
broidery and heavy with jewels, and with “ 
that reach half-way from the waist to the groy», 
Ruffs a quarter of a yard deep and as stif " 
buckram. See this portrait of Queen Eli 

in full dress!’ What with stomacher, and pojn: 
ed waist, and farthingale, and spreading ruff 
and skirt, covered with ouches and jewels a 
puckers, she looks like a microscopic view 
hideous flying insect with expanded wings, y 
at all like a woman.” 





QUEEN ELIZABETH. 


Grey. “ And her critic’s costume rivals | 
in the very peculiarity by which she is most de- 
formed, by which her figure is made most un 
like that of a woman—the straight outline ot 
the waist and the rising curve below it, meetin 
in such a sharp, unnatural angle. If you w 
see how these lines misrepresent those of nature 
look at the Venus of Milo yonder; she is nake 
to the hips.” 

Mr. Key. “ But the civilized world of mod- 
ern days has tacitly agreed that woman’s fig 
below the shoulders should be imagined rath 
than defined. Does Mr. Grey propose to sub 
stitute the charming reality of undisguised na 
ture ?” 

Grey. ‘* We may veil or even conceal nature 
as our taste or our notions of propriety dictat 
but we can not misrepresent or distort her ex- 
cept at the cost of both beauty and propriety 
Look at these full-length portraits of Catherit 
de Medicis and the Princess Marguerite, daugh 
ter of Francis L., of France.” 

Miss Larcues. ‘‘ What dowdies!” 

Mrs. Grey. ‘‘No, not both. Marguerite’ 
dress is pretty in spite of those puffed epaulets 
upon her shoulders.” 

Mr. Key, ‘ Strange perversity which sees the 
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CATHERINE DE MEDICIS:—1550. 


dress before the woman! I notice first that the 


Princess is a beauty, and the Queen a fright.” 
Grey. ‘‘ The ladies are right, from their point 
of view. Those sleeves rising in Catherine’s 
robe above the shoulders are very unsightly, and, 
in case of the Queen, only complete the expres- 
sion of the costume, which is a grim and grace- 
less stiffness. The reason of this is that the 
outline which these sleeves present is directly 
at variance with that of nature. The peculiar 
sexual characteristic of this part of woman’s fig- 
ure is the gentle downward curve by which the 
lines of the shoulder pass into those of the arm. 
Our knowledge of this enters, consciously or un- 
consciously, into our judgment of this costume, 
and we condemn it at once because it is elabo- 
rately monstrous. Mr, Key’s pretty princess cuts 
a less hideous figure, because in her case the 
slope of the shoulder is preserved until the very 
junction of the arm with the busf§ and partly 
beeduse her bust and waist are defined by her 
gown with a tolerably near approach to nature, 
instead of being concealed, as is the case with 


her royal sister-in-law, by stiff, straight lines, | 


which slant downward on all sides to the ground, 
making the remorseless instigator of the Massa- 
cre of St. Bartholomew look like an enormous 
extinguisher with a woman’s head set on it.” 

‘ Tomes. “I like the color of Marguerite’s 


Grey. “Well done, Tomes! You are right. | 


MARGUERITE OF LORRALNE:—1590. 


One great cause of the superiority of her cos- 
tume is that it presents a contrast of rich color 
in unbroken masses, while the Queen wears 
black velvet patched with white satin and elab- 
orately disfigured—ornamented, she would call 
it—with embroidery, ermine, lace, and jewels.” 

Miss Larcues. ‘ It is very ugly.” 

Mrs. Grey. ‘‘ Hideous.” 

Grey. “ You are very prompt and decided in 
the condemnation of a costume to which your 
eyes are unaccustomed; but look at that which 
you wear, and which I confess that it would be 
very difficult for you to avoid wearing. Here 
are two fashion-plates of last month.* Look at 
that shawled lady. If you did not know that 
her shoulders are covered with a shawl, and 
that what surmounts the shawl is a bonnet, you 
would not suspect the figure to be human. The 
outlines are just those of a pyramid, slightly 
rounded at the apex, and nearly as broad across 
the base as it is high. What is there of wo- 
man in such a figure? See, too, this evening 
full dress.” 

Mr. Key. ‘Full enough—at the bottom; but 
not much dress at the top.” 

Grey. ‘ Mr. Key will please not interrupt by 
impertinent observations. This figure brings to 
mind the enchantments in the stories of the 
Dark Ages, in which knights were exposed to 
the allurements of fiends, who are women to the 


* This conversation took place in April, 150%. 
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SHAWL AND LADY! 
breast, and monsters below.. From the head as 
far as half-way down the waist this figure is 
natural, 

Mr. Key. ‘‘ Under thecircumstances, couldn’t 
be otherwise. Au naturel I should call it, except 
for a little spice of flowers and lace. Looks like 
a portrait of Madame la Comtesse l’Epine, whose 
neck begins one inch and a quarter below her 
shoulder-blades.” 

Mrs. Grey. ‘‘ You are exact in your scan- 
dal, Mr. Key. How do you know?” 

Mr. Key. ‘‘Measured. Stood ten minutes 
behind her at Mrs. Moulton’s last crush. Cal- 
culation very exact. Shoulder-blades sufficient- 
ly prominent. Charley Bang, who’s in the 
Coast Survey, said it was a splendid chance for 
measurement by triangulation.” 

Grey. ‘‘ Well, from a point which may be 
seen, but need not be named, this figure begins 
to lose all semblance to a woman's shape. It 
runs inward in a straight line where nature shows 
a gentle curve (look again at the Venus), and 
then suddenly its outlines break into a sharp 
angle, and form 
a monstrous non- 
descript figure, 
which is not on- 
ly unlike nature, 
but has no re- 
lations whatever 
withnature. The 
merest child sees 
that no such out- 
line can be pro- 
duced by drapery 
upon a woman's 
form, and that 
there must be an 
elaborate frame- 

work underneath 
that dome of silk, 
and that the wo- 
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man merely supplies the motive power by y 
it is made to perambulate. A 
rig hangs in her skirts like a clapper ij 
and I never meet one without being tempr, 
take her up by the neck and ring her,” | 
Mr. Key. “‘Some women’s dresses are y 
of death; but wringing their necks not t} 
antest mode of inflicting the punishment.” 
Mrs. Grey. ‘*No, Mr. Key; m 
women by ringing of another kind.” 
Grey. ‘You mean by what Mr. Bull 
‘the halter of Imen.’ But this costume 
faulty in two other important points. It 


woman ir 


ny} 
i 


out pure, decided color of any tint, present 
on the contrary, an agglomeration « 
and blotches of various mongrel hues 

Mrs. Grey. ‘‘Hearthe man! That ey 
site brocade!” 


! 


Grey. ‘‘—and whatever beauty it might 
erwise have had, of either form or color, y 
be frittered away by the multitudinous and 1 
tiform trimmings with which it is bedizep 
and it has no girdle.” 

Mrs. Grey. ‘‘O sweet Simplicity! T! 
is no goddess but Simplicity, and Stanford Gr 
is her prophet. What would your Serenity ha 
the poor woman wear? A white muslin 
with a blue sash, and a rose in her hair? T! 
style went out with stage 
drunk under the table.” 

Grey. “And well it might. For if dres 
be worthy of any attention at all, it demands 
colors and forms which require taste to be sl 
in their arrangement and adaptation. Your y 
man in white and your man in black are sec 
from an exhibition of bad taste as your silent 





oaches and gentlemer 


folk are sure not to exhibit folly or ignoran 





as the others deaf folk to hear them.” 

Miss Larcues. ‘‘Good Mr. Censor, 
then shall we do? You have done nothing 
but find fault and forbid. Is there not in a 
this collection a single toilet that is positiy 
beautiful, to be text for a sermon on what is 
right as well as what is wrong?” 

Grey. ‘Certainly. Tl find you the text 
immediately, and preach the sermon if you de- 
sire it. 


what 


Here, indeed, are two costumes ver) 
unlike, and yet both beautiful. The first th 
fashions of 1812 and thereabout; the second the 
dress of this peasant girl of Normandy. Look 
first at the lady of fashion of 1812 in her even- 
ing dress, and remark the adaptation of that 
beautiful gown to all purposes for which a gow! 
is intended.™ 

Miss Larcnes. ‘‘ Why do you say ‘gown,’ 
Mr. Grey, and Mr. Tomes, too? Nobody els 
does,” 

Grey. ‘Tomes does it for old fashion’s sake. 
I because it describes the garment exactly, whicl 
no other English word does. ‘ Dress’ is ve!) 
vague; it is as applicable to a man as to a wo- 
man, to a savage as to a civilized man, and it 
takes in all that is worn from head to foot 
‘Robe’ is a French mantua-making affecta- 
tion: in English it means what kings and judges 
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EVENING DRESS :-—1812. 


wear. But ‘gown’ is just the word, and it has 
been used for centuries as I use it.—Well, this 
gown of 1812, how completely it clothes the en- 


tire figure, and with what a decorous grace, what | 


ease and comfort to the wearer! The entire 
person is concealed, except the tip of one foot, 
the hands, the head and throat, and just enough 
of the bust to reveal the existence of its feminine 
charms without exposing them; yet how mani- 


festly there is a well-formed, untortured woman | 


enveloped in those tissues! The waist is girdle- 
marked just at the proper place; neither just 


beneath the breasts, as was a few years before | 


and after, nor just above the hips, as it has been 
for many years past, and as it was three hun- 


dred years ago. Compare the figure with those | 


on these fashion-plates of the present day. How 
the lines of one figure tell of health, and grace, 
and bounteous fullness of life! and how poor, 


and mean, and man-made the others seem! | 
Those limbs look free as air, and are so; but 


there is not a woman of the slightest pretensions 
to fashion nowadays who, when dressed, can clap 
her hands above her head any more than if she 
were Queen Elizabeth. Isn’t that true?” 

Mrs. Grey. ‘‘No such woman when she is 
dressed wants to clap her hands above her head. 
—Take care, Stanford, you'll topple that Venus 
down upon me!” 


Mrs. Grey springs up and raises her arms to | 


catch the statue. The figure is held firmly by 
Grey's hand; but there is a sound as of rending 


and snapping, and Mrs. Grey sits suddenly down, 
blushing crimson, and looking smile-sheathed 
daggers at her husband. 

| Grey. ‘*Nowoman when she is dressed wants 
to clap her hands above her head. Now you are 

| only half-dressed—” 

| Mrs. Grey ‘‘ Stanford!” 

Grey. ‘ Don’t you call that a demi-toilet £ 
Only half-dressed, I say, and yet you are pow- 
erless to protect yourself against one of the com- 
monest accidents of life, except at the risk of 
tearing your clothes off your back, and hardly 
even at that; for the mantua-maker’s shackles 
may prove too strong for you.—But to return 
to this costume of 1812. Its chief beauty is a 
trait in which it differs from the costume of the 
present day, and of most of those of times past, 
is, that it has, or seems to have, no form of its 
own. It is mere clothing for the person who 
wears it, around whose figure it falls in graceful 
and easy lines; and as these must change with 
every motion of the wearer for others, also beau- 
| tiful, the eye is constantly relieved with varying 
pleasure. Ample, too, as the gown is, it fol- 
lows the contour of the figure in front sufficient- 
|ly to taper gracefully to the feet, touching the 
| floor lightly. A side view would show it trail- 
| ing very lightly.” 
| Tomes. ‘Consistent critic! You said these 
| costumes were equally beautiful; and yet, while 
| the gown of the 1812 lady touches the floor, and 
| clings in little wrinkles round her feet, the peas- 
| ant girl’s frock is wider at the bottom than any 
where else.” 
| Grey. ‘Daniel, you have come to judgment, 

| and shall presently be answered. Meantime no- 
tice another trait of the beauty of the costumes 
of 1811, 1812, and 1813. They are in one, or 
| two, or, at most, three colors; the gowns, the 

outer garments, and the bonnets or head-dresses, 

being severally of one unbroken tint; and the 
trimming that they have is very moderate in 
| quantity, though rich in quality.” 

Miss Larcues. “ Why, so it is. I should 
not have noticed that; and yet our dresses are 
trimmed so much.” 

Mr. Key. “Chief use of dresses now to dis- 
play trimming; chief use of women to display 
dresses. Therefore—” 

Mrs. Grey. * Yes, I must admit that nowa- 
days a matron could not use the warning which 
Shakspeare makes Constance address to Prince 
Louis— 


| 


“**_the Devil tempts thee here 
In likeness of a new, untrimmed bride. 


Grey. ‘ Miss Larches’s objection is in order. 
She did not notice the lack of trimming in these 
costumes because it is not needed to complete 
the dress or give it character. In a well-de- 

signed costume the absence of trimming is nev- 
er felt, only its presence attracts attention.” 
Tomes. ‘‘ But my objection. The Normandy 
petticoat.” 
Grey. ‘ Yes, now for my pretty peasant girl. 
She is not in full holiday costume, perhaps; but 
she is dressed, as the ladies call it; for though 
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NORMANDY PEASANT GIRL. 


her feet are stockingless, and she carries her shoes 
in her hand, she ison her way doubtless to some 
rustic merry-making. Her waist is indicated, 
but uncompressed. Her shoulders are covered, 
and she can move her arms at will. In fact, 
she is entirely at ease in her costume, and un- 
conscious of it, except perhaps for a shy suspicion 
that it becomes her, or she it.” 

Tomes. “ But how about the expansion and 
the brevity of that skirt, which cries excelsior to 
the pink night-gown ?” 

Grey. ‘‘Oh, implacable-upon-the-subject-of- 
short-petticoats Rhadamanthus, don’t you see 
that your poor victim’s arms as well as her legs 
are bare? And why, if it be the custom, should 
not one limb be shown as well as the other? 
That girl’s grandmothers and great-great-grand- 
mothers wore skirts of just that length from their 
childhood to their old age; so why should not 
she? And the frock is but little shorter than 
that which good Aunt Sarah split; and do you 
need assurance of her perfect modesty? As to 
the expansion of these skirts in comparison with 


those of 1812, it is inevitable, because they hang | 


but little below the calf of the leg. In both cos- 
tumes the form of the drapery is determined by 
the natural lines of the figure, and this is what 
good taste and common sense demand. In both 





these costumes the means of locomotion are y;. 
or indicated. But look at a woman noy 
From the waist down she is a puzzle of gjJ} 


| that moves in a mysterious way.’ 
| Mr. Key. ‘‘Its wonders to perform, 

| Grey. ‘‘ And what a simple and han 
| effect of color is this costume! The fro 
rich, low-toned red, positive and pure; th, 
blue; the enviable little kerchief yellow. 

suited to her brunette complexic n: and 

quaint head-dress of a tender green.” 

Mrs. Grey. ‘But, Stanford, you 
you is ; 

Grey. ‘I admit the truth of the acc 

Mrs. Grey. ‘*—don’t you see that it is 
women that charm you, not their dresses? ‘J 
women are, in your horrid man’s- 
creatures; they are rounded, lithe, shapel 

-what I’ve heard you say Homer calls Bris 

Grey. ‘‘ White armed, deep bosomed ? 

Mrs. Grey. ‘*‘ Such women are beautif 
any costume. But how shall puny, ill~ 
women wear such costumes without exh 
all those personal defects which our present 
ions conceal? You are cruel in your 
tions.” 

Mr. Key. ‘Cruel, but unfortunately tr 
that to be beautiful in any costume a wor 
must be—beautiful.” 

Grey. ‘* A profound truth of which most y 
men appear to be entirely ignorant- Color 1 





enhance the beauty of complexion ; but to devis 
a costume which shall make ugly women bi 
ful is past the ingenuity of all the modist 
Paris. What did all the ugly women do betw 
1811 and 1813? and what those of Normar 
for centuries past? Did they look any u 
for their beautiful costume? Ugliness ma) 
covered ; but even then it can not always | 
concealed. And the fashions of the day wl 
you laud as so charitable—as covering such : 
multitude of sins—do they so kindly veil per- 
sonal defects? Miss Larches, what is the fash- 
ion for evening parties ?” 

Miss Larcues. ‘* Why, low neck and short 
sleeves, of course.” 

Grey. ‘‘ And you wouldn’t think of g 
otherwise ?” 

Miss Larcues. ‘Quite impossible! Would 
you go in a brown frock-coat ?” 

Grey. ‘‘ Certainly not.” 

Tomes. ‘‘ Why not, Grey? Only because 
is not the fashion; and not to be in the fashion 
is to be a fright anda guy.” * 

Tue Lapies. ‘‘Good, Mr. Tomes! Served 
him right! We have him there.” 

Grey. ‘Not at all. My brown frock-coat is 
my working-dress; but an evening party is a 
festive occasion, for which a festive costun 
should be worn. If you attack me for wearing 
such a hideous thing as a dress-coat in conform- 
ity to fashion, I admit that I have no defense. 
But, Mr. Key, you see more of society that 
Tomes and I together, twice over; what do you 
find to be the result of this exposure of arms and 
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aa and shoulders, which fashion inexorably 
declares shall be full-dress ?” 

Mr. Key. “ Emotions of alternate pity and 
delight. Former in excess.” 

Grey. ‘It can’t be otherwise until all wo- 
men are beautiful. A set fashion, to which all 
feel bound to conform, rigidly preserves the con- 
trasts of unequal Nature. Were it otherwise, 
every person might adopt a style suited to his or 
her peculiarities of person, and in this way miti- 
gate and humor defects, but nothing more; for 
deformity (which is a matter of degree) can by 
no device be made beauty.” 

Mrs. Grey. “ But, Stanford, there are times | 
when— ” 

Grey. ‘There are no times when taste and 
tact can not drape woman’s figure so that it will 
possess some of the attraction peculiar to her 
sex. But supposing it were not so, how absurd 
it is to hide the very humanity of all women, at 
all times, for the sake of concealing in some 
women the sign of their perfected womanhood 
at certain times!” 

Mr. Key. ‘‘Consequences are certainly some- 
times astonishing. Mrs. Flounsir was one of a 
little party on my yacht only two weeks ago, and 


vesterday—” 





disloyal dresses? Do vouchsafe us some mas- 
culine rules to dress by.” 

Grey. ‘‘I’ve done it already. Indeed I have 
printed something of the kind before; and it was 
my proposal to read it, in its new form, to Cato 
the Censor here, which brought on the discus- 
sion between us which your entrance interrupt- 
ed, and so pleasantly diverted into the desultory 
chat we have just indulged in.” 

Tomes. ‘* We have just indulged in! Hear 
the fellow! He is like Madame de Staél, who, 
after talking to a newly-introduced man through 
a whole evening on a stretch, said that she had 
rarely met a more agreeable or intelligent per- 
son. Her host had omitted to tell her that her 
new acquaintance was dumb.” 

Grey. ‘* And Tomes is like Sydney Smith, 
who met Macaulay one morning at one of 
Rogers’s breakfast parties, when the historian 
was in one of his most brilliant and communi- 
cative veins. The wit hardly got a chance to put 
in a word; so when, as the party were passing 
from the breakfast-table to the drawing-room, 
some one said to him, ‘What a magnificent 
colloquist Macaulay is !’ he replied, ‘ Soliloquist, 
Sir; soliloquist!’ The anecdote is not in print, 
I believe.” 

Mrs. Grey. ‘‘How unfortunate that we 
should have had Sydney Smith’s mortification, 


| without the instruction that compensated it.” 


Grey. “Or the wit that avenged it.” 
Miss Larcues. ‘‘ A truce! a truce! and let 


| us have the essay.” 


MES. FLOUNSIR. 


Mrs. Grey. ‘‘ She sent you word she couldn't 
go to-morrow. Well, Laura and I will take her 
place; although I fear you did not take good 
care of her.’ 

Mr. Key. “Her fault that I wasn’t more | 
solicitous. Kept me in utter ignorance, don’t 
you see ?”” 

Miss Larcnes. ‘‘ But, Mr. Grey, why not | 
put all these very fine notions of yours about 
toilet, costume, dress, into an essay—with a be- | 
ginning, a middle, and an end—that might be a 
sort of rule of life to us poor women who will | 
go about hankering after heterodox bonnets and | 


Tomes. ‘‘ Yes, Grey, the essay. Mrs. Grey 
will endure it for our sakes; and I will listen in 
hopes of finding a seam in your armor.” 

Grey. ‘I consent, of course.” 

Grey opened a drawer in his library -table, 
and taking out a manuscript of a few sheets, read 
the following : 

“ON THE LAWS OF DRESS. 

‘To dress is to put in order, to make fit for 
use; and to dress the body is to give it proper 
covering. To propriety in dress, comfort and 
decency are first essential ; next, fitness to per- 
son and condition; last, beauty of form, color, 
and material. To seek the last first, is to risk 
the loss of all; for what is neither comfortable, 
decent, nor suitable, can not be completely beau- 
tiful. Comfort and decency require only suffi- 
cient covering; and what is sufficient, climate 


| and custom must determine. 


‘* The two principal requisites of dress being 
easily attainable, the others are almost simulta- 
neously sought; and dress at the outset be- 
comes, among all people, one of those mixed 
arts which seek the union of the usefal and the 
beautiful, and which thus hold a middle place 
between mechanic art and fine art. Of these 
arts dress is the lowest and the least important: 
the lowest, because the attainment of perfection 
in it requires only the lowest order of intellectu- 
al endowment and culture ; the least important, 
as having neither intellectual nor emotional sig- 
nificance, and so being without wsthetic pur- 
pose; but, as an art, having in view only the 
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temporary sensuous gratification of the eye. 
Dress, too, is the first decorative art which men 
attempt to practice; because, as they emerge 
from the savage state, the acquirement of skill 
with the distaff, the spindle, the loom, and in 
dyeing, is the first stage of their advancement. 
The costumes of half-civilized people—as the 
shawl of India, the Mexican poncho, the Peru- 
vian reboso, the silken fabrics of China, of Per- 
sia, and of Turkey—are unsurpassed for beauty 
of design, richness of fabric, comfort, and con- 
venience. ‘Taste in dress seems also to be so 
much a mere matter of instinct, that the diffu- 
sion of wealth and the comparative cheapness 
of textile fabrics has caused it to be no longer a 
criterion of culture, social position, or even ap- 
preciation of the beautiful, except as to costume 
itself. 

‘Dress has relations to society and to the 
individual. It indicates the temper of the time 
and the character of a people. Wanton loose- 
ness of habit and of manners reached their ex- 
treme together in the time of Charles the Sec- 
ond; the hollow artificiality of society which 
crumbled into dust at the French Revolution 
had its counterpart in the costume which van- 
ished with it; and in the fashions of our own 
day those of women, contrived less to be beauti- 
ful than for the exhibition of reckless expendi- 
ture; those of men, cheap and sober-hued, there 
is expressed the lavish and laborious spirit of 
the times—the right hand gathering only for the 
left to scatter. Dress has an appreciable effect 
upon the mental condition of individuals. The 
man is best suited to his dress, and the dress to 
the man, when he is not conscious of it. The 
consciousness of sordid or unpleasantly-pecu- 
liar garments depresses even the wise ; the con- 
sciousness of rich and gaudy raiment will elate 
the foolish. Excellence in dress is chiefly rela- 
tive; for its absolute beauty is quite lost if it is 
not suited to the person and the position of the 
wearer, and does not sufficiently correspond to 
the fashion of his time and country to escape re- 
mark for eccentricity. So the elements of its 
completeness are unknown and variable. 

**Comfort and decency in dress need not be 
insisted on; for maxims were not made for 
idiots. But clothes should not only be com- 
fortable and decent, but seem so. For as to all 
others but the wearer, what is the difference be- 
tween shivering and seeming to shiver, swelter- 
ing and seeming to swelter? 

** Convenience is a kind of comfort; but it 
relates more to doing than to being. It is the 
third essential quality to proper dress. Men 
should not hunt in Spanish cloaks, and do not, 
nor should women walk the streets in trailing 
gowns. No beauty of fashion or material in 
dress can compensate for manifest inconven- 
ience. Gowns opening before produce a pleas- 
anter impression than those which open behind; 
for we do not see the lady’s maid or husband, 
and there is an intuitive though unconscious 
knowledge that the former are convenient, the 
latter inconvenient. So every proper dress 
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should allow, and seem to allow, the easy 1 
formance of all movements natural to the a. . ; 
er; otherwise it violates the first law of 
mixed arts—fitness. Thus children should a 
be tormented with the toilet, but wear lott 
simple in fashion, loose, and inexpensive, 
their right to roll upon the grass and to »] 
the dirt. Whatever their condition jn }j 
give them, except upon rare festive o 

any thing more than clean skins twice 
and clothes which it will trouble no one 
torn or soiled, is to be vulgarly pretenti 
waste money for the mere sake of s 
ability to waste it. 

** Next to convenience is fitness to years 
condition in life. soys and girls who dress 
men and women are not less ridiculous, an 
and wom 
In both cases 
especially in the latter, certain failur 
poses folly. All devices to make age look 
youth only succeed in depriving age of its 
liar and becoming traits, and leaving it a | 
ed or ahaggard sham. Fixed conditions i 


far more excusable than old men 
who dress like young ones. 


do not exist among us, and are disappearing 
ery where with the advance of Christian « 
zation. Yet various conditions must to a gr 
or less degree exist here as elsewhere. N 
essarily higher or lower, but different. FE) 
fitness and conformity of the seen to the uns 
requires that this fitness should have outy 
The philanthropist may note witl 
pleasure in the abandonment of distinctive 
tume a sign of social progress, and rejoice t! 
it can not be arrested; but its effect upon th 
beauty, the keeping, and the harmonious var 
and contrast of external life is to be deplored. 
**In all arts, whether fine art or mixed art, 
form is the most important element of absolut: 
beauty. So it is in dress. Unbroken, flowing 
lines are essential to the beauty of dress, whi 
in every part should correspond to the forms of 
nature, or be in harmony with them. The gen- 
eral outlines of the figure should be indicated at 
the least, and no others should be substitute 
for them. Sharply intersecting lines are inhar- 
monious; and fixed angles are monstrous, except 
where Nature has placed them at the junctior 
of the limbs with the trunk. A garment whi 
flows from the shoulders downward is incom- 
plete without a girdle. A recent fashion of Is- 
dies’ dress, the upper line of the gown cuttin 
with pitiless straightness across the undulating 
forms of the shoulders and bust, the berthe con- 
cealing the union of the arms with the body, 
and adding with its straight lower edge anothe 
discordant line to the costume, its long ungirdled 
waist piercing with a sharp point a puffed and 
gathered swell below, is an instance of utter dis- 
regard of Nature, and deliberate violation of 
harmony, and the consequent attainment of 
discord and absurdity in every particular. 
‘‘The girdle is in female dress the most im 
portant and the most charming accessory of cos- 
tume—that which most defines the peculiar beau- 
ties of woman’s form, and to which the tenderest 


expression. 
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associations cling. Its knot has ever had a sweet 
sienificance which makes it sacred. What token 
could a lover receive which he would prize so 
highly as the girdle whose office he has so often 


envied? ‘That,’ cries Waller— 
‘That which her slender waist confin’d 
Shall now my joyful temples bind. 

. . * *. . * 
Give me but what this ribbon bound, 
Take all the rest the sun goes round.’ 


Taste tells us that with this cestus the least at- 
tractive woman puts on some of Venus’s beauty ; 
sentiment forbids her to discard so true a type 
of her tender power that its mere lengthening 
makes every man her servant. 


«In distinguishing the sexes by form of cos- | 


tume, long and loose gowns are properly assign- 
ed to women, for the concealment of certain pe- 
culiarities of the female figure, which might be 
called defects were it not that they adapt it to 
its proper functions without diminishing its at- 
tractiveness. Its centre of gravity is low; its 
breadth at the hip great; its base narrow; so 
that its natural movements, unless the action of 
the hip and knee joints are concealed, are un- 
graceful. This may be seen in the antics of 
ballet-dancers, in whom the movements of the 
arms, bust, and head are graceful and signifi- 
cant, but those of the legs equally without grace 
or meaning. 

“Color is the point of next importance. 
Colors have harmonies and discords, like sounds, 
which must be carefully observed in composing 
costume. Perception of these can not be taught 
more than perception of harmony in music ; but, 
like that, if possessed at all, it may be developed 
and perfected. No fine effects of color are to be 
attained without broad masses of pure and pleas- 
ing tints. These, however, may be set off and 
relieved by trimming of broken and combined 
colors, as sauces and condiments give zest to 
viands. But dresses striped, plaided, or check- 
ered are not in accordance with the dictates of 
pure taste. Parti-colored costumes might well 
be left to fools; but fools no longer wear a dis- 
tinctive costume. ‘The three primary and the 
three secondary colors—red, yellow, and blue, 
orange, green, and purple—positive in tint but 
low in tone, afford the best hues for costume, 
and are inexhaustible in their beautiful combi- 
nations. To these may be added white and 
black, not properly colors, but effective in com- 
bination, and the various tints of brown found in 
nature. But curiously sought-out tints, without 
distinctive hue, have little beauty which they do 
not borrow from the fabric to which they are im- 
parted, 

“The effect of the absolute beauty of costume 
which results from form and color may be en- 
irely frittered away by excess of trimming. 
This, whatever its costliness, is a mere petty ac- 
cessory to dress; and the use of it, except to de- 
fine terminal outlines, as a border at a hem, or 
to soften their impingement upon the flesh, as 
soft lace at the throat and wrists, is a confession 
of weakress in the main points of the costume, 


or indicates a depraved and trivial taste. When 
they pretend to beauty in themselves, that beau- 
ty, like all other, must be attained by a clearly 
marked design. Delicacy or richness of fabric 
will not compensate for the like of this. Not 
that lace or any other ornamental fabric should 
imitate exactly the forms of natural objects, but 
that the conventional forms should be beautiful 


| in themselves and clearly traced in the pattern, 


as, for instance, in the figures on an India shawl. 
Akin to trimmings are jewels and all humbler 
appendages to dress; and if, as common sense 
would dictate, every part of dress should have a 
function and perform it, and seem to do so, and 
should not seem to do that which it does not do, 
these should be worn only when they serve a 
useful purpose—as a brooch, a button, a chain, 
a signet, or a guard-ring; or when they have 
significance—as a wedding-ring, an epaulet, or 
an order. But brooch and button must fasten, 
chain secure, signet bear device, or sink into a 
pretentious, vulgar sham. So there should be 
keeping between these articles and their offices. 
Gold should not be used to secure silver, velvet 
to shelter linsey-woolsey. 

‘* The human head is the most beautiful and 
expressive object in nature. At certain times 
it needs a covering: but in its natural state the 
less it is decorated the more beautiful it is, and 
any decoration, whether added to it or made 
with the hair itself, which distorts its form or is 
in discord with its outlines, is an abomination. 

‘* Perfumes are no part of dress, but have been 
made accessory to it from the remotest antiqui- 
ty. But only a sparing use of the most delicate 
will free the user from the charge of deliberately 
contriving to attract attention to the person by 
addressing the lowest and most sensuous of the 
senses. Next to no perfume at all, the faint 
fragrance of roses laid away in drawers, which 
some women bear about them like sweet mem- 
ories of faded joys, the scent of lavender, such as 
Walton tells us filled the chambers of country 
inns where honest anglers stopped, or of the Co- 
logne water which can not purify Cologne, is to be 
preferred. 

‘* Dress should be cheerful and enlivening in 
its general expression ; but for adults not incon- 
sistent with earnestness and dignity of character. 
There is a radical and absurd incongruity be- 
tween the real condition and the outward seem- 
ing of a man or woman who knows and enters 
into the duties, the joys, and the sorrows of life, 
and who is clad in a trivial, grotesque, or ex- 
travagant costume. 

‘* These, then, are the requisites to dress: 
comfort, decency, convenience, fitness, beauty 
of form and color, simplicity, genuineness, har- 
mony with Nature and with itself.” 


When Grey had finished his essay there was 
dead silence for a while. The ladies looked 
puzzled, Mr. Key imperturbable ; but presently 
Tomes broke out : 

**T’m sorry for it, Grey, but I can’t help say- 
ing, that though your essay is a clever bit of writ- 
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ing for you, it’s small business for a man to be 


criticising people’s clothes and laying down rules | 
by which folk may make themselves look pretty.” | 


Grey. “ And yet the greatest of modern phi- 
iosophers, whom you so reverence — Bacon — 


wrote essays on Beauty, on Deformity, on Gar- | 


dens, Buildings, on Ceremonies, and even on 


Masques; and the statesman whom you most | 
admire—Burke—wrote a volume upon the Beau- | 
tiful; and Cousin, one of the leading metaphy- | 
sicians of our day, has devoted himself to like | 


lucubrations, and not having the fear of Daniel 
Tomes before his eyes, has dared to maintain 


that the beautiful and the good are but different | 


manifestations of the same excellence.” 


Tomes. ‘ Well enough that for a Frenchman | 


and a metaphysician. 
essay on Beauty, says that ‘ Virtue is like a rich 
stone, best plain set;’ and that it is not gener- 
ally found ‘that very beautiful persons are oth- 
erwise of great virtue.’ ”’ 


But Bacon, in his very | 


Grey. ‘‘ You forget that he also says, ‘ And | 


surely Virtue is best in a body that is comely.’’ 

Mrs. Grey. ‘‘The essay was all very fine, 
and doubtless very true, as well as sententious 
and profound. But hark you, Mr. Wiseman, 
to something not dreamed of in your philosophy! 
We women dress, not to be simple, genuine, 
harmonious, and all that sort of thing, or even, 
though you think we do, to please you men, but 
to brave each other’s criticism. And so when 


LADY PERCY AND NORTHUMBERLAND, 


the time comes to get our Fall things, Laura and | 


[ will wear what is the fashion, in spite of you | 


and your rudiments and elements.” 

Grey. ‘‘I am yet sane, and so have no no- 
tion that any woman in her senses is going to 
deviate from the prevailing mode of dress toward 
such remote points as grace, simplicity, and na- 
ture.” 

Mr. Key. ‘‘ Martyrdom without glory. Don’t 
believe that one of the female saints was out of 
the fashion. A woman’ will submit to be torn 
in pieces by wild beasts; but what is that to 
wearing an unfashionable bonnet? Surprised, 
Mr. Grey, though; you said nothing about the 
beautiful costumes which early martyrs must have 
worn: graceful costumes of Greece and Rome.” 

Grey. ‘‘ Nothing ture beautiful could be de- 
vised. 
question in temperate and cold climates, and 
among people whose women walk much abroad. 
Those costumes were suited to men who lived 
under serene skies, and women who kept con- 
stantly indoors. The fashions of France and 
England from 1795 to 1805 were the result of a 
headlong recoil toward classic simplicity. The 
fashion of 1812 owes its grace chiefly to a dis- 
creet adaptation of Greek style of drapery to the 
climate and habits of civilized Europe. But 
here are five volumes full of beautiful costumes 
for men and women: Frank Howard's ‘Spirit 
of Shakspeare’s Plays.’ Few of the composi- 
tions have much other merit, but they are all 
rich in that. See this figure: could comfort, 
convenience, grace, propriety, and conformity to 
nature be more completely united ?” 


the barriers between man and man 


But those costumes are quite out of the 
| costume who could hesitate ? 


Tomes. ‘‘ But one part of the essay surpris« 
me much, even from you. For the mere sak 
of picturesque variety you would brand callings 
and conditions with a distinctive costume, an 
so perpetuate the degradation of labor, the seg 
regation of professions, and set up again one ot 

You shoul 
have sought your audience on the banks of th 
Ganges, not on those of the Hudson. This uni- 
formity of costume is the great outward and vis 
ible sign of present political equality, and of so- 
cial equality which is to come.” 

Grey. “Your democratic zeal makes yor 
forget that the essay recognizes the significanc 
of this uniformity in dress, and deplores it only 
on the score of the beauty and fitness of extern- 
al life. Between human progress and variety of 
But I have thought 
that uniformity of costume might be not a log- 
ical consequence of political equality and dif- 
fused intelligence, but the fruit of vanity and 
petty pride, and at variance with the very de- 
mocracy from which it seems to spring. Fo 
the man who takes pains not to show any mark 
of his calling contemns it openly; and so does 
not this endeavor of every man to dress like ev- 
ery other man degrade labor and demoralize th 
laborer? Our very maid-servants—who trotted 
over their native bogs shoeless, stockingless, 
bonnetless, and who work day and night for a 
few dollars a month—spend all of the wages 
that the poor creatures don’t give to their priests 
or their families, in hoops, flounced silk dresses, 


| and high-colored bonnets for Sunday wearing. 
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Mrs. Grey. ‘‘Do you grudge the poor girls 
their holiday and their holiday dress ?” 

Grey. “Far from it. Let us all make life | 
1s bright as may be with holidays and holiday | 
iresses. But what has that to do with our all 
iressing alike? When I meet a French nursery- 
naid with her white-capped, bonnetless head, a 
espect for her mingles with my admiration of 
er head-dress. But when I see other women 
in the same condition of life flaunting past her 
in bonnets which are cheap and vulgar imita- 
tions of those their mistresses wear, I respect as 
little as admire. _Why should all men on cer- 
tain occasions get into dress-coats and stove-pipe | 
hats ?—habits so hideous in themselves that he 
must unmistakably be a man bred to wearing 
them, if not a fine-looking and distinguished 
man, who can don them without detriment to 
1is personal appearance.” 

Mr. Key. “ Very reason why every free and 
enlightened American citizen will sacrifice com- 
fort and his last dollar to exercise his right to 
wear them. Can't help, either, deciding in his 
favor. For your idea of a proper costume, Mr. | 
Grey, seems to be a blue, red, or yellow bolster- 
‘ase drawn down over the head, with a hole in | 
the middle of the closed end for the head, two | 
at the corners for the arms, and a cord about 
the waist.” 

Grey. ‘I don’t scout your pattern so much 
as you expected. Worse costumes in every re- 
spect have been often worn. See this beautiful 
figure of Heloise: the immortal priestess of self- 
sacrificing love shows a costume which conforms 
ilmost exactly to your description.” 





against you as to the importance of richness in 
dress. What say you to Shakespeare's ‘ Costly 
thy habit as thy purse can buy ?’” 

Grey. ‘‘ That it is not Shakespeare's advice, 
but that of a wily, worldly-minded old courtier 
to his son, at a time when to get on at court and 
among people of condition a man had need t 
be richly dressed. That need has passed away 
We do not know what Shakespeare thought upoi 
the subject, or what he would have made a Polo- 
nius say, had he lived nowadays. But we know 
that Horace’s simplex munditiis—neat simplici- 
ty, Nelly—was the expression of his personal 
admiration.” 

Mrs. Grey. ‘ Yes, the poets are always ray- 
ing about neat simplicity, or something els« 
that’s not the fashion. I suppose they sustain 
you in your condemnation of perfumes too.” 

Tomes. ‘‘There I’m with Grey, and the po- 
ets too, I think.” 

Mrs. Grey. “ What say you, Mr. Key ?” 

Mr. Key. “‘ Always distrust a woman steepe: 
in perfumes upon the very point as to which sh 
seeks to impress me favorably.” 

Tomes. ‘‘At least, Grey [turning to him] 
Plantus says, ‘ Mulier recte olet ubi nihil olet ; 
which you may translate for the ladies, if you 
choose.”’ 

Grey [As if to himself and Tomes 

** *Still to be powder'd, still perfum'd, 
Lady, it is to be presum’d, 
Though art's hid causes are not found, 
All is not sweet, all is not sound.'" 

Mrs. Grey. ‘‘ What’s that you’re having all 
to yourselves there ?”’ 

Grey. ‘‘ Only a few lines from one of Rare 
Ben’s daintiest songs.” 

Mrs. Grey. ‘‘ What do poets know about 
dress, even when they art poetesses? Look at 
your friend, the authoress of the ‘ Willow 
Wreath,’ which she wrote for no other earthly 
reason that I can see than that her name hap- 
pened to be Ophelia. What a spook that wo- 
man is!” 

Mr. Key. ‘‘Glad to know at last what that 
word means. Spook— something lean, long- 
necked, and ugly, dressed in all the colors of 
the rainbow at once, and some that are not in 
the rainbow besides; with a wreath on its head, 
and cork-screw curls hanging down its back. 
Something to be approached by men, if at all, 
with distant and awful respect, and by women 
with secret exultation.” 

Miss Larcues. “In a word, Mr. Key, a 
spook is a fright; and every ill-dressed woman 
| is a fright.” 

Here a neat, fresh-looking maid-servant en- 
tered, and said, ‘‘ Please, Ma’am, dinner is 
served ;” and after the expression of a little 





HELOISE:—ABOUT 1150. 


Tomes. “Your bringing up the poets to your 
aid reminded me that the greatest of them is 
Vou. XXV.—No. 146.—M 


astonishment at the length of the conference, 
Mr. Key and Tomes, in answer to an invitation 
| to stop, pleaded engagements, and left Miss 
Larches to discuss them with her host and host- 
ess over the dinner-table, where plans were laid 
for future discussions of other departments of 
| Social Aesthetics. 
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SURRY COUNTY, NORTH CAROLINA. 


RAVELERS note the al- 
most perfect uniformity of 
the American people in dress, 
manners, and speech. Within 
300 miles of London or Paris 
there are more variations than 
can be found from Portland to 
San Francisco. There are, 
however, among us some se- 
cluded regions, the inhabit- 
ants of which present marked 
peculiarities. Among these is 
Surry County, up among the 
Blue Mountains, in the north- 
western corner of North Caro- 
lina. It is a sterile region, 
with long, cold winters. It 
was peopled mainly by emi- 
grants from ‘‘ Old Fudginny,” 
by those who did not profess to 
belong to ‘‘ the first families” 
of the State, and who brought 
with them and retained all the 
peculiarities of their homes. 
An esteemed Alabama clergy- | 
man, “‘ who was raised thar,” 
and who under his boyish sobri- 
quet of ** Skitt” veils the name 
of one of the first families of | 
Virginia, has published a clev- 
er book, setting forth some of 
the peculiarities of this prim- 
itive people.* It is one of the 
half dozen clever books of Amer- 
ican character and humor, de- 
serving to rank with Judge 
Longstreet’s ‘‘ Georgia Scenes.” 
The people are almost whol- 
ly agricultural; there are two- 
thirds as many farms as houses, 
and less than one slave to a 
family. In education it prob- 
ably ranks lowest of any county 
in the United States. By the 
census of 1850 it appears that 


almost one-third of the adult males, and more | 
than half of the females were unable to read and | 


write. They are in blissful ignorance of the 
latest fashions, making their own garments, ma- 
terial and all. When “ Skitt” revisited them, 
after many years’ absence, in 1857, he found 
‘*sacks” and ‘*‘joseys” in full vogue. 

Almost the only opportunity which the young 
men had of seeing any thing of the world be- 
yond was when, in the autumn, a party would 
harness up their teams and carry their spare 
produce to the nearest town, some days’ jour- 
ney off. They would camp out at night, and 
as lucifer-matches had not yet reached them, 
they were obliged to trust for fire to a brand bor- 


* Fisher's River (North Carolina) Scenes and Charac- 
ters. By “Sxrrt, who was raised thar.” Illustrated by 
Jonn M‘Lenan. Harper and Brothers, Publishers. 
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THE WINDSOR CHAIR. 


rowed from the nearest house. Such a party 
once encamped near a fine dwelling, and dis- 
patched one of their number to borrow a brand 
He was courteously received by the good lady 
who made him sit down in a parlor furnished, 
to his view, most gorgeously, with a carpet an‘ 
half a dozen ‘* Windsor chairs.” When he r 
turned he described his adventure to his com- 
panions : 

‘*T tell you, bovs, with my dirty britches I sot 
right smack in one o’ the finest Weasler chairs yo 
uver seen in all yer borned days, and my big, mud 
bustin, pis-ant-killin’ shoes on thar fine carpet looke’ 
like two great big Injun coonoes. I'll be poxed ef 
knowed how to hold my hands nur feet.” 


Although uneducated, in the usual accepta 
tion of the term—preferring a rifle and shot- 
| pouch, and, we are sorry to say, au artick 
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** GOOD-MORNIN’, LADIES.” 


which they appropriately name “knock -me- | 
stiff” to reading—they are a very clever folk, as | 
their friend ‘* Skitt” shows, and especially on | 
the alert against, as they phrased it, ‘‘ having 


the rig put on ’em.” Dick Snow was one of 
the best of them; a fine, manly fellow, with a 
‘ountenance which bespoke honesty, frankness, 
decision, and fun. He was ‘‘ well off,” and al- 
though he could not read, had a wife who ranked 
as A. No. 1, and was visited by all the “ quali- 
y” of the region. Among these were the two 
pretty daughters of Mesheck Franklin, “ the 
Congressman.” One night, when retiring, they 
bade him “ good-night.” He did not under- 


stand this; but concluded that it was some | 
rig,” which he determined to repay. So he | 


rose early in the morning and stationed himself 
at the foot of the stairs; and as the ladies ap- 
peared, rushed out, exclaiming : 





for you this time. Now Ill 
quit ye, as we’s even. You got 
me last night; I's got ye this 
mornin’.” 

Odd characters abound 
such a community. Foremost 
among those commemorated 
by ‘Skitt” is “Uncle Davy 
Lane,” a tall, heavy, lazy- 
looking old fellow, whose spe- 
cialty was telling hunting sto- 
ries. He was never seen with- 
out his ‘* Bucksmasher” —a 
rough-looking rifle of his own 
make, for he was a sort of gun- 
smith; and when once seated 
would pour out a continuous 
stream of adventures, most of 
which had happened to him- 
self, though a few of them he 
had ** hearn.” He had certain- 
ly never heard of Baron Mun- 
chausen, though many of his 
stories are vastly like those of 
that veracious narrator; as, for 
instance, the following about 
** Pigeon Shooting,” which we 
give in his own words, slightly 
abridged : 

“T mounted old Nip, and mo- 
seyed off fur the pigeon-roost. 1 
’ruv thar "bout two hours by the 
sun, and frum that blessed hour 
till chock dark the heavens was 
dark with ‘um comin’ inter the 
roost. It is unconceivable to tell 
the number on ‘um, which it 
were so great. Bein’ a man that 
has a character fur truth, I won't 
say how many there was. Thar 
was a mighty heap uv saplins fur 
*um to roost in, which they would 
allers light on the biggest trees 
fust, then pitch down on the little 
uns ter roost. Now jist at dark I 
thort I'd commence smashin’ ’um ; 
so I hitched old Nip to the limb 

uv a tree with a monstrous strong bridle—a good 
| hitchin’ place, I thort. I commenced blazin’ away 
| at the pigeons like thunder and lightnin’; which 
| they’d light on big trees thick as bees, bend the trees 
to the yeth like they'd been lead. 

‘¢ By hokey! I shot so fast, and so long, and so 
often, I het old Tower so hot that I shot six inches 
off uv the muzzle uv the old slut. I seen it were 
no use to shoot the old critter clean away, which ] 
mout have some use fur agin; so I jist quit burnin’ 
powder and flingin’ shot arter I'd killed "bout a 
thousand on ’um, fur sure. Arter I'd picked up as 
many on ’um as my wallets would hold, I looked fur 
old Nip right smack whar I'd hitched him, but he 
were, like King Saul’s asses, nowhar to be found. 1 
looked a consid’able spell next to the yeth, but, bless 
you, honey! I mout as well a sarched fur a needle in 

a haystack. At last I looked up inter a tree "bout 


| forty foot high, and thar he war swingin’ to a limb, 


danglin’ ’bout tween the heavens and the yeth like 


\@ rabbit on a snare-pole.” 
“Good-mornin’ at ye, ladies! I's fast anuff | 


‘“* How come him up thar, Uncle Davy ?” 
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““Why, I hitched him to the 
limb uv a big tree bent to the 
yeth with pigeons, you num- 
skull, and when they riz the tre: 
went up, and old Nip with it, 
fur sure.” 

‘But how did you get him 
down ?” said a listener. 

“‘That’s nuther here nor thar ; 
[ got him down, and that’s ‘nuff 
fur sich pukes as you ter know.” 


Uncle Davy’s exploits witl 
deer were numerous and won- 
derful. Among them was a 
Munchausenism about an old 
buck which he had shot witl 
a peach-stone in default of a 
bullet; and a few years after 
he saw the animal again with 
a fine peach-tree loaded witl 
fruit growing from his shoul- 
ders. But we must satisfy our- 
selves with the following: 


**T tuck the sunny side uv the 
Sugar Loaf. I kep’ my eyes 
skinned all the way up, but nuv- 
er seen any thing tell I got nair- 
ly to the top, when up jumped 
one uv the poxtakedest biggest 
old bucks you uver seen. He 
dashed round the mounting fast- 
er nur a shootin’ star ur light- 
nin’. But, howsomever, I blazed 
away at him, but he were goin’ so 
fast round the Loaf, and the bul 
let goin’ strait forrud, I missed 
him. Ev'ry day fur a week J 
went to that spot, allers jumped 
him up in ten steps uv the same 
place, would fire away, but allers 
missed him, as jist norated. 

“T felt that my credit as a 
marksman, and uv old Buck- , 
smasher was gittin’ mighty un- a, 
der repair. I didn’t like to be 
outgineraled in any sich a way 
by any sich a critter. I could 
smash bucks anywhar and any time, but that sassy | 
rascal I couldn’t tech a har on him. He were a 
perfect dar-devil. One whole night I didn’t sleep 
a wink—didn’t bolt my eyes—fixin’ up my plan. 
"Next mornin’ [ went right smack inter my black- 
smith shop, tuck my hammer, and bent old Buck- 
gmasher jist to suit the mounting, so that when the 
pesky old buck started round the mounting the bul- 
let mout take the twist with him. 

‘*T loadened up, and moseyed off to try the ’speri- 
ment. I ’ruv at the spot, and up he jumped, hoist- 
ed his tail like a kite, kicked up his heels in a ban- 
terin’ manner, fur he’d outdone me so often he’d got 
raal sassy. I lammed away at him, and away he | 
went round the mounting, and the bullet arter him | 
—so good a man, and so good a boy. I stood chock | 
still. Presently round they come like a streak uv 
sunshine, both buck and bullit, bullit singin’ out, 
‘Whar is it? whar is it?’ ‘Go it, my fellers,’ 
says I, and away they went round the Loaf like 
a Blue Ridge storm. Afore you could crack yer 
finger they was around agin, bucklety-whet. Jist 
as they got agin me, bullit throwed him.” 
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But Uncle Davy came out strongest in 
snake stories. Once, when out blackberrying 
he felt something at his bare legs. For half a 
hour he paid no attention to it, supposing it wa 
the briers. Looking down at last, he found tha! 
it was ‘‘the biggest rattlesnake that uver wa: 
seen or hearn tell on—would a filled a washin 
tub to the brim. There he were peggin’ away 
at my feet and legs like he were the hongries! 
critter on yeth.” The upshot was that “! 
moseyed home at an orful rate: it’s no use t 
say how fast I did run, fur nobody would b'leev: 
it.” Reaching home, he swallowed seven pails 
of milk and two gallons of whisky, and was ne\ 
er the worse.—We must let him tell at length his 
wonderful adventure with the “* Horn-Snake:’ 


‘“‘T was not thinkin’ about sarpunts, when, by 
Zucks! I cum right plum upon one uv the curiousest 
snakes I uver seen in all my borned days. Ther 
it lay on the side uv a steep presserpis, at full length 
ten foot long, its tail strait out, right up the pres- 
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THE HORN-SNAKE 


serpis, head big as a sasser, right toards me, eyes 
ed as forked lightnin’, lickin’ out his forked tongue, 
ind I could no more move than the Ball Rock on 
Fisher’s Peak. But when I seen the stinger in his 
tail, six inches long and sharp as a needle, stickin’ 
out like a cock’s spur, I thought I'd a drapped in my 
tracks. I jumped forty foot down the mounting, 
ind dashed behind a big white oak five foot in diama- 
tur. The snake he cotched the eend uv his tail in 
his mouth, he did, and come rollin’ down the mount- 
ng arter me jist like a hoop, and jist as I landed be- 
hind the tree he struck t’other side with his stinger, 
ind stuve it up, clean to his tail, smack in the tree. 
He were fast. 

“Of all the hissin’ and blowin’ that uver you 
hearn sense you seen daylight, it tuck the lead. Ef 
here’d a bin forty-nine forges all a-blowin’ at once, 
it couldn’t a beat it. He rared and charged, lapped 
round the tree, spread his mouf and grinned at me | 
orful, puked and spit quarts an’ quarts of green pisen | 
at me, an’ made the ar stink with his nasty breath. | 
[ seen thar were no time to lose; I cotched up old 
Bucksmasher from whar I'd dashed him down, and 
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tried to shoot the tarnil thing; but 
he kep’ sich a movin’ about and 
sich a splutteration that I couldn't 
zit a bead at his head, for I know’d 
it warn’t wuth while to shoot him 
any whar else. So I kep’ my dis- 
tunce tell he wore hisself out, then 
[ put a ball right between his eyes, 
and he gin up the ghost. 

**Soon as he were dead I hap- 
pened to look up inter the tree, 
ind what do you think? Why, 
Sir, it were dead as a herrin’; all 
the leaves was wilted like a fire 
had gone through its branches. 

“TJ left the old feller with his 
stinger in the tree, thinkin’ it were 
the best place fur him, and moseyed 
home, ‘tarmined not to go out agin 
soon. Now folks may talk as they 
please "bout there bein’ no sich 
things as horn-snakes, but what 
I've seen I’ve seen, and what I’ve 
jist norated is true as the third uv 
Mathy. I mout add that I passed 
that tree three weeks arterward, 
and the leaves and the whole tree 
was dead as a door-nail.” 

We have already noted the fond- 
ness of the people for ‘‘ knock- 
em-stiff.” Thereby hangs a good 
story told by “Skitt.” The great 
oceasions of the region were the 
militia musters held at “ Shipp’s 
Muster Ground,” between “ Big 
and Little Fisher’s Rivers” which 
give the name to the book. 
[hese musters were held in May 
and November, and all the mili- 
tia were put through the tactics 
before the ** old Revolutionaries” 
who survived. These old ‘*’Lu- 
tionaries,” ‘*‘ Nigger Josh Eas- 
ley,” who sold ‘‘ gingy cakes,’ 
and ** Hamp Hudson,” who kept 
a **still-house” running all the 
year, were the chief attractions 

of these musters. Hamp had a dog named 
‘*Famus,” known through all the country. It 
happened, on a time not long before one of these 
musters, that Famus fell into one of his master’s 
mash-tubs and was drowned. The rumor ran 
through all the country that Hamp had distilled 
the mash in which the dog ‘‘ was drownded, and 
was gwine to carry it to the May muster to sell.” 
The report created a powerful sensation, and 
when muster-day came there was a general de- 
termination not to drink a ‘‘drap uv Hamp’s 
nasty old Famus licker.” Among the foremost 
of those who were ‘‘down” on Hamp and his 
liquor was Uncle Jimmy Smith, a lisping old 
veteran who had been at the storming of Stony 
Point. ‘I tell you, boyith,” he said, ‘‘ you 
can do ath you pleath; but old Jimmy Smith 
—old Stony Point—ain’t a-gwine to tech it.” 
Nigger Josh sold his cakes, and was jubilant; 
but not a man approached Hamp’s stand, and 
his casks remained untapped. It was a dolorous 
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muster-day. Human nature 
could endure it no longer, and 
Uncle Jimmy Smith was the 
first to break the spell. His 
speech ran thus : 


“Well, boyith, I don’t know 
tho well about thith matter. 
Maybe we've accused thith feller, 
Hamp, wrongfully, He hath al- 
lers been a clever feller, and ith a 
pity ef he ith innercent uv thith 
charge. The fact ith, boyith, it’s 
mighty dull, dry times; nuthin’s 
a-gwine on right. Boyith, you 
are free men. I fout for your 
freedom. I thay, boyith, you can 
do ath you pleath, but ath fur me, 
old Stony Pint Jimmy Smith, Fa- 
mus or no Famus, I must take a 
little.” 


Jimmy took a little; all took 
a little; and most took more 
than a little. The consequences 
were skinned noses, gouged 
eyes, and bruised heads. And 
so ended a famous day in the an- 
nals of Shipp’s Muster Grounds. 

In his gallery of notabilities 
** Skitt” gives place to John 
Senter, a cross-grained, crabbed 
old fellow, who, with Hollin 
his wife, and a large family, 
occupied a little cabin near the 
head of Fisher’s River. Per- 
sonally he seems to have been 
remarkable chiefly as the in- 
ventor of a sort of wooden-soled 
shoes, which he wore for quite 
thirty years, when he did not 
go barefoot. The bottoms were 
made of dog-wood, an inch and 
a half thick, studded with iron 
nails; the vamps of hog-skin, 
kept soft by ‘possum grease ; 
the quarters were of cow-hide. 
Then there were leggings of 
buckskin tacked to the quarters, that came up 
the leg, to keep out the snow in winter, and to 
ward off snakes in summer, when he went out 
hunting. Every thing, from bottoms to nails, 
was of his own manufacture, for he ‘* wouldn't 
buy nothin’ out’n the stores.” When, after an 
absence of many years, ‘‘ Skitt”’ paid a visit to 
his old home, he was desirous of procuring one 
of these shoes as a memorial. After infinite di- 
plomacy he succeeded; and the shoe, labeled 
‘A Fisher’s River Dancing Pump,” is now the | 
principal curiosity in the library of ‘‘ The East 
Alabama Baptist Female College, Tuskegee, 
Alabama.” 

We give place to John Senter chiefly for the 
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sake of describing a wedding which took place | 


in his cabin. He had a son Sol, a poor dwarf- 
ish fellow, who had been afflicted with a white 
swelling, which had left him with a stiffened 
right leg. He had fixed his affections upon 
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| Sally Spencer, whose left leg had been broken 


leaving her equally lame. The story of th 
wedding shall be told, in an abridged form, by 
| Bob Snipes, another character of the region : 


‘*T was a workin’ fur "Squire Freeman one flin 
derin hot day, and who should I see but Sol Sente: 
come hop-a- “kickin’ over the plowed yeth, throwin 
his lame leg around like a reap-hook. Says he: 

| *** Squire, I's come to swap work with you. 
| Times is so hard, and I want’s to work a day or tw: 
fur you to go as fur as dad’s to marry me. I won't 

| ax you to go as fur as Sally’s house, which yor 

know is three miles above dad’s ; but jist go to dad’s. 
and I'll go and fetch Sally down thar. It shall nev 

er be said that Sol Senter got ‘Squire Freeman t 

marry him fur nothin,’ and it mout be swappin 
work mout do jist as well.’” 


The good-natured ’Squire consented; and 
Sol wrought like a hero, paying in advance his 
marriage fee. The day for the wedding was ap- 
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pointed, and the Squire and Bob made their 
way to John Senter’s cabin. 
| 
“We went in,” said Bob, “and thar sot John on 
a short-legged stool in the chimbly corner, lookin’ 
fur all the world like a man that had got out’n his 
bed wrong eend foremost that mornin’. He was 
sulky and ashy, I tell you. He hardly axed us to 
setdown. The 'Squire kep’axin’ John questions, to 
try to git him to spill Some words, but his jaws were 
locked, as it were. Hollin and his darter was a-fixin’ | 
away, sorter like they was glad, but uvry now and 
then John kep’ flingin’ out some uv his slang at ’um | 
‘fur fixin’ so much fur them crippled creeturs, that | 
had "bout as much business a-marryin’ as two pos- | 
sums.’ Last he riz right smack up, and, says he, | 
‘I wouldn’t be a-fixin’ so much fur a couple uv | 
ground-hogs.’ He then moseyed off to a bed, and 
drawed out from under it a whoppin’ big gourd, with 
a great big corn-cob stopper init. He sot it on the 
table, got a pewter cup, pulled out the stopper, and 
‘chug’ it went as it come out. I soon larned from 
the smell on it that it was apple-brandy, and white- | 
faced at that. Jist as John had got ina good-humor | 


|}mout a knocked a bull down with ‘um. 
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from bussin’ Mrs. Whiteface, and had 
begun to spill his words right fast, we 
looked up the hill toward the Bluc 
Ridge, and we sees Sol and Sally, 
dressed in thar best, a-comin’ down 
the hill afoot, side and side, and the 
old lady a-traipin’ along arter ‘um, 
Sol throwin’ his game leg round one 
way, from right to left, and Sal 
a-throwin’ hern around t’other way, 
from left ter right. They kep’ good 
time. Sal's mammy looked mighty 
loonsome bringin’ up the rear. They 
came in, sat down, and John—ding 
him !—’peared to be as glad to see um 
asany onus. Soon as they had blowed 
a little, and had wiped the train-ik 
out’n thar eyes, the ‘Squire he tied 
the Gougin knot and we all wished 
‘um much joy, John ‘mong the rest. 
The corn-cob stopper was pulled out’n 
the gourd, ‘chug,’ agin and agin, and 
we kep’ bussin’ the pewter cup, and 
we chatted away like blackbirds, 
‘ceptin’ the ‘Squire, with "bout as 
much sense, 

“Dinner cumed next. The pot 
hadn’t bin idle all the time; it kep’ 
bilin’ away, pottle, wottle, pottle, 
wottle. Hollin she sot the table 
alongside uv the bed, to sarve in the 
place uv chairs on one side, and a 
long bench on t’other side, and a short 
bench on each eend. It was one of 
these here cross-leg tables — none uv 
yer quality cuts. John Senter was 
none uv yer quality men; he opposed 
and hated all quality idees; nor would 
he ‘low a quality dinner. He wouldn't 
‘low but one dish, ef the ‘Squire was 
thar. He wouldn't have a pie, nur a 
puddin’, nur nuthin’ o’ the sort. Hol- 
lin she tuck up the dinner, and ding 
my skin ef it warn’t a sureanuff din- 
ner. Thar was a great big pewter 
dish full uv stewed chicken and rye 
dumplin’s, with chunks uv bacon 
mixed up, anuff to sorter season it. 

The rye dumplin’s, some on ‘um, was as big as 


| corn-dodgers, and some on ’um which the seasonin’ 


hadn’t toch, was tough as whitleather, and you 
When 
dinner was over, the Squire and me thought fur 
decency’s sake we wouldn't leave right off, so we 
sot a little while; but we soon seen that John—ding 
him !|—was a gittin’ monstrus onpatient. He kep’ 
frivitin’ about. Mrs. Whiteface had died away in 
him, and, ding him! he was too stingy to buss her 
any more, and the evil sperrit con:e on him agin. 
Last he walled up his eyes, and bawled out, ‘You 
Zack! You go and gear up that bull’ (John allers 
plowed a bull; he wouldn’t hev a horse), ‘and you 
go to plowin’, and I'll go to hoein’.’ Arter this 
speech the ’Squire and me left.” 


The people of this region must have strong 
religious tendencies, for we find by the census 
that the county contains thirty churches—all 
except three of the Baptist and Methodist de- 


nominations. Doubtless among the clergymen 
there were not wanting many of those brave, 
self-sacrificing pioneers of the ‘“‘ saddle-bags” to 
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whom the civilization and cul- 
ture of our frontier districts 
owe more than to any other 
men. But to delineate these 
does not come within the scope 
of ‘*Skitt’s” book. He gives 
us, however, a few sketches of 
clerical oddities, which he may 
do with a good grace, he being 
himself a minister of the Bap- 
tist order. Among these was 
Parson Bellow, a tall, raw- 
boned, long-faced, pug-nosed, 
wide-mouthed person, whose 
canonicals consisted of a linsey 
hunting-shirt, with a leathern 
band around the waist, and 
buckskin pants. Once on a 
time a revival was in progress 
in his church, and one John- 
son Snow—a noted character 
thereabout, who ‘‘ wanted to 
know suthin’ uv every thing 
that’s gwine on,” made his way 
into one of the parson’s night- 
meetings. Johnson had im- 
bibed pretty freely, and in spite 
of Bellow’s loud voice, and 
stamps and thumps upon floor 
and table, fell fast asleep. The 
** power” came on, and the 
noise awoke Johnson, who had 
forgotten where he was, and 
imagined himself in a ‘‘ gin’ral 
row.” He leaped up, exclaim- 
ing, ‘*Ha! ha! what you about 
here ? What you smackin’ yer 
fistsim my face fur? Ha! ha! 
ef you ar’ ’umun, you'd better 
skin yer eyes and look sharp. 
I don’t ‘low man nur ‘umun to 
pop thar fists in my face. 
Hello! git out’n the track here! 
[ can lick the whole posser- 
commertatus of yer. Come on, 
yer cowards!” The congregation began to leave, 
which made Johnson more furious than ever. 


Looking around, he saw that the parson was the | 
Marching up to him, | 


only man that remained. 
he yelled out : 


‘*Ha! ha! Beller, you're the ringleader uv all 
this devilment. You're the biggest rascal in this 
crowd. I can lick you, Sir, any day, any minnit.” 
Rubbing first one fist, then the other, in the parson’s 
face, he continued: “ Smell uv yer master! Smell 
uv yer mistiss! Smell uv yer master! Smell uv 
yer mistiss! Ha! ha! no fight in you? You're a 
purty feller, to raise a row with a peaceubble man, 
and then won't fight it out! Mosey! Trollop! 
Git out’n here, you dinged old sloomy Yahoo !” 


Uncle Billy Lewis deserves to be mentioned 
among the preachers—thongh his clerical func- 
tions continued only a short time—on account 


of one of his sermons reported by “‘ Skitt.” He 
was born near the ‘‘ Huckleberry Ponds” toward 


Fayetteville; but an unlucky event forced him | 


THE FLRE-HUNT. 


|to leave his home and take up his residenc¢ 
|among the Blue Mountains. The accident was 
this: One dark night he was out ‘* fire-hunting’ 
for deer, and seeing a number of bright eyes re- 
| flected from his torch, he fired upon them. Un- 
fortunately the animals proved to be his neigh- 
bor’s horses. Billy no sooner saw his mistake 
than he dropped his rifle and ran. ‘The result 
he shall tell himself: 


‘¢‘T run on, come to mud-pond, and in I went, 
sock! sock! sock! last up I go to my armpits, and 
could go no furder. Men come up and say, ‘ Here 
he went, boys! here he went!’ ‘I lay in the mud, 
still as a turkle, till they lost me. When they left 

me I tried to git out—had a hard time of it.. Thar 
stood a jacker-mer-lantern grinnin’ at me. I rake 
mud, fust with one hand, then with t’other—rake, 
rake. Last out I cum, muddy as a hog. I went 
home, told the fambly, left that night, fambly fol- 
lered, and all the poor men got for my shootin’ thar 
hosses was my rifle and torch-pan. That was a 
mem’ble night—never forgit—never fire-hunt since.’ 





WRECKED AND RESCUED. 


Uncle Billy, who was a Baptist in good and 
regular standing, made up his mind that he had 
a “call” to preach. His brethren thought other- 
wise; but some of the young fellows encouraged 
him to hold forth. He followed their advice, 
and drew crowds for a while. Among his en- 
ouragers was one Jim Blevins, who used to ‘‘ put 
up” the simple old man in subjects and matter. 
One evening before meeting Jim told Uncle 
Billy of a terrible sight which he had just seen, 
ind urged him to make it the subject of warning 


to the people. The preacher complied ; and here | 


follows a report of the sermon, omitting the ‘* doc- 
trinal part :” 

“Sinner, you'd better ‘pent! Danger abroad! 
Look out, I tell ye. Skin yer eyes good. Open 
yer ears wide. Listen, that you may hear. Your 
blood mout be ‘quired o’ me. O my soul!—Jim 
Blevins went on Fisher’s Peak this mornin’, and 
what did he see? He seen a flyin’ snake—drefful 
ritter—twelve foot long, stinger "bout a feet long, 
eyes red like balls o’ fire, lookin’ fust this way, then 
tother, to see what he could see, and a-squallin’ 


wusser nur a painter—O sinner, ‘pent !—'pent, I tell | 


you, else yer a gone sucker. For sartin and for 
sure, ef he pops his stinger inter you, yer gone world 
thout eend. 

“But, sinner, flyin’ snakes is mighty bad; bad 
as they is, howsomever, ’tain’t nothin’ to what Jim 
Blevins seen arter that. Jim, soon as the flyin’ 
snake went out’n sight, he run over back o’ Fisher’s 
Peak, and—O my soul!—what did he see? A 
yahoo, sinner—a yahoo! Jim hid, and it past along 
lose by, and it was high as a house, horns ten foot 


long, mouf big as a hogshead—'pent, sinner, ‘pent! | 


[t run by Jim, hollerin’ ‘ yahoo! yahoo!’ louder nur 
‘annon at the battle o’ Guilford Court House, whar 
Wallis was fout by Greene. Jim says the way he 
kills folks—sinner, ‘pent !—he gits you on his horns, 
he tossee up—he tossee up, jist like trouncin’ a bull- | 


frog, till life clean gone—’pent, sinner, ‘pent !—then 
he'll take you in his mouf, and he'll lick you down 
like a hongry bar does a piece o’ honey-comb, as Jim 
Blevins says. Sinner, I’ve warned you; I’m clare 


o’ yer blood. Ef that flyin’ snake or that yahoo gits | 


you, you can’t blame me fur it. No, don’t blame 
the old man nur Jim Blevins.” 


The above discourse came to the ears of Uncle | 


Billy’s church, and they ‘‘called in his gift.” 
With one more clerical story which ‘*‘ Skitt” tells 
f his own denomination, the Baptists, we take 
leave of Surry County. A man by the name 
of Walker felt himself moved to preach, and 
looked out earnestly for some “call” from on 


high. One day he retired to a thick grove to | 


‘*wrastle” with the subject. While there, a 
lonkey who happened to be near by set up a 
most outrageous braying. ‘To Walker's excited 


imagination these dulcet sounds were an angel’s | 


voice, and were transformed into articulate 
words, conveying the long-sought ‘‘ call.” He 
went forthwith to his church, and demanded a 
license, when the following dialogue took piace 
between him and his pastor ; the result being that 


the validity of the call was recognized, and Broth- | 


er Walker was duly appointed to the ministry : 


‘*Pastor. Do you believe, Brother Walker, that 
you were called of God to preach, ‘ as was Aaron ?’ 


‘“*Wa.ker. Most sartinly I does. 

‘*Pasror. Give the Church, that is, the bruther- 
| ing, the proof. 
| ‘*Waxker. I was mightily diffikilted and trou- 
| bled on the subjeck, and I was detarmined to go 
| inter the woods and wrastle it out. 

* Pasror. That’s it, Brother Walker. 

| ‘“*Warker. And while there wrastlin’, Jacob 
| like, I hearn one ov the curiousest voices I uve 
| hearn in all my borned days. 
| Pasror. You are on the right track, Brother 
| Walker. Go on with your noration. 
“Waker. I couldn't tell for the life ov me 
| whether the voice was up in the air ur down in the 

sky, it sounded so curious. 
| ‘*Pasror. Poor creetur! how he was diffikilted 
| Go on to norate, Brother Walker. How did it ap- 
| pear to sound unto you? 

‘Waker. Why, this a-way: ‘ Waw-waw-ke) 
—waw-waw-ker! Go preach, go preach, go preach, 
go preach-ee, go preach-ah, go preach-uh, go preach- 
ah-ee-uh-ch-ee.” 

‘*Pasror. Bruthering and sisters, that’s the righ 
sort ofacall. Enough said, Brother Walker. That's 
none ov yer college calls, nor money calls. No doc- 
tor ov divinity uver got sich acallasthat. Broth: 
Walker must have license, fur sartin and fur sure. 


WRECKED AND RESCUED. 
“T was a dark night of December, 1790, and 
the clock in the study of Rev. Isaac Hep- 
| worth, the clergyman of a New England sea 
coast town, had already struck the hour of 
twelve, when that divine finished and laid with- 
in his desk the sermon on which he had been 
too busily engaged to note the lapse of time. 

Late as was the hour, the Rev. Isaae did not 
immediately retire to sleep, choosing rather to 
rest his weary brain and relax his constrained 
| muscles beside the cheerful fire. So, throwing 
jon another log, he wheeled round his study chair, 
| settled himself comfortably therein, and placed 
| his slippered feet upon the fender. 

** A-h! This is comfort!” murmured the Rev. 
| Isaac Hepworth, neatly folding the skirts of his 
| dressing-gown across his knees. 

Some fifteen minutes of intense quiet passed, 
and the clergyman, succumbing to the united 
temptations of fire, chair, and weariness, was 
dropping into a luxurious doze when he was 
suddenly and thoroughly aroused by a low tay 
upon his study window. 

Springing to his feet a little nervously, Mr. 
Hepworth drew aside the curtain and peered out 
| A man’s face, dimly visible in the'Warkness, was 
| pressed close to the glass, and met the clergy- 
| man’s astonished gaze with a reassuring nod, 

**Oh, Jarvis, is it you? Wait, and I'll let 
you in.” 

Jarvis nodded again, and, falling back into the 
gloom, went round to the door, which Mr. Hep- 
worth had opened very quietly, that he mighi 

| not disturb his sleeping household. 

‘¢ Well, Jarvis, what’s the matter ?” asked he, 
anxiously, when the two were shut into the snug 
little study. 
| ‘*Why, something very queer’s the matter, 
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Sir, and I'm right glad I found you up, for, ac- 
cording to my reckoning, the fewer that’s let into 
it the better; and as soon as I see the lights in 
these winders, I said to myself, ‘There, there 
won't be no need for Miss Hodson’s knowing no- 
thing about it.’” 

‘** About what, Jarvis?” asked Mr. Hepworth, 
mildly, as his sexton paused to enjoy the satis- 
faction of a vulgar man who possesses a secret 
which he intends and yet grudges to impart. 

‘Well, Sir, it wan’t more than half an hour 
ago, and I was snug in bed sleeping as sound as 
any babe, when my wife she nudges me, and 
says she, 

** ¢ John,’ says she, ‘ there’s some one a knock- 
ing at our door.’ 

*** Pho! go to sleep, woman, and don’t be dis- 
turbing me with your silly dreams,’ says I; for I 
didn’t like to be woke up, Sir; and I was just a 
going off agin, when sure enough heard a kind 


of softly knock on my front door, sounding just | 
as if some one wanted to wake us up, and yet | 


hated to make a noise. 

** Well, I jumped up and h’isted the window. 

** “Who's there ?’ says I. 

“** A friend,’ says a man’s voice, though I 
couldn’t see no one ‘cause of the dark, 

*** Hain’t you got no name?’ asks I, kind of 
sharp, for it’s a main cold night, Sir, and I wan’t 
overly comfortable. 


““*That’s of no consequence. I want to 


speak with you, if you’re the sexton of Mr. Hep- 
worth’s church, and you shall be paid hand- 
somely for the trouble of dressing and coming 


down,’ says the voice. 

** Well, Sir, I considered that it wan’t no 
ways Christianly not to hear what a feller-creter 
had to say, ef he wanted to say it bad enough to 
come out sech a night; and so says I, 

*** Hold on, and I'll come down soon’s I’ve 
put on my trowsers.’ 

‘*So I shet the winder, and though my wife 
she wan’t no ways willing, and took on consid’- 
able for fear ’twas a plan to rob and murder, or 
else a ghost, I bade her hold her tongue, and 
down I went, and jest stopping in the entry to 
say Over a prayer and a verse, I ondid the door 
and held up my candle to the face of the man 
that stood outside. 

‘** He was young and no ways frightful to look 
upon, and he says right off, 

“**That’s right, my friend,’ and he put this 
‘ere piece of money in my hand [showing a 
golden guinea]; and says he, 

*** Now, I want you to come right along to 
the church, and open the door for me and my 
companion to go in, and then you must summon 


the clergyman to perform a marriage ceremony.’ | 


*** Why, Sir,’ says I, ‘ef so be’s you want 
to be married, why can’t you go to the tavern 
and wait till morning; or ef suckumstances is 
sech as you can’t wait, go to the minister’s own 
house and be married in his study. Folks here 
don’t never go to the meeting-house sech times, 
and more’n all, it’s as cold and colder there than 
tis outer doors.’ 
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‘Upon that, Sir, the man he got kind of 
impatient, and says he, 

“** Friend, it ain’t advice I want of you bu; 
sarvice.’ And with that he put inter my hand 
this other piece of money.” 4 

And the sexton complacently displayed 
ond guinea. 

‘Well, Sir, upon that I considered, as | 
didn’t know any thing onlawful in a man’s be. 
ing married in a meeting-house at twelve o'clock 
at night, ef so be as he was a mind to, and the 
minister was a mind to marry him, so says I, 

“‘¢ Well, Mister, you wait outside till | get 
my lantern, and Ill show you the way to the 
meeting-house and let you in, and th n T'll Zo 
and tell the minister about it, and ef so be as 
he’s a mind to come, why he will; and ef }x 
ain’t a mind to, why he won't.’ 

‘*** Has he a wife ?’ says the man next. 

‘** No, he hain’t,’ says I. 

‘* * Have you a wife, then, goodman?’ says he. 

‘*¢ Yes, I have,’ says I. ‘Anda good wife, 
too. It’s she that was the widder Jones, and 
darter to old Samwel Rubbles of this town.’ 

‘*T was a going on, when the man he brok¢ 
right in. 

‘¢¢Can you persuade her to rise and accom- 
pany us to the church?’ says he. 

“ ‘Lord, Sirs,’ says I, right out (for which ] 
hope I'll be forgiven), ‘what upon earth ken 
you want 0’ her?’ 

*¢ «My companion, the young lady that is to be 
my wife, should have the support of a woman's 
presence at such a time; and besides that, it is 
necessary to have two witnesses to the marriage, 
says the man. 

‘* «Wa’al, I don’t know jest what to say,’ says 
I, kind o’ considering, and, Sir, that man he 
slips this other piece o’ money inter my hand.” 
And from his dexter pocket the venal sexton ex- 
tracted a third guinea, and added it, with a hu- 
morous air of innocent astonishment, to the two 
already in his right hand. 

‘* And then you went and called your wife?” 
suggested Mr. Hepworth, dryly. 

‘* Why, yes, Sir. I considered that it was hard 
for a young woman to go and be married in a 
meeting-house at twelve o’clock at night and no 
women folks about ; and I conceited that Marthy 
like enough would take a notion to go, and be kind 


a sec. 


| of riley ef I didn’t give her the chance; and 


more’n all, I heerd her jest then call my name 
mighty softly over the balusters. So says I, 


| ‘Wa’al, I'll go see,’ says I; and I shet to the 


door and went up stairs, and there was Marthy 
dressing herself faster’n ever I see her before, 
and all fer hurrying me off to get you.” 

‘‘ And were the strangers all this time out in 
the biting cold?” asked Mr. Hepworth, reprov- 
ingly. 

‘Why, yes, Sir. I thought ’twas safest so, 
for we never know what shape Satan may come 
in to destroy us, and I felt more kind 0’ easy to 
keep ’em outside. Marthy, when she got dressed, 
she went down and asked ’em in, but it wan't 
no wish of mine, nor she didn’t stop to ask my 
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leave. Women folks is dreadful kind o' head- 
strong sometimes, Sir, though I ‘spose you hain’t 
never had no call to find it out,” said the sexton, 
sighing. 

‘¢ And these strangers, where are they now ?” 
asked the clergyman, who, already cloaked and 
hatted, stood with the door in his hand waiting 
for his companion to precede him. 

‘‘ In the meeting-house,” said Mr. Jarvis, tak- 
ing the hint, and passing out. ‘* They wouldn't 
come in noways; but when I went out, the man 
he told us both to get inter a kerridge he had 
out in the road, and there was the young wo- 
man all curled away in one corner a crying; and 
the driver he druv right straight to the meeting- 
house as ef he’d been there afore. So I onlocked 
the door and lit a candle, and left ’em all there 
while I came to tell you, Sir.” 

‘¢ You would have done better, friend, in put- 

ting the end of your story nearer to the begin- 
ning,” said the clergyman, a little indignantly. 
‘‘We might have relieved the discomfort and 
anxiety of these poor people half an hour ago if , 
you had been less diffuse in your narrative.” 
” To this reproof John Jarvis listened in respect- 
ful though puzzled silence—a silence lasting un- 
til the two approached a bare, bleak, uncomely 
edifice—the universal type of the New England 
meeting-house of seventy years ago. A feeble 
light shone through the uncovered windows, and, 
pushing open the door, Mr. Hepworth stepped 
inside, not without a shiver at the deadly cold 
far more insupportable than tie keen but living 
air without. 

The bridal party (strange misnomer) were 
seated in a pew near the upper end of the church, 
and rising, as the quick step of the clergyman 
sounded hollowly up the uncarpeted aisle, they 
stood ready to receive him. 

Foremost was a man of about thirty years of 
age, tall, handsome, and of gentlemanly bearing. 
Behind him followed the sturdy helpmate of John 
Jarvis, tenderly supporting a girlish figure with 
veiled face, whose stifled sobs attested her agita- | 
tion. 

‘*Mr, Hepworth, I believe,” said the stranger, 
in a voice harmonizing well with his appear- 
ance, 

‘*That is my name,” said the clergyman, 
mildly. ‘‘Can I render you any service con- 
sistent with my duty, Sir?” 

‘*The greatest. I wish to be married at once 
to this young lady. We are to sail for Europe | 
on the morning tide. A boat now waits to con- 
vey us on board, and our passage is taken as man 

‘und wife. Our right to that position rests now | 
with you.” 

‘‘ But you will surely tell me, Sir, the cause | 
of this very unusual manner of proceeding? Are 
the young lady’s parents aware of the step she 
has taken ?” 

‘* They are not, Sir,” returned the stranger, | 
firmly. ‘‘ Her only parent, a father, is, on the 
contrary, bitterly opposed to my claims, and | 
would force his daughter into another marriage | 
as abhorrent to her feelings as to humanity. | 


She is of age to decide for herself, but has not 
the courage to openly maintain her rights in 
presence of her father. She has chosen me, and 
no power on earth shall prevent her from becom- 
ing my wife. If you refuse to perform the cere- 
mony, we must embark unwedded, to the scandal 
of all who may hereafter hear the tale, and trust 
to have our marriage solemnized upon the other 
side the water.” 

“That were, indeed, a scandal!” ejaculate 
the clergyman, with horror. 

** And yet to that extremity shall we be driv- 
en unless you will at once make us man and 
wife,” said the stranger, coolly, as he drew out 
his watch and held it in the dim light of the 
candles. ‘It is now hard upon half past one. 


At two we are to take boat.” 
Mr. Hepworth turned to the bride. 
‘*Have you 


** Daughter,” said he, softly. 
considered what you do?” 

‘*Yes, Sir. I hope I shall be forgiven,” 
sobbed the girl. 

‘* And is it your resolve, should I decline to 
solemnize so strange a marriage, to follow this 
man across the sea unwedded, at the imminent 
peril of your fair fame here, and eternal happi- 
ness hereafter ?” asked the minister, solemnly. 

The sobs became convulsive in their strength, 
but presently the timid voice again whispered, 

**Yes, Sir. But you will not refuse—oh, will 
you?” 

Mr. Hepworth walked nervously up and down 
the open space before the pulpit, and then return- 
ing to the group said, impressively, 

‘* T will not refuse my ministration here ; for if 
your avowals are an earnest of your intentions, I 
shall, by refusal, tempt you to a deeper sin than 
disobedience: but I warn you both, and espe- 
cially you,” turning to the bridegroom, ‘‘ who, 
as the stronger and more responsible party, should 
bear the greater blame, that God's blessing rests 
not on those who seek it while openly violating 
His commands; and of these obedience to pa- 
rents ranks next to obedience to Himself.” 

‘*Enough, Sir. We are not to be dissuaded 
from our purpose,” replied the bridegroom, 
haughtily: adding more persuasively after a mo- 
mentary pause: ‘‘ And even by your own precept 
we are justified; for in choosing each other, and 
in resisting those who would separate us, we feel 
to be obeying the voice of God, even in opposi- 
tion to that of a parent.” 

Mr. Hepworth to this argument opposed only 
a gesture of deprecation, and immediately took 
his place in front of the pulpit. As silently the 
others ranged themselves before him. 

‘Will you uncover your face, daughter?” 
asked the clergyman, kindly, as the bride show- 
ed no inclination to raise the veil behind which 
she had hitherto sheltered. Now, however, she 


| immediately removed it, and the eyes of all “her 


companions centred upon her face—those of the 


| clergyman with benevolent scrutiny, of the Jar- 


vises with broad curiosity, of her bridegroom 
with tender and sympathizing love. 
It was a lovely face—pale now and disfigured 
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by weeping, but undeniably beautifal, ond as | 


Mr. Hepworth said to himself, not wanting in | 
a latent strength such as the trials in the new | 


path on which she now was entering might 
speedily render needful. 

‘*Your name, my dear?” asked he, after a 
moment’s attentive observation. 

‘* Hope Murray,” said the girl, faintly, a soft 
color stealing into her cheek beneath the gaze 
of all those eyes. 

** And yours, Sir ?” 

‘* Miles Tresethen,” said the stranger, meet- 
ing with unblenching gaze the look of severest 


scrutiny with which Mr. Hepworth turned from | 
that fair childish face to that of the man who, as | 


he had inly decided, had tempted her to her 
present rebellious disobedience. And yet Mr. 
Hepworth’s growing anger paused, and even 
retrograded, as he met those clear, fearless eyes, 
noted the noble if proud bearing of the hand- 
some head—came, though unconsciously, under 
the powerful influence of that presence. 

** Judge not that ye be not judged,” flashed | 
through the clergyman’s mind, and with a little | 
sigh, he said, quietly, 

‘Take each other by the right hand.” And 
in a few moments thereafter he gravely kissed 
the bride, saying, ‘‘ May you be as happy, my 


dear, as an old man’s wish can make you; and | 
may your fault be forgiven you as freely as I | 


” 


would forgive, did it rest with me to do so! 


For an instant the girl clung about his neck | 
as if he had been indeed her father, and then 


turned to her husband. 

**We could not help it,” said she, simply. 
‘** We loved each other so, and we were so un- 
happy.” 

‘*Good-by, Sir,” said Tresethen, extending | 


his hand, and grasping warmly that of the cler- | 


gyman. ‘Accept my thanks—our thanks, for 
the sacrifice you have made to-night of prejudice 
to necessity. Never doubt that, on sober second 
thought, conscience will acquit you of all wrong.” 


‘*Can you speak as boldly for yourself?” ask- | 


ed Mr. Hepworth, dryly. 
The bridegroom paused. 
to his her tear-stained face. 


The bride uplifted 


“Before God I believe that I have done right,” | 


said Tresethen, solemnly; and the clergyman 
added nothing more except, ‘‘God bless you!” 
as he parted at the church-door with the new- 
married couple. 

** And here’s another piece of money he give 
me as we came down the aisle behind you and 
the young woman,” said John Jarvis, while the 
minister and he stood upon the steep steps of the 
meeting-house, listening to the quick rattle of 


the wheels whirling down the stony road toward | 


the water; ‘‘and he said I was to come right 
along, and take the kerridge and hosses when 
they left ‘em (that’s his servant a-driving, Sir), 
and fetch ‘em A 7 and put ’em at your dis- 
posal, he said, 

“At my Mepoenl, Jarvis!” 

** Yes, Sir. 


‘*But I do not wish for them, Jarvis. I can 


Give 'em to you, you know, Sir.” | 
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| not take thom—indesd I will not. Go at onc 
to the landing, and tell Mr. Tresethen that it ; 
out of the question for me to accept his present, 
and ask what other disposal shall be made of th: 
| property.” 
| Sexton Jarvis sped away, while his dam 
| turned silently homeward, as did Mr. Hep 
worth, his brain whirling with the excitemen;: 
of the two last hours. 
| As he reached the house he paused, and wait 
| ed some moments without, although the rich re: 
| firelight streamed invitingly from the study win 
| dow, and the night was bitterly cold. 
| But the rattle of distant wheels had reached 
his ear, and he stood patiently waiting unti 
John Jarvis carefully checked the handson: 
| horses close beside their reluctant owner. 
| ‘* He won’t take no for an answer,” said th 
| sexton, importantly. ‘‘And when I says, say: 
| I, ‘’Tan’t no use. The minister says he can’: 
nor he sha’n’t take ’em ;’ he says, says he, ‘ Tel 
| him they are his. He may use them himself 
jor sell them and give their price to the poor 
but I have no more control over them.’ ” 
‘And is he gone?” asked Mr. Hepworth, 
| anxiously. 
| ‘Yes, Sir. There was a boat waiting at thc 
| wharf (though the ship she belongs to must have 
run in sence dark. There wan’t none in the 
harbor at dayli’t down), and they was aboard 
} when I come—that is, the man and his wife 
The one that druv stood holding the horses til] 
I came, and then he chucked the reins inter my 
| hand and jumped inter the boat. The sailor 
| pushed off, and in a minute more I couldn’t hey 
told that there’d ever ben any sech doin’s ef ii 
| hadn’t ben for the hosses and kerridge. What's 
to be done with ’em, Sir?” 

‘*Why, we must put them in my little stabl« 
| for to-night,” said Mr. Hepworth, reluctantly 

‘* And if there is really no owner for them but 
myself, I shall follow the suggestion of this 
| strange young man, and sell them for the bene- 
| fit of the poor of this parish. God knows they 
| need relief.” 
| ‘Two days elapsed, and again Mr. Hepworth 
| sat alone beside his study fire, this time in the 
daylight, thinking of the strange event so latel) 
transpired, and anxiously pondering his ow 
share therein, when a loud knock at the front 
door attracted his attention, and presently a 
stranger was ushered into the study. 

This was a tall, stout man of middle life, with 
scowling brows, sanguine complexion, and : 
choleric expression, whether habitual or tem- 
porary Mr. Hepworth found it impossible to de- 
termine. 

‘*You’re Mr. Hepworth ?” began the stranger, 
as soon as the door had closed behind him. 

‘Yes, Sir. Will you sit down?” said th 
clergyman, mildly. 
|  ** No, I won't. I want to know if you mar- 
| ried my girl to that d—d scoundrel of an English- 
| man, who’s carried her off.” 

‘* Sir, I shall answer no questions until you 
‘remember the decent respect you owe to my 


| 
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cloth, if you choose to lay aside higher obliga- 


tions,” said the clergyman, severely. 

‘Well, well, beg your pardon, Sir, and all 
that; but it’s enough to make a man swear. 
You have not told me yet whether you married | 
them.” 

‘I married Miles Tresethen and Hope Mur- | 
ray two nights ago, in the parish meeting-house | 
of this town,” said the minister, quietly. 

“And by— Well, I an’t going to swear, but 
what right had you to do so?” 

“J did so because both parties assured me | 
that Miss Murray was of age, that she chose to | 
marry Mr. Tresethen in preference to any one 
else, and that they should certainly embark with- 
in half an hour in a vessel then awaiting them, 
married or unmarried. Should you have pre- 
ferred so equivocal a position as that for your 
daughter, Mr. Murray ?” 

‘*What was the name of that vessel?” asked 
the angry man, waiving reply to the clergyman’s | 
question with an impatient gesture. 

‘I do not know, Sir.” | 

“Perdition take them! I'll have ’em yet. | 
I'll sail to-night—I know aship. I'll be in En-| 
gland as soon as they, and I'll have her back if | 
if I kill that villain first. Disobedient jade— | 
worthless trollop—” 

‘Mr. Murray, I must request you to leave 
my study and my house,” exclaimed the mild 
Hepworth, with unwonted energy, as the pale, 
sweet face of Hope Murray rose to his memory | 
from amidst this sea of angry words and epithets. 

‘But I tell you, Sir, that my life was bound | 
up in that girl, and now she’s gone. I should 
die if I couldn't swear!”’ exclaimed the father, 
with vehement simplicity. ‘‘I had such plans 
for her—I had such a match in view. She'd 
have been the first lady in the States in time. | 
And now to go off with that miserable fellow— 
an Englishman too!” 

‘* What are your objections to Mr. Tresethen, | 
may I ask? I judged him very favorably in 
our brief interview,” said Mr. Hepworth, pity- 
ing the genuine sorrow visible through all the | 
offensive manner of the man. 

““Why, Sir, his father was a Tory and a 
refugee. He came here a young man and made | 
a fortune, then, when our troubles broke out, | 
and I and others left all our own concerns and 
took up arms to fight for our freedom and our | 
liberty, this miserable Englishman quietly trans- 
ferred his ill-gotten gains to his own country, | 
and skulked off after them. Then, with the | 


him, Sir, fell head over heels in love with him, 
and forgot her duty, her home, and her old father 
to run after him to the endsof the earth. But 
he sha’n’t have her—he sha’n’t keep her. I told 
‘em both, when they came asking my consent 
and all that, I never would consent—never, to 
my dying day, nor 1 won't.” 

‘*But if Mr. Miles Tresethen was educated in 
England, and never lived in this country at all. 
surely he need not share the odium of his fa- 
ther’s desertion,” suggested Mr. Hepworth. 

‘* Well, perhaps not, but at any rate he’s an 
Englishman, and we've had enough of English- 
men. Ihate’em, from the king upon his throne 
down to the meanest soldier in hisarmy. We've 
all given our strength, and our hearts, and some 
of us our lives to getting rid of ’em, and clearing 
‘em out of the country, and now do you think 
I’m going to give my only child to one of ’em? 
Not I, Sir. I'll have her back. I'll get her 
divorced. I'll undo the knot you was so fool- 
ish as totie, Sir. I'll have justice, and I'll have 
my girl.” 

And his anger having regained its full heat, 
temporarily checked by the calm presence of the 
clergyman, Mr. Murray was rushing indignantly 
from the room when he was checked by his host, 
who recounting briefly the incidents connected 
with the carriage and horses, requested that he 
would take them and dispose of them as he 
would. , 

But at this request the ire of the injured fa- 
ther reached its height; and with vehement 
protestations that horses, carriage, Englishman, 
and all should go to a very unpleasant place 
before he meddled with them, he slammed out 
of the house, leaving Mr. Hepworth to recover 
at his leisure from the horrified consternation 
into which he had been thrown. 


Out on the wild Atlantic a hunted ship flew 
before the howling storm that rushed madly aft- 
er. All day and all night and all another day 
the trembling quarry had sped on, and now at 
sunset of the second day the storm seemed gath- 
ering fresh strength, as if resolved at once to end 
the conflict by one overpowering effort. 

It was the Roebuck, the ship on which James 
Murray had hastily embarked in pursuit of his 
daughter and her English husband; and as he 
now at nightfall came on deck and looked anx- 
iously about, marking the fiercer gloom of sea 
and sky, the disordered ship and sullen crew, he 
remembered again the warning he had received 


devil’s own luck (your pardon once more, Sir), | just before sailing against trusting himself at 
he inherited a fine estate and lived in luxury, | sea with such a captain and such a crew; and, 
while our brave fellows, Sir, were eating their | after the fashion of angry men, he cursed anew 
own shoes at Valley Forge, and tracking the | the cause of his present peril. 

snow with their bloody feet as they marched on| “If it hadn’t been for that d—d Englishman,” 
without ’em. Then, when the war's all over, | said he, ‘I should not have been here. And 
and matters settled down again, back comes this | where is Hope—poor child !—and if she is lost, 
fellow, this Miles, who had been left in England | who will be her murderer? Who but that 
for his education while his father was living | villain that tempted her away? I'll have his 
here, to inquire after some landed property that heart’s-blood yet—trust me but I will!” 

the old fellow couldn’t carry with him when he| ‘‘ Well, Mr. Murray, what did you see on 
ran away, and was afraid to sell. My girl met | deck?” asked a husky voice, as that gentleman 
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painfully descended the companion-ladder into | 
the cabin. 

‘I saw every thing except the Captain,” | 
returned Murray, gruffly, casting a scowling | 
glance at the bottle and tumbler sliding about | 
upon the table. 

‘*Ha, ha! that’s meant for me, eh? Well, 
I’m just going up, though I don’t know what in 
thunder to do when I get there, except what's | 
been done already. Won't ye have a glass, Mr. 
Murray ?” 

‘*No, Sir!” returned the passenger, sternly. 
‘If we are all to be swept into eternity before 
morning, as I expect, I for one will go like a 
man, and not like a brute.” 

*“H-m! Surly devil! Go on deck to get 
rid of you, if nothing else,” muttered the Cap- 
tain, as he climbed the steep steps with more 
than usual difficulty. 

Mr. Murray, after watching his clumsy move- | 
ments with an expression of angry disgust until 
he had disappeared on deck, entered his own | 
state-room, changed his dress, put his papers and 
money into an oilskin belt girt about his body, | 
tied on his excellent life-preserver, and wrapping | 
a heavy cloak about him, ascended in his turn | 
to the deck. 

The hour that had elapsed since his previous | 





To this perhaps unwise but very natural re- 
proof the angry skipper retorted with a string of 
oaths and coarse abuse, bidding his passenger at. 
tend to his own concerns, and expressing a hope 
that, in case of mutiny, he might become the 
first victim. 

Mr. Murray turned contemptuously from him, 


| and again fixed his eyes and his attention upon 


the dense mass of blackness ahead, into which 
the hunted ship was wildly plunging, trembling 
at every leap. 

As Murray’s attention again became fixed 
upon the night, he was aware of a new sound 
added to the wild swirl of winds and waves. A 
heavy rushing sound—a hissing of the waters as 
they parted perforce before some swift-advancing 
object—a shrieking of the wind as it tore through 
the shrouds, not only above his head but beyond 
in the black unknown. Murray fixed his strain- 
ing eyes upon the point whence these sounds ap- 
proached. Yes, a great black mass, shapeless 
and ominous as terror itself, bore down upon 
them, the seething waves and shrieking wind 
singing jubilee over the destruction in its path. 
On it came—there was no more doubt. 

‘*Ship ahoy!” shouted Murray. ‘ Helms- 
man! mate! bestir yourselves! Ahoy! ahoy 
there !” 


visit had wrought no material change. Perhaps | The wind snatched the words from his lips, 
through the intense blackness of the night the | rent them to fragments, and flung them scoffing- 
monotonous sweep of the wind sounded more | ly back upon him. It was barely that those in 
fearfully ; perhaps the leaping waves snatched | his own ship heard him, and then the mate, 
more hungrily at their prey in the sheltering | staggering to his feet, gazed blankly at the doom 


darkness; perhaps the doomed ship groaned | impending so closely over them a full minute 


more audibly and intelligibly; at least these | before he shouted to the helmsman through his 
things seemed so to the passenger, who now | trumpet, 


clung to the main shrouds and threw piercing | ‘Port there! port, you villain! port, you 
glances hither and thither through the night. | dog!” 

Sheltered beneath the windward bulwark crouch-| It was too late. Before the man could obey 
ed the Captain with his chief mate, their position | the order fully, before the leaping ship could be 
only to be determined by their voices as they | put off her course, before one-tenth of that ship's 
shouted an occasional order to the men, who | crew knew that Death had laid his hand upon 
sometimes sullenly obeyed, sometimes in the! their garments, and claimed them for his own, 
darkness contented themselves with muttering | the blow had fallen. The unknown ship, swerv- 
that it was impossible. At last a man came _ ing slightly, as those on board her discovered 
staggering aft with the request, or rather de-| too late the obstacle in their path, and vainly 
mand, from his comrades for the key of the | strove to evade it, came crashing down upon the 
spirit-room. It was received with an oath of | Roebuck, amidst a wild confusion of sea and 
denial, and the man sullenly withdrew; but the | wind, of human shrieks and cries and oaths, of 


demand had aroused the officers to a sense of 
their imminent peril, as the storm had failed 
to do. 

The Captain, rising with difficulty to his feet, 
began to make his way toward the hatch, in- 
tending to descend and broach the casks, well 
knowing, drunkard as he was, that if once the 
men gained access to them his shadow of control 
over them was lost, and with it all hope for the 
ship and those in it. As he passed Murray the 
latter said, indignantly, 

‘*Why don’t you have lanterns placed in the 
rigging, and send that look-out man back to his 
duty? He has left it to plot mutiny with his 
comrades there on the forecastle. We shall all 
be murdered next, if you don’t show some au- 
thority.” 


| splintering wood and falling masts. Then, car- 
| ried on by her fearful impetus, the stranger, 
cutting through the doomed Roebuck, passed on 
| into the blackness, with no power, had she the 
| inclination, to render assistance to her victims. 
| Seizing a spar that mercifully would have 
dealt him a death-blow, James Murray found 
himself floating in the water, surrounded on ev- 
ery side by drowning men and fragments of the 
shattered vessel. Clinging to his spar, he strug- 
gled to maintain his head above the blinding 
waves that sought to bury him while yet quick 
in the grave beneath his feet, and he succeeded. 
The storm soon scattered the few survivors of 
the wreck who had not at once been drowned ; 
and when at last the morning broke, and Mur- 
ray, raising himself as well as he was able upon 




















the spar, looked despairingly about him, no trace 
remained of ship or company—nothing but the 
wild waste of waters, stretching far away to 
where on the horizon line the great waves reared 
their crests upon the sullen sky. 

“Worse than death—worse a thousand 
times!” groaned the desolate survivor; and for 
a moment he was tempted to release himself 
from spar and life-preserver, and sink at once, | 
escaping thus the torturing hours lying between 
him and the almost inevitable end. But in the 
powerful organization of the man vitality was 
strong and deeply seated; and after his first 
weak terror at the gloomy prospect, James Mur- 
ray summoned his strength, and resolved to die, 
if die he must, when no farther efforts of his 
own could sustain him. 

Hunger and thirst were now his greatest foes. 
Against the former he was fortified for a while 
by some bread and meat which he had placed in 
his pocket before coming on deck, thinking it 
possible that the crew might suddenly take to 
the boats without adequate preparation, and de- 
termining in such a case neither to be left be- 
hind, nor to die of starvation should the winds | 
and waves allow a boat to live. But this food, | 
saturated as it was with salt-water, would only 
increase the fearful thirst already tormenting 
him—a surer and a crueler foe to life than any 
hunger—and so Murray reflected, with a shud-| 
der. Still he resolved to neglect no means of | 
preserving life, even though it must be in tor- | 
ture, and tying together his cravat and hand- 
kerchief, he passed them about his body, and 
firmly secured himself to the spar. This left | 
both his hands at liberty, and gave him greater 
ease of position. 

Extracting from his water-filled pocket a bit 
of the meat, he ate it hungrily, and could have | 
cried at finding the bread a mere mass of,saline | 
pulp, entirely inedible. Somewhat refreshed by | 
this slight nourishment, the lonely man looked 
once more about him, scanning the horizon with | 
anxious scrutiny if haply a white-winged vessel | 
might be on its way to rescue him. But the | 
only comfort that could be gathered from all the 
untold miles of sea and sky around and above | 
him was the hope that the storm was over. Sure-| 
ly the clouds were thinner and more broken; | 
the rain had ceased; the fitful wind did not so | 
incessantly lash the waves into more furious 
sweeps. Toward noon a watery sun shone for a 
moment through rifts of sullen cloud, was over- 
whelmed, but struggled out again with fuller 
rays, and from that gained steadily upon the 
clouds, until at setting he flashed out a broad | 
banner of victorious rays far across the unquiet 
sea, still throbbing fiercely with its late emo- 
tion. 

Still no hope, no rescue for James Murray. 
Every hour of that December day had stolen 
somewhat from the vigor that upheld him. His 
limbs were numb, although he tried to keep the 
blood alive in them by active motion. His teeth 
chattered, his eyes grew dim, a sick dizziness at 
his brain made sea and sky swim before his sight ; 
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in his ears grew a drowsy song as of the sirens 
calling to him from beneath the waves. 

**IT can not live till morning; and oh, my 
child!—” No anger now, only yearning love 
and bitterest sorrow. In that dreary trial the 
heart of the worldly man was learning the lessons 
that prosperity had never taught. Again he said: 

“I hope she will never know how her poor 
father died; I hope she will be happy all her 
life. I wish she knew that I forgave her before 
I died. Poor dear, I said hard things to her 
that night before she left me. I would give all 
my slender chance of life to take them back. 
Why should she not choose for herself, as I did 
in my youth? Cruel and tyrannical! She did 
not say it, though. That poor little nove she 
left for me had no such words as those in it. I 
tore it, and stamped upon the pieces before I 
burned them. God forgive me! Did her mo- 
ther see me do that, I wonder. Fifteen years 
ago since Mary died, and she bid me to be fa- 
ther and mother both to that poorchild. Have 
I done it? O God, let me live! Save me from 
this death, that I may make amends for the 
wrong I had sworn to do!” 

He raised himself from the water as far as he 
might, and gazed once more on all around with 
a piteous earnestness such as no care for mere 
life had brought into that hard face. 

Nothing but sea and sky, cloud and wave. 
Only there, on the horizon line, what is that? 
A wave leaping higher than its fellows? No, 
for it does not sink and rise as the waves do. 
It can not be a ship, it is so low in the water ; 
there are no masts to be traced on that golden 
back-ground of the sunset clouds. A boat, per- 
haps; if so, are there men in it? Will it cross 
his path? Can he attract their notice ? 

A wild flutter of hope and desire thrill through 
the soul and body of that man, struggling so ve- 
hemently for life, and he begins with all the lit- 
tle strength at his command to swim toward the 
distant haven of his hope. But before he has 
made the least perceptible progress, before he 
has resolved one of all those doubts as to the na- 
ture of the object he so wildly strives to gain, 
heavy darkness shuts down upon him and it. 
It is no longer possible to distinguish the least 
trace of the boat, if such it was, and with a bit- 
ter groan James Murray ceases his efforts and 
sinks down upon the spar in listless inaction. 

** It will be gone by morning," said he, *‘ or I 
shall be dead.” 

But morning dawned, and he was not dead. 
Very weak and exhausted indeed, unable to 
swim or to make any other motion, but stiil 
alive, still conscious of that little link holding 
him to this lower world, still anxious for the sun- 
rise, that he might with his dying eyes sweep the 
wide horizon line before he closed them forever. 

So faint and weak he was he could not bring 
himself at once to make the exertion of rising on 
the spar that he might take that last look. It 
was not till the warm sunlight fell upon his face 
that he gathered his energies and feebly rose. 
Oh, God is good! It is close upon him, drift- 
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ing slowly down across his very path. No boat, 
indeed, but the dismasted hulk of a vessel, its 
bows shattered and sunk, but its stern high and 
safe above the water, and human figures look- 
ing down from it curiously upon him. 

He raised his arm and feebly waved it ; as fee- 
bly shouted a reply to the hail that met his dull 
ears, and then the song of the siren shut out all 
other sound, a thick darkness closed his eyes, 
and he had fainted. 


An hour after, when James Murray unclosed | position. 


those heavy eyes, he stared incredulously into 
the face bending so tenderly over him, and moved 
uneasily within the arms that folded themselves 
about him. But he could not shake off the 
dream. 

‘* Hope?” whispered he, incredulously. 

“Yes, dear, dearest father, it is indeed your 
own wicked child, to whom God has kindly given 
time and space to ask your forgiveness.” 

The father feebly closed his eyes without re- 
ply—it was all so strange. It was so little while 
since he had longed to live that he might ask 
her forgiveness. 

A man’s voice spoke next: 

‘* Let me pour some more of this brandy be- 
tween his lips, dearest. You should not have 
spoken yet of such matters.” 

**T could not help it, Miles. 
to say it. 


I have so longed 
But see, he is getting better surely ; 
Oh, father dear, open 


see the color in his lips. 

your eyes once more!” 
James Murray did not resist that appeal, but 

opening his eyes, fixed them more lovingly upon 


his daughter’s face than she remembered him 
ever to have done before. 

Tears rushed into her own, but she restrained 
them at a look from her husband, and only 
stooped to kiss her father’s cheek. 

‘‘It was Miles who saved you,” whispered 
she, aftera moment. ‘‘ He leaped in and drew 
you to the vessel.” 

*« Where is he now—Miles?” asked Mr. Mur- 
ray, feebly. 

‘*Here. Oh, darling father, you forgive us 
both—I see that you do!” And then the tears 
would come, and did. 

* And now, Sir, if you are strong enough I 
will take you down to the cabin and put you in 
a berth,” said Tresethen, presently. ‘*‘ We have 
the after-part of the ship at our command, and 
may be very comfortable here for a long time if 
the fair weather holds.” 

** Wait a while and I'll go down myself. 
too heavy for any one to carry.” 

“T think not, Sir, if I may try.” And the 
broad-shouldered young Englishman, raising his 
reluctant burden from the deck, carried him care- 
fully down the steep steps, and after stripping 
off his wet and almost frozen clothes, placed 
him carefully in a berth and covered him deep 
with blankets. 

‘*Now, if you will take a good long sleep, 


I'm 


Sir,” said he, cheerily, “I think you'll wake up | ethen and his bride remained alone, until, by al- 


all right, and Hope will have some hot tea ready 
for you.” 


| with a queer smile upon his lips. 
| this should be the end of all the threats and curses 





to sleep 
To think that 


Mr. Murray did not answer, but went 


he had heaped upon the head of that young man! 
Hope was ready with the tea, and before night 


her father was nearer to being “all right” than 
| could have been expected after the severe expo. 
| sure he had undergone. 


The next day he was able to sit up and hear 
the story of the Zresethen’s voyage and present 
He was not surprised at learning that 
this very hulk on which they now found themselves 
was the remains of the destroyer of the Roebuck, 
That shock, so fatal to the smaller vessel, was 
not harmless to the larger. Her bows were bad- 
ly stove, and shortly after the collision a cry was 
raised that the ship was sinking, and must im. 
mediately be deserted. With the selfishness of 
terror the crew seized upon the boats and refused 
to allow the passengers a place. The Captain, 
after exerting alike uselessly his authority and 
his powers of persuasion, declared finally that un- 
less the passengers were taken he himself would 
remain behind. 

‘* So much the better!” cried the brutal boat- 
swain as he pushed off the overloaded boat, which 
was immediately hidden by the darkness. The 
three, thus abandoned, sat down quietly upon the 
quarter-deck and waited for their death. It did 
not come, and in the morning they perceived, 
that, having settled to a certain depth, the ship 
would sink no farther, at least toward the stern. 
The cabin and cabin stores were thus saved to 
them, insuring shelter and subsistence so long 
as the hulk should float in its present position. 
A quantity of charcoal stored in an empty state. 
room promised the comfort of fire, and in all, 
except the uncertainty of permanent safety, their 
situation might be as agreeable and comfortable 
as it had been during the first days of their voy- 
age. But a few more hours brought yet anoth- 
er shock to convince them that no man may cal- 
culate in what form his last hour shall meet him. 

The Captain, whose great weakness was a love 
of gain, had mentioned several times that a great 
deal of money might be collected from the sea- 
men’s chests in the forecastle, if we could get at 
them, as the sailors had, according to custom, 
received their wages for the outward voyage upon 
the day of sailing. 

The next morning after the shipwreck he had 
been heard to quietly leave the cabin at an early 
hour and ascend the companion-way. Some 
time after, Tresethen, going up to join him, was 
startled at finding only his coat lying upon the 
deck. The Captain was never seen again; and 
the two survivors could only surmise that he 
(being a bold and skillful swimmer) had dived 
into the forecastle to try to recover the treasure 
hidden there, and had either become entangled 
in the wreck, or struck his head in the descent 
so as to stun himself. At any rate the sea never 
gave up this one of its many secrets, and Tres- 


most a miracle, James Murray was brought to 
join them. 
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A week was passed away, and, spite of all the 
perils of their position—spite of their uncertain 
future—Hope thought and said that it was the 
happiest week of all her life. Her father hav- 
ing once made up his mind to forgive and like 
her husband, did it so heartily that his daugh- 
ter sometimes smiled merrily at finding her own 
opinions and arguments peremptorily set aside 


in favor of Tresethen’s, and in noticing the hon- | 


est admiration in the face of the older man, 
when his new son argued eloquently and firmly, 
although respectfully, with Murray's unreason- 
ing prejudice against England and Englishmen. 

Tresethen, too, beginning with a mere feeling 
of compassion and forbearance, grew to feel a 
real affection for Hope’s father—to regard him 
with that complacent fondness one always feels 
for a person he has won over from opposition to 
amity. 

But these pleasant days were drawing toaclose. 
Hope, awaking one night from uneasy dreams, 
was startled by hearing the plash of water close 
to the edge of her berth, and putting out her 
hand, dipped it into the ice-cold element stealing 
so treacherously upon her sleep. Rousing hasti- 


after all. It would have been worse if I had 
died floating on that spar, and you had gone 
, down when your shipmates did, and neither of 
us had ever said the words we have said since. 
It would have been worse, even if you had got 
| safely to England and lived out your lives, with 
| the weight on your consciences of having started 
wrong; while I, a poor, miserable, lonely old 
man, had staid in America cursing and swear- 
| ing at my disobedient children.” 
|  ‘*Oh, father!” 
|  **Well, I did girl, and so that Mr. Hepworth 
| will tell you—would have told you, I may as well 
say. No, children, I think, on the whole, Al- 
mighty God has done full as much for us as we 
any way deserve, considering we none of us have 
kept straight to the mark; and I for one have 
| wandered off farenough. Now, son and daugh- 
ter, don’t you agree with me that we shall all go 
| off into eternity the happier and the better for 
this last week we've spent together ?” 
|  ** Indeed I do, Sir,” said Miles, solemnly ; and 
| Hope, sobbing on her father’s neck, answered 
| him with quivering kisses. 
‘*T know I haven't lived what the ministers 


ly her husband and father, and procuring a light, | call a godly life,” said James Murray again, 
her terrible suspicions were soon confirmed. The! after a little thought. ‘But I hope I've been 
wreck was settling. They must at once aban-| sorry first or last for all the wrong I've done; 
don the cabins, and trust themselves to the shel-| and I’ve heard it read that such as repented 
terless deck. Hastily gathering what food was} were to be forgiven. I don’t know yet. We 
at hand, and snatching some clothing from the | all shall soon. Hope, child, can’t you say over 
beds, the fugitives fled from the cruel foe, stead-| one of those prayers I used to hear your mother 


ily if slowly pursuing them. 

The first effort of both men was to shelter as | 
much as possible the delicate girl so dear to both; 
but when Hope was wrapped closely in shawls 
and blankets, and seated between them upon the 
deck, there seemed no more to be done but to | 
wait resignedly, till that creeping, sliding wa- 
ter, whose warning plash sounded every moment 
nearer, should at last reach and overwhelm them. 

‘What should be the cause of this sudden | 
change ?” asked Mr. Murray, breaking with an 
effort the painful silence. 

‘Captain Jones told me,” said Tresethen, 
‘the reason the vessel did not sink at once was 





teaching you in the old times ?” 

Controlling her own emotion with quiet wo- 
manly strength, Hope, after a little pause, re- 
peated in her clear, low voice the simplest and 
the greatest of all petitions, the Lord’s own 
prayer. 

When she had done, no more was said for a 
long while. Each one took counsel with his 
own heart, and silently set his house in order for 
the mighty visitor who stood close without the 
door. At last Tresethen said, quietly, 

‘*The day is dawning.” 

All eyes turned eastward and watched silent- 
ly while the sun rose through a glory of purple 





that he had caused a bulkhead, as nearly air-| and golden clouds and came to look at them. 
tight as he could get it, to be placed across some | Presently his light and warmth revivified their 
portion of the hold, thinking that, in case of just | chilled frames, and, creeping closer together, they 
such a disaster as befell us, this confined body | divided the food they had brought with them in 
of air would, as it actually did, buoy up the stern | their hasty flight. It was not much, not more 
and prevent the wreck from sinking. In the| than would last one day; but as all thought, 
first moments after the collision he supposed that | though none said, it was very unlikely that an- 
his experiment had failed, and did not mention | other sunrise should find them in need of earth- 
it to us until several hours of safety had reas- | ly food. 
sured him. I suppose this partition must now! The bright winter day passed on. The air, 
have given way at some point, so as slowly to| though keen, was not insupportably cold, and 
admit the water. Probably it was just beneath | the little party were well provided with wrap- 
our feet last night, while we sat so cheerfully | pings of various sorts, and exerted themselves, 
talking over our future plans before separating | from time to time, to take such exercise as the 
for the night.” | limits of the deck, now very nearly level with 
“* Dreadful !” murmured Hope, hiding her face | the water, would allow. But here again the 
upon her husband's breast. | waters stayed. For what reason they could not 
** Well, I don't know, daughter and son,” said | tell, but from an hour before sunset the settling 
James Murray, after a little pause. “It don’t! of the wreck was suspended, and faint human 
strike me that we've been so hardly dealt with | hopes and longings came creeping back to the 
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Se, 
three hearts that thought to have done with them | of distress held aloft by Tresethen was acknow]. 
forever. | edged from her decks; near and nearer, till she 

Darkness fell, and the father slept, his head | gracefully rounded to, and a boat was Manned 
upon his daughter's lap. She, gathered to her | and lowered. Then, as it came leaping on across 
husband’s breast, neither spoke nor moved, and | the waters, how those hungry eyes watched lest 
though her blue eyes did not close her spirit | it should suddenly be swallowed up; lest jt 
seemed far away. Tresethen, strong and man-| should not, after all, be meant for them; lest 
ful, warded off as yet the subtle attacks of cold | they should die some sudden death before it 
and hunger, watching sleeplessly the starry ho- | reached them. And then, when it was come— 


rizon, hoping, longing to see there the dim out- 
line of a sail. 

The long night passed, the morning broke. 
Hope quietly arousing herself drew forth the 
remnant of her yesterday’s food and tried to 
slip a portion into her father’s mouth that he 
might unconsciously swallow it. But Murray 
awaking suddenly detected the pious fraud, and 
smiling feebly, said, 

‘*No, no, child; life is young and full of 
promise for you—keep it while you may. My 
race is run.” 

‘* Will you not take it, father? Indeed I do 
not want it.” 

““ No, Hope; positively no.” 

‘Then you must, Miles. You are the strong- 
est of us all. Eat, and you may yet be saved.” 

**Do you think, my wife, that I would live 
so?” asked Tresethen, reproachfully. ‘* What 
charm remains on earth for me, that I should 
take the morsel from your lips and watch you die 
of hunger in my arms? Eat this morsel your- 
self, my darling, if you love me!” 

“No, Miles, I can not—I will not. Indeed, 
I think it would choke me were I to attempt it.” 

‘*Then we will divide it in three parts, and 
each agree to eat his own share for the sake of 
the others.” 

**T will try,” said Hope, faintly; and James 
Murray, sitting upright, could not restrain the 
hungry glare of his hollow eyes as he seized the 
portion offered him by Tresethen. Hope—her 
husband’s eye upon her—swallowed with diffi- 
culty her own morsel, watching in her turn 
Tresethen, who, making a very good pretense at 
eating, quietly hid his untasted food, reserving it 
for Hope. 

Again the sun rose and looked pityingly down 
upon the forlorn group clinging to that sink- 
ing wreck. 

The three watched it steadily. 

** Hope! Mr. Murray! what is that? There, 
close under the sun—you can hardly see it for 
the light! Is it—can it be ?— it is, a sail!” 

** You're right, boy; it is surely a sail!” cried 
the father, rising excitedly to his feet. 

Hope did not speak, but her dim eyes turned 
to Miles with a look of unspeakable thankful- 
ness. 

It was indeed a sail—a homeward-bound mer- 
chantman, sweeping gayly on before a strong 
east wind, directly in the path of the sinking 
hulk. 

Every moment as it passed brought her near- 
er, and brought back life and hope to those 
three, so lately resigned to die. 

Nearer and nearer, till the fluttering ensign 


| when rough hands, but tender hearts, helped 
them aboard with many a word of pity and of 
| wonder—then how the truth of their safety in 
| very deed came crowding in upon their hearts, 
| till even Tresethen turned away his face, while 
Hope and Murray sobbed aloud. 
All honor to that captain and that crew, En- 
| glishmen every one! All honor to the under- 
jlying good of human nature in its roughest 
form! How many ways it found to prove itself 
in the days before that merchantman dropped 
| her anchor in Boston harbor! How affection. 
jately Tresethen and Murray and Hope herself 
| grasped the hard hands of those sailors as they 
| parted from them at the wharf! How tender- 
| ly they ever recalled their faces and their names; 
and how gladly, years after, they ministered to 
| the wants of one of them who, sick and poor, 
| sent to ask their charity ! 
| And so Miles and Hope came home to the 
| roof whence they had stolen a while before; and 
| that angry father, who had pursued them with 
such threats of vengeance, welcomed them there 
| as one welcomes all that makes life dear; and 
| when the year came round, and there was a 
| baby to be christened, none but Mr. Hepworth 
should bestow that benediction on its little head, 
and sanction with his presence the merry dinner 
afterward which Mr. Murray gave, as he told 
every one, in honor of ‘‘ My grandson, Sir, 
Miles Tresethen, Junior!” 





LOUIS AGASSIZ. 


ITH Humboldt terminated an important 
period in the history of science. Gay- 
Lassac, Laplace, Arago, and Cuvier, who were 
with him the master minds whose unwearicd la- 
bors served so largely to advance its boundaries 
that those who immediately followed them found 
themselves in possession of an advance point 
| mever before gained in a single epoch, had one 
| after the other been snatched away by death, 
and left him the sole (or nearly the sole, for the 
| venerable Biot was then still living) representa- 
| tive of this great era. At last Humboldt, at the 
| age of ninety, died in 1859; and those who had 
listened to the teachings of this great school 
of philosophers were left in possession of the 
great depository they had labored with such as- 
| siduity to enrich. Nor were the immediate re- 
cipients of this legacy of knowledge laggard in 
| assuming the labors of their predecessors. Owen, 
| Liebig, Geoffroy St. Hilaire, snd Agassiz con- 
stitute the master spirits of another epoch whose 
| eyele has not yet been completed, but whose dis- 
' coveries and contributions, as already establish- 
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ed, clea:iy demonstrate that it will fall but little 
behind the great scientific age that preceded it. 

Of these, one of the most industrious as well 
as one of the most successful prosecutors of orig- 
inal scientific researches is Agassiz. He is of 
French origin, but a native of Switzerland, hay- 
ing been born in Motier, in the Canton of Fri- 
bourg, in 1807. He had scarcely completed his 
preparatory studies when he was appointed Pro- 
fessor of Natural History in the University of 
Neufchatel, which position he continued to oc- 
cupy until his departure for the United States 
in 1846, 

It is a remarkable fact that Guyot, whom Rit- 
ter declared to be one of his best pupils, and who 
was Professor of Physical Geography in the Uni- 
versity of Neufchatel; Matile, the Professor of 
History in the same institution; and Agassiz, 
should, after many years’ ccenjoint labor as col- 
leagues, find themselves residents of the United 
States, and professors of various schools in this 
country. Itis pleasant to say that a warm friend- 
ship, begun in youth and continued through the 
varying shades of manhood, still subsists between 
these early associates. 

In 1833 Agassiz began the publication of his 
great work on ‘‘ Fossil Fishes,’ in five quarto 
volumes, accompanied by about four hundred 
folio plates, comprising the figures and descrip- 
tions of nearly one thousand specimens of fossil 
fishes. This work at once won the admiration 
of all the savans of Europe, and established for 
him a reputation which he has since so honor- 
ably maintained. 

Born in the midst of those wonderful and 
majestic creations which tower up on every side 
in the lofty pinnacles and deep ravines of the 
Swiss Alps, his attention was early directed to 
an explanation of their phenomena. Every one | 
knows that the deep valleys of these mountainous 
regions contain immense rivers denominated gla- 
ciers, as those of the Aar and Chamouni, whose 
waters are constantly frozen, and which gradual- 
ly flow down to empty themselves into the Rhone 
with a motion so imperceptible that its progress 
is only determined by fixing points that may be 
permanent upon the icy current and contiguous 
shore, and at intervals of several months notic- 
ing the distance which those objects on the ice 
have receded from those on the bank of the | 
stream. Hugri, who had placed a cabin on the | 
Aar in 1827, found that in 1830 it had moved | 
about 110 yards downward. Agassiz, in 1840, 
by fixing the position of the rock on the Aar, 
which he denominated ‘‘ Hotel des Neufchate- 
lois,” found that its motion was at the rate of | 
243 feet each year; at which rate of progress the 
frozen stream would finally flow from the lakes, 
whence it was collected to the Rhone, at an ay- 
erage rate of one mile in about twenty-two years. 

But the phenomena of motion, however in- 
teresting, was of far less importance, as a ques- 
tion of large generalization, than what is known 
as ‘the glacial theory,” which Agassiz an- 
nounced in a paper read before the Helvetic So- 
ciety of Natural History in 1837, which was a| 





remarkable advance in geological discoveries. 
It may be well to state that a few years since 
two theories were advocated to account for all 
the changes that had taken place on the surface 
of the globe. One of these, known as the Wer- 
nerian theory from its author, ascribed all these 
changes to the action of water. The other, 
known as the Huttonian theory, attributed them 
with equal force to the effect of fire. The ac- 
tion of both fire and water are so manifest upon 
the surface of the globe, that although each theory 
had many warm and able advocates, yet the great 


| majority of the scientific world were disposed not 


to place implicit confidence in either, although 
attributing to each a great share in these effects. 
While discussions were going on in regard to 
which had the greatest agency in shaping the 
outer or external crust of the earth into the 
mountains and valleys that now diversify its sur- 
face, Agassiz, by his close and searching ob- 
servations on the glaciers, attempted to show 
that water had exercised an influence in the ar- 
rangement of the visible parts of the earth as 
it now presents itself in a form heretofore never 
thought of. 

‘The appearance of the Alps,” says Agassiz, 
in the promulgation of this theory, ‘‘ the result 
of the greatest convulsion which has modified 
the surface of our globe, found its surface cover- 
ed with ice, at least from the North Pole to the 
Mediterranean and Caspian seas.” From the 


effects produced by the motion of this great icy 
covering in scratches upon the rocks, not only 


in the Alps, where the glaciers are seen at this 
day, but in Norway and Scotland, and, still 
later, on the American continent, he inferred 
that the whole surface had been subjected to the 
action of this ice movement, which had left en- 
during traces of its progress in the inscriptions 
it had surely although rudely traced on the ad- 
jacent rocks im its passage downward to what 
now form the beds of the ocean and great seas. 
This glacial theory presupposes that this 
globe, which we inhabit with such conscious se- 


| curity, and which in its arrangement in the 


great solar circle is so disposed as to give a due 
proportion of dryness and moisture, and heat and 
cold to its various parts, so as to fit them for the 
abode of man and those animals which exist with 
him, was at ‘east north of the Mediterranean ata 
day no farther distant than that which witness- 
ed the upheawal of the Alps, entirely enveloped 
in one dense and unyielding investure of ice; 
that the whole of the North American continent 
was at that time subjected to a degree of cold so 
intense as to destroy every species of animal life 
and every particle of vegetation; and that with 
a restoration of this part of the earth’s surface to 
a sufficient degree of heat—for it appears to 
have previously possessed an elevated tempera- 
ture far more tropical than it now enjoys—it 
came forth from its icy investure bleak and bar- 
ren, and entirely devoid of animate existence. 
While it is true that these very original and in- 
genious speculations have not as yet obtained 
general acceptance, it is nevertheless certain that 
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such geologists as Buckland and Lyell in En- 
gland, and Professor Hitchcock in the United 
States, have either adopted in whole or in part 
the theory as established by the facts upon which 
they have been enabled to generalize. Profes- 
sor Hitchcock has found in the New England 
States evidences of striation of rocks which go 
far toward the establishment of this theory; and 
I may add, that I have likewise seen in the mount- 
ain gorges of Western Maryland similar stria- 
tions which it seems scarcely possible to account 
for on any other supposition. 

But whether this theory be true or not, yet 
the deductions of Agassiz on the glacial move- 


ments form very important contributions to sci- 


ence, and are both exact and interesting. It is, 
however, rather as a naturalist than a physicist 
that Agassiz has gained his greatest reputation ; 
and when, at the suggestion of Humboldt, he 


was requested by the King of Prussia to visit | 


the United States in order to investigate its fossil 
remains, it was rather as the author of the elabo- 
rate work on “ Fossil Fishes,” than as the pro- 
mulgator of a new physical theory of the earth's 
perturbations, that he was warmly welcomed by 
scientific men. 

He arrived in the United States in 1846, ac- 
companied by Count Portralis, who, as an at- 
taché to the Coast Survey, has since contributed 
to the pages of its reports much exact informa- 
tion connected with this important branch of the 
public service. Agassiz had, while in Europe, 
received an invitation to deliver a course of lec- 
tures before the Lowell Institute, and soon after 
his arrival in Boston he was introduced in this 
manner to the public as a lecturer on Natural 
History. Possessing great natural powers as a 
public speaker, with a reasonably fair acquaint- 
ance with the English language, and ardent en- 
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sess sufficient power to retain him hereafter jp 
his adopted country. 

My acquaintance with Agassiz began at the 
meeting of the’ American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, held in Providence jn 
1855. This meeting was remarkable for the cir. 
cumstance that the plan and organization of the 
Dudley Observatory was there arranged and 
prosecuted chiefly by Dr. Armsby of Albany, 
with such zeal that when the Association assem. 
bled at Albany the following year the whole ar- 

| rangement was so far developed that its organ. 
ization was inducted by an able address by Ed- 
ward Everett. 

At Providence the harmony of the meeting 
was for a time disturbed by a rival faction, which 
was somewhat jealous of the mode in which the 

appointments were made by those who were in- 
| trusted with the management of the Association. 
One of the most effective and conciliatory speak- 
ers on this occasion was Agassiz, who by his 
tact succeeded in a great degree in restoring har- 
mony, upon the very eve of what promised to be 
an unpleasant if not irreconcilable discord which 
threatened the very existence of the Association. 
During the week appropriated to the meetings 
| of the Association I frequently met him at the 
dinner parties and evening receptions given by 
the citizens to the members. Agassiz, who was 
| at that time somewhat under fifty years of age, 
| possessed a remarkably fine personal appearance, 
and a physique which, while not overburdened 
| with flesh, exhibited much power of endurance. 
| Among the eminent savans assembled on this oc- 
casion, including Pierce of Harvard, Alexander 
| of Princeton, Olmsted of Yale, Henry of the 
Smithsonian, Bache of the Coast Survey, Henry 
| and William B. Rogers, and Sir William Logan, 
| Agassiz had unquestionably the finest head and 


thusiasm for the subject he was engaged in de-| the most strikingly intellectual countenance. 
lineating, it is not remarkable that his tectures | He was indeed not only a highly intellectual 
should have been exceedingly popular, or that | person in appearance, but a very handsome man, 
his audiences should have filled to overflowing | and withal was possessed of the blandest and 
the edifice in which they were delivered. most engaging manners. 

He originally contemplated a tarry of two| The topics usually discussed at the social ré- 
years in the United States, and was provided by unions were of a scientific character. On one 
the Prussian Government with funds for this | occasion the party invited to dinner had assem- 
object ; but soon after his arrival he met with ‘bled with the single exception of Agassiz. While 
Professor Bache, who not only tendered to him | waiting his coming the conversation turned upon 
the use of the vessels engaged in the Coast Survey | the characteristics of the toad, and called forth 
for the purpose of prosecuting his researches, | a difference of opinion, which upon his arrival 
but employed him on the special service of ex- | was referred to him for settlement. 
amining the formation of the Florida Reefs. ‘* Yes,” replied Agassiz, in answer to the ap- 
This piece of good fortune determined him to | peal, ‘“‘on my way hither I saw a toad jumping 
remain an indefinite period in the United States, | in the path before me, and put him in my pocket 
in which he found a vast and hitherto nearly un- | for fature examination. Here he is:” and to 
explored field for research in the department of | the surprise of the party he drew forth a living 
natural history, to which he particularly devoted | specimen of the object under discussion, and 
his attention. ‘This resolve was finally made a | placing him in the palm of his hand commenced 
permanent one by his appointment to the Pro- a dissertation upon its peculiarities and habits 
fessorship of Zoology and Geology in the Law- with as perfect nonchalancé as if he had been 
rence Scientific School, then just established. | invited thither for the express purpose. It is 
He has since become a permanent resident of | needless to say that the party listened with the 
Cambridge, has associated himself by marriage utmost attention to his explanations, and relin- 
with a Boston lady, and drawn around him a quished the subject on the announcement that 
circle of home associations which promise to pos- | the dinner waited their attendance, in all proba- 
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bility better acquainted with the habits of this | 
unobtrusive yet very useful being than they ever 
would have been but for this accidental circum- | 
stance. 

On this occasion Agassiz was the chief talker, 
for two reasons: first, because he talked admira- 
bly; and, second, because each of the other guests 
desired most to hear him. He never speaks for 
effect—at least it so impressed me, not only on 
this but frequent other occasions where we have | 
chanced to meet—but from the fullness of his | 
heart. He enters with great warmth into the 
subject that engages his attention, and is happy | 
to find one whom he can interest in it; and thus, | 
while carrying learned men far beyond the bound- 
aries of their own knowledge in the topic of 
which he is master, he appears perfectly uncon- | 
scious of any superiority over those with whom | 
he is conversing. He tells what he has to say, 
either in private conversation or in public, with 
great earnestness, and listens with respectful at- 
tention to what is told him by others. 

Agassiz oceupies, as a summer retreat, a cot- 
tage on one of the boldest and most weather- 
beaten cliffs on the promontory of Nahant. | 
From this spot he can look out upon the ocean | 
as it stretches uninterruptedly away toward the | 
continent of Europe, and be lulled to sleep by | 
the ceaseless surging of its waves upon the rocky | 
shore. While I was at Nahant a few years since 
he was away at Cambridge, busily employed in | 
the arrangement of the Zoological Museum which | 
he has since developed in such an admirable | 
manner and in such gigantic proportions. We | 
met, however, at the railway station at Lynn, 
where I left the cars in order to visit Prescott. | 
He appeared jaded, and was far from the posses- | 
sion of his ordinary good health. He had not 
attended the meeting of the Association for the 
Advancement of Science the previous year, and 
upon my calling his attention to the circum- 
stance, he replied that for some time he had not 
been well. 

I remarked that, during the summer months 
at least, I had expected to find him at Nahant, 
where he might procure a stock of health to en- 
able him to prosecute his labors with more en- 
ergy during the remainder of the year. 

‘You are right,” he replied, ‘‘ you are right: | 
but with the resolve not te come to town during | 
the summer, I find that I am so much interested | 
in the classification of my Museum that I have 
spent nearly the whole summer there.”’ 

I expressed the hope that, on his present visit 
to Nahant, he would find it sufficiently attract- 
ive to wean him for a few weeks at least from 
his dearly loved fossil remains, and be induced | 
to snuff the fresh air from the ocean, instead of 
that exhaled from the musty preparations of a 
cabinet of natural history in the process of prep- 
aration; and thus we parted, I must confess upon 
my part, with the most serious misgivings as to 
his capability long to continue the laborious task 
he was imposing upon himself in the arrange- 
ment of his Museum, and the preparation of his 
“Contributions to the Natural History of the 





| &@ prominent position in society. 





United States,” which at that time, as now, occu- 
pied a large share of his attention. 

I was therefore agreeably surprised in meet- 
ing him at Newport on the occasion of the re- 
assembling of the Scientific Association at that 
place in August, 1860, to find that every trace 
of bodily ailment had passed sway, and that he 
appeared as fresh and vigorous as I had ever 
seen him. He had the year previous paid a 
visit to Switzerland, where his mother, venerable 
with years but erect and dignified in carriage, 
as well as his sister, Madame Francillon, and 
her children reside. 

Professor Silliman, in his last visit to Europe, 
bore a note of introduction from Agassiz to his 


| mother and sister, and paid them a visit at Lau- 


sanne, a Swiss town of some fifteen thousand in- 
habitants, where they resided. He first met with 


| Madame Francillon Agassiz, who, according to 


the custom, bears her maiden name as well as 
that of her husband’s, where the family occupies 
He found this 
lady, who appeared with a smiling face, brilliant 
black eyes, and the softened features of her 
brother, surrounded by a beautiful group of 
children seven in number. She extended to 
him and his daughter a cordial welcome, and in 
the frankest manner had spread for their recep- 
tion a welcome board, on which a finely flavored 
cup of tea—a great fondness for which is one of 
the Professor’s weaknesses—carried his thoughts 
back to his New England home and his own 
table, around which Agassiz and himself had 
spent many a pleasant hour. 

Although the evening was rainy it did not 
deter Agassiz’s sister from accompanying her 
new friends to her mother’s, to whom their com- 
ing had been announced by her little son, who 
was the bearer of the introductory note from 
Agassiz. She had mislaid her spectacles and 
could not read the note, but she said that when 
her grandson told her that two American gen- 
tlemen, accompanied by a lady, were coming in 
a few minutes, she felt assured that ghey were 
the friends of her son Louis. When Professor 
Silliman explained their intimacy; that he had 
often been a guest in his family; that he knew 
his interesting American wife; and when he still 
further gave a friendly notice of her son's do- 
mestic happiness, and of his high standing and 
success in his adopted country, her strong frame 
was agitated, her voice trembled with emotion, 
and the flowing tears told the story of a mo- 
ther’s heart which fourscore years had failed to 
chill. 

Agassiz had made suck progress in the ar- 
rangement of his Museum as to make a descrip- 
tion of his plans a subject of interest to the sci- 
entific world, and he was invited to give to the 
Association a general view of its arrangement, 
It is the custom of the Association, after a short 
time spent in general business, to divide into 
sections for the reading and discussing of scien- 
tific papers. On the occasion referred to, both 
sections adjourned in order to enable all the 
members to listen to Agassiz, and long before 
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he made his appearance every av ailable ade United States be ites on Agassiz while in 1 Bos. 
was occupied by members or visitors at New- | ton, and, in the name of his royal cousin, renewed 
port; for this was the height of the season at | this latter offer, which had already been twice 
this fashionable watering-place, and its gay vis- | tendered to him by the Emperor. Yet up to this 
itors were in attendance in large numbers. | period he has never hesitated as to his objects 
The meetings of the Association were held at | of life, and the situation he seeks to occupy, 
the State House—a venerable building familiar; Mere pecuniary compensation seems to have 
to the visitors of Newport, whose associations | had but little influence with Agassiz, who has 
are connected with some of the most stirring | always looked to this source only as a means to 
events in our national history; and the room | accomplish great ends. While a youth, as 
occupied on this occasion was the great State- | | student of medicine at Zurich and afterward : at 
chamber, from whose frames looked out the com- | Munich, where he became the intimate friend of 
manding portraits of many of those distinguished | Oken the zoologist, Martins the botanist, Schel- 
men, who, on more than one trying occasion, had | ling the philosopher, and Dollinger the founder 
made these walls echo back their masterly and | of the school of modern physiology, he was sus. 


impassioned eloquence. 
Agassiz gracefully acknowledged the compli- 
ment extended to him; and after a brief and ap- | 


posite allusion to the historic character of the | 


edifice, at once began his explanation of the 
arrangement of the Museum, which, with the 
**Contributions to the Natural History of the 
United States’—which is a part of his plan— 
may be considered the crowning work of his life. 


This Museum is a conception of the grandest | 
kind, and is intended not only to represent the | 


present state of knowledge of Natural History, 
but its future development for a long period. 
The visitor on entering finds himself in an apart- 
ment which serves the purpose of an ante-room, 
in which is arranged a general classification of 
all the subjects to which the whole is appropri- 
ated. This room is intended as a general intro- 
duction to Natural History, in which the earlier 
or more rudimentary stages of its progress can 
be traced before the student enters into the ex- 
act details found in their appropriate depart- 
ments within. On more than one occasion, 
while Agassiz was eloquently describing his vast 
plan, I felt amazed that Boston should be the 
only city in the Union capable of developing so 
noble a foundation; and asked myself over and 
over again why New York, whose men of wealth 
exceeded,in numbers those of any other city on 
the continent, should not by private benefaction 
endeavor to cope with its New England rival. 
Here is a comparatively small town, the com- 
mercial capital of one of the most sterile sections 
of the country, possessing a Review which for 
half a century has been a model of literary ex- 
cellence ; an institution of learning which, dur- 
ing the same period, has stood at the head of its 
class; and a scientific school and a museum of 
natural history of which the whole nation have 
good reason to be proud; and a director of its 
cabinet of natural history whom kings and em- 
perors have in vain sought, by the most brilliant 
offers, to entice from his simple republican home 
to do honor to their proud capitals. Among 
these offers the most tempting are those of Pro- 
fessor of Natural Sciences in the University of 
Géttingen, to fill the post so ably occupied by 
Blumenbach ; and the director of the “ Jardin 
des Plantes” in Paris, which is certainly the most 
enviable situation a man of science could occupy. 
During the recent visit of Prince Jerome to the 


| tained by a small income allowed by his father, 
which was entirely withdrawn upon his receiving 
the degree of Doctor of Medicine. 

He had, while a student, made, under his able 

| Masters, much progress in Natural History, and 
| especially in the fresh-water fish of Europe, of 
| which he had elaborately drawn a large number 
| Of specimens. His ardent desire to prosecute 
| these studies in Paris was fortunately gratified 
by a singular, and what might be called an al- 
most providential, circumstance. Mr. Christi- 
jnat, a clergyman and friend of his father’s, 
| chanced to come into possession of a small sum 
of money, which he immediately offered to his 
; young friend to enable him to prosecute his 
| studies. Agassiz accepted the offer and went to 
Paris, where he became acquainted with Arago, 
Humboldt, Cuvier, and the other distinguished 
savans, who were assembled from all parts of 
Europe in this great centre of scientific intelli- 
gence. Cuvier, to whom he showed his draw- 
ings, was so much impressed with the proficiency 
he had already made in this department that he 
at once offered to him his own collections, and 
at the same time received him as a warm friend 
into his family circle. 

The means, however, furnished by Mr. Chris- 
tinat proved inadequate to sustain him until he 
should have completed his studies, and he was 
about to return home with a sorrowful heart 
when he met Professor Mitscherlich, who was 
then on a visit to Paris, who observed his sor- 
rowful mood and kindly asked him the cause of 
his depressed feelings. 

“I told him,” said Agassiz, “that I Had to 
go, for [had nothing left. I was then,” he said, 
‘* but twenty-four years of age, and had no more 
means to meet my expenses.” 

The next morning, as he was seated at break- 
fast in front of the yard of the hotel where he 
lived, he saw the servant of Humboldt approach, 
who handed him a letter with the remark that it 
required no answer, and immediately left. The 
letter was couched in these words : 

“My Frrenp,—I hear that you intend leaving Paris in 
consequence of some embarrassment. This shall not be. 
I wish you to remain here so long as the object for which 


you came is not accomplished. I inclose you a check - 
£50. It is a loan which you may repay when you can.’ 


With the means thus generously furnished he 
did remain and complete the course of investi- 
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gation he had contemplated. Years after, when 
Agassiz found himself in a situation to repay this 
loan, he wrote to Humboldt, asking for the priv- 
ilege to remain forever in his debt, satisfied that 
it would be more in accordance with his feelings 
than to recover the money he had lent. That 
Agassiz was correct in his judgment is evident 
not only from the circumstance that their rela- 
tions always Continued to be of the most friendly 
character, but because Agassiz’s visit to Amer- 
ica was made with means supplied by the Prus- 
sian Government at the suggestion of Humboldt, 
with which his influence on all matters of science 
was supreme. 

This instance of Humboldt’s generosity was 
not a sclitary one. 

‘¢ What he has done for me,” said Agassiz, 
‘‘T know he has done for many others, in si- 
lence and unknown to the world. He may be 
said, especially in his later years, to have been 
the friend of every cultivated man, wishing to 
lose no opportunity to do all the good of which 
he was capable; for he had a degree of benevo- 
lence and generosity that was unbounded.” 

These intimate personal relations gave him an 


excellent opportunity of forming a judgment of | 
“* He was brought up,” | 


Humboldt’s character. 
he said, ‘‘in connection with courtiers and men 
in high positions in life. He was no doubt im- 
bued with the prejudices of his caste. He was 
a nobleman of high descent; and yet the friend 
of kings was a bosom friend of Arago; and he 
was the man who could, after his return from 
America, refuse the highest position at the court 
of Berlin—that of Secretaryship of Public In- 
struction—preferring to live in Paris in a mod- 
est way in the society of those illustrious men 
who then made Paris the centre of intellectual 
culture.” is 

Of his writings he says: ‘* There is a fullness 
and richness of expression and substantial power 
which is most remarkable. He has aimed to 
present what nature has presented to him. You 
see his works, page after page running into vol- 


umes without divisions into chapters or heads of | 
any sort; and so conspicuous is this peculiarity | 


of style in his compositions that I well remem- 
ber hearing Arago say: ‘ Humboldt, you don’t 
know how to write a book. You write without 
end; but that is not a book. It is a picture 
without a frame.’” 

‘* Such an expression,” he added, ‘‘ from one 


scientific man to another, without giving offense, | 


could only come from a man as intimately asso- 
ciated as Arago was with Humboldt. Each un- 
derstood the other, and held his intellectual at- 
tainments in the highest estimation.” 

While Agassiz was engaged a obtaining evi- 
dences in corroboration of his glacial theory he 


visited Great Britain, and was the guest of the | 
late Sir Robert Peel and Lord Egerton, after- | 
He was warmly wel- | 


ward Earl of Ellesmere. 
comed by Sir Roderic Murchison, Lyell, Buck- 
land, Owen, and other scientific men, and every 
facility was afforded for a thorough investigation. 
In Scotland he met with Hugh Miller, who 





| showed him a portion of a crustacea found in 
| the old red sandstone. The specimen was not 
| only new to Agassiz, but apparently so small a 
part of the whole as to preclude the possibility 
| of developing its true character, and yet Agassiz 
| sketched out with so much certainty its shape as 
| to find credence not only with the geologist but 
| with the naturalist. He had not, it is true, the 
| Same means of verifying his opinion that was 
given to Professor Owen—who, from a single 
bone, described the true skeleton of the bird to 
| which it belonged, and which, with the entire 
skeleton afterward obtained, is now one of the 
greatest curiosities in the British Museum—but 
| sufficient to establish its true position among 
| ancient fossils. 

While Agassiz was at Charleston, South Car- 
olina, he announced his remarkable and origin- 
al views concerning the diversity of the huma 
race, which has probably more than any other 
subject enunciated by him given rise to a wide- 
spread and frequently profitless discussion. The 
theory of Agassiz in respect to the origin of the 
| human race is, that like all other organized be- 
ings it could not have originated in single indi- 
viduals, but must have been created in that nu- 
meric harmony which is characteristic of each 
species. He was first led to this conclusion from 
the observation of the local habits of animals 
| and plants, each occupying its own geographic- 

al position although frequently possessed of the 
| power of extensive migration. 

| This doctrine was warmly opposed, more es- 
pecially by divines, on the ground that it direct- 
ly impugned the Biblical account of the origin 
| of man as detailed in the first part of the book 
| of Genesis. Among the ablest opponents of this 
theory were the Rev. Dr. Bachman—a very able 
| divine and a distingnished naturalist, to whom 
Audubon is much indebted for suggestions in re- 
lation to the contents of his valuable work—and 
the Rev. Dr. Smyth, both of whom were resi- 
dents of Charleston, and each the author of a 
work intended to controvert Agassiz’s theory. 

Both of these volumes were handed to me by 
the Rev. Dr. Morris—an able entomologist and 
| the librarian of the Peabody Institute at Balti- 

more—about the time of their publication, some 
ten years since. A perusal of them failed to 
| satisfy me of the inconsistence of such a theory 
| as was attributed to Agassiz. I soon afterward 
read his own statement of his views, as publish- 
ed in the Christian Examiner for 1850; and am 
free to say that I do not discover in them any 
facts inconsistent with the Mosaic account, or 
which tend in the least by their admission to 
shake my own religious belief. Agassiz’s teach- 
ings, so far from leading to skepticism tend di- 
rectly to the contemplation of a Supreme Being 
as the great first cause, and supporter of the or- 
der and harmony of the universe. 

‘*The geographical distribution of organized 
beings,” said Agassiz, ‘‘ displays more fully the 
direct intervention of a Supreme Intelligence 
than any other adaptation of the physical would.” 
“The great difficulty,” he added, ‘‘in the 
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whole of this subject, as a matter of pure scien- | 
tific inquiry, is that it is looked at as the result | 
of absolute changes from such means as we are | 
already acquainted with. Now there will be no | 
scientific evidence of God's working in nature | 
until naturalists shall have shown that the whole | 
creation is the expression of a thought, and not 
the product of physical agents.” 

Surely this is not the language of one who has | 
failed to discover the hand of God in the great 
works of the creation. In regard to the unity | 
or diversity of the human race, he says: ‘‘ All 
the statements of the Bible have reference either | 


a 
America was a vast continent long before the 
other portions of the globe underwent those 
physical changes that have given to them their 
present structure, and at the same time destroyed 
their former animal and vegetable life. Hence 
so far from being denominated the New World, it 
should, so far as its physical structure goes, be 
called the Old; because it is in North America 
alone that the naturalist finds a country which 
has remained undisturbed from the period when 
the ancient representatives of the gar-pike peo. 
pled its waters, while in all others these changes 
have been so great as to exclude such forms from 


the animals suited to them. 

The gar-pike ( Lepidosteus) is cone of the swift- 
est fishes with which naturalists are acquaint- 
ed. ‘He darts,” says Agassiz, ‘‘ like an arrow 
through the waters, and the facility with which 
he overcomes rapids, even the rapids of the Ni- 
agara, shows that the Falls of St. Marys would 
be no natural barrier to him if there were no 
natural causes to keep him within the limits in 
which he is found ; and which extend from Lake 


to the general unity which we all acknowledge 
among men, as well as their diversity, or to the | 
genealogy of one particular race, the history of | 
which is more fully recorded in Genesis. But | 
there is nowhere any mention of those physical 
differences characteristic of the colored races of | 
men, such as the Mongolians and negroes, which | 
may be quoted as evidence that the sacred writers 
considered them as descended from a common 
stock. Have we not, on the contrary, the dis- | 
tinct assertion that the Ethiopian can not change | Michigan, St. Clair, and Mud Lake, through 
his skin, nor the leopard his spots ?” | Lakes Erie and Ontario, down to the St. Law- 
** When I was’a medical student in the Uni- | rence and its outlet to the sea, in which he does 
versity of Heidelberg in 1826,” said Agassiz, ‘¢I| not venture far, though he does not altogether 
obtained a sight of a stuffed skin of a gar-pike | avoid brackish and salt water.” 
in the Museum of Carlsruhe. I instantly be-| Yet, notwithstanding this very extensive dis- 
came satisfied that this genus stood alone in the | tribution of the gar-pike in the w ters of the con- 
class of fishes, and that we could not by any | tiguous lakes, he has never been found in Lake 
possibility associate it with any of the types of | Superior, and is presumed by Agassiz not to in- 
living fishes, nor succeed in finding any among | habit it. 
This remarkable location of both animals and 


living types fairly to associate it with.” 

This single circumstance, apparently trivial | vegetables within certain circumscribed bounda- 
in itself, produced a deep impression upon the | ries is one of the most interesting facts developed 
mind of Agassiz, and gradually led him to adopt | by the study of Natural History, and comes with 
the views in regard to classification he has enun- | particular significance in its application to the 
ciated in his works and adapted.in his Museum | study of these phenomena on this continent. 


at Cambridge. ‘‘To the gar-pike, standing | The questions whether the wild bear of the 
alone and isolated among all living beings,” | Northern States is identical with the one found 
he declares, ‘‘I am indebted for my escape | in similar countries in Europe, and presents the 
from all fanciful attempts at symmetrical classi- | changes that characterize him, from the peculiar 
fications.” circumstances by which he is surrounded; or, 
This remarkable fish, which is only found in | whether the many birds that inhabit the North 
the waters of the temperate portion of the North | American forests are derived from a similar stock 
American continent, was first made known to | in Europe, or were created within the limits in 
naturalists by Catesby, who published a figure | which they are now found; or, still more, wheth- 
and short account of it in his ‘‘ Natural History | er the alligator, the snapping turtle, and the rat- 
of South Carolina.” | tlesnake, which are only to be found in Ameri- 
At a somewhat later period, when Agassiz’s | ca, derived their origin from a country in which 
attention was directed to fossil fishes, he was | their species is now extinct, can only be determ- 
particularly struck not only with the great dif- | ined by that sort of careful scrutiny which such 
ference in the characters of the class of fishes in | minds as those of Agassiz are enabled to bestow 
the early geological age, as compared with those | upon the subject. 
now existing, but with the marked similarity be-| The habits of Agassiz are essentially those of 
tween these ancient inhabitants of the earth and | a hard student. He is an early riser, and is sel- 
the gar-pike. It is, in fact, the living repre- | dom absent from his Museum after nine o'clock 
sentative of those species whose former existence | in the morning. In early life it was his custom 
is made known to us by the impressions they | to devote the greater part of the night to writing, 
have left in the rocks formed during the period | and he seldom retired before two or three o'clock 
of their annihilation, and although now isolated |in the morning. Of late, however, the failure 
in the present creation, yet it had once many | of his eyesight has rendered an interdiction of 
and diverse living representatives all over Eu-! night labor a matter of absolute necessity: and 
rope, as well as in Asia and America. | perhaps fortunately so; because in the ardor of 
The inference from these facts is, that North | his pursuits he gives but slight attention to his 
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bodily health, and might easily have shattered | at attention. **T feel,” he says, “that the task al- 
even his hardy constitution. | lotted to me is the development of the Natural 
There is probably no scientific man of his age | | History of this continent. Here I am not tram- 
who is moved by less disinterested motives in | | meled by the forms which others have prescribed, 
the performance of his duty than Agassiz. With | and which, to some extent, I must follow, in Eu- 
the brilliant offers of place and preferment open | rope, but am free to make my own selection and 
to him from abroad, he is content to labor in his | arrangement. Both as to the object and the mode 
self-allotted task without for a moment being di- | of its performance I am satisfied that America, 
verted from the chief object that engrosses his | and not Europe, is my field and my home.” 
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CHAPTER LVII. | from an inner room, and in a few minutes Mary 
Snow's two lovers were walking together, side 
| by side, along the causeway. 
ELIX GRAHAM, when he left poor Mary; ‘‘I believe you know Miss Snow,” said Felix, 
Snow, did not go on immediately to the | rushing at once into the middle of all those deli- 
doctor’s shop. He had made up his mind that | cate circumstances. 
Mary Snow shou!d never be his wife, and there-| Albert Fitzallen drew himself up, and de- 
fore considered it wise to lose no time in mak- | clared that he had that honor. 
ing such arrangements as might be necessary| ‘I also know her,” said Felix. ‘+My name 
both for his release and for hers. But, never- | is Felix Graham—” 
theless, he had not the heart to go about the; ‘‘Oh, Sir, very well,” said Albert. The 
work the moment that he left her. He passed | street in which they were standing was desolate, 
by the apothecary’s, and looking in saw a young | and the young man was able to assume a look 
man working sedulously at a pesfle. If Albert | of decided hostility without encountering any 
Fitzallen were fit to be her husband and willing | other eyes than those of his rival. ‘If you 
to be so, poor as he was himself, he would still have any thing to say to me, Sir, I am quite 
make some pecuniary sacrifice by which he might | prepared to listen to you—to listen to you, and 
quiet his own conscience and make Mary’s mar- | to answer you. I have heard your name men- 
riage possible. He still had a sum of £1200 be- | tioned by Miss Snow.” And Albert Fitzallen 
longing to him, that being all his remaining | stood his ground as though he were at once go- 
capital; and the half of that he would give to | ing to cover himself with his pistol arm. 
Mary as her dower. So in two days he re-| ‘Yes, I know you have. Mary has told me 
turned, and again looking in at the doctor’s | what has passed between you. You may regard 
shop, again saw the young man at his work. |me, Mr. Fitzallen, as Mary’s best and surest 
“Yes, Sir, my name is Albert Fitzallen,” | friend.” 
said the medical aspirant, coming round the; ‘‘I know you have been a friend to her; I 
counter. ‘There was no one else in the shop, | am aware of that. But, Mr. Graham, if you 
and Felix hardly knew how to accost him on | will allow me to say so, friendship is one thing, 
so momentous a subject, while he was still in | and the warm love of a devoted bosom is an- 
charge of all that store of medicine, and liable | other.” 
to be called away at any moment to relieve the | ‘‘ Quite so,” said Felix. 
ailments of Clapham. Albert Fitzallen was a ‘*A woman's heart is a treasure not to be 
pale-faced, light-haired youth, with an incipient | bought by any efforts of friendship,” said Fitz- 
mustache, with his hair parted in equal divi- | allen. 
sions over his forehead, with elaborate shirt-cuffs|  ‘‘I fully agree with you there,” said Graham. 
elaborately turned back, and with a white apron| ‘Far be it from me to make any boast,” con- 
tied round him so that he might pursue his vo- | tinued the other, ‘‘or even to hint that I have 
cation without injury to his nether garments. | | gained a place in that lady’s affections. I know 
His face, however, was not bad, nor mean, and | my own position too well, and say proudly that 
had there not been about him a little air of |I am existing only on hope.” Here, to show 
pretension, assumed perhaps to carry off the | his pride, he hit himself with his closed fist on 
combined apron and beard, Felix would have. his shirt-front. ‘‘ But, Mr. Graham, I am free 
regarded him altogether with favorable eyes. | to declare, even in your presence, though you 
‘Is it in the medical way ?” asked Fitzallen, | | may be her best and surest friend”—and there 
when Graham suggested that he should step out | was not wanting, from the tone of his voice, a 
with him for a few minutes. Graham explained | strong flavor of scorn as he repeated these words 
that it was not in the medical way—that it was | —‘‘ that I do exist on hope, let your claims be 
in a way altogether of a private nature; and | what they will. If you desire to make such 
then the young man, pulling off his apron and | hope on my part a cause of quarrel, I have no- 
wiping his hands on a thoroughly medicated | thing to say against it.” And then he twirled 
towel, invoked the master of the establishment | all that he could twirl of that incipient mustache. 
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** By no means,” said Graham. 
‘*Oh, very well,” said Fitzallen. ‘‘Then we 
understand that the arena of love is open to us 
both. I do not fail to appreciate the immense 
advantages which you enjoy in this struggle.” 
And then Fitzallen looked up into Graham’s 
ugly face, and thought of his own appearance in 
the looking-glass. 

‘¢ What I want to know is this,” said Felix. 
‘*If you marry Mary Snow, what means have 
you of maintaining her? 
receive her into her house ? 


I presume you are 
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| by Graham, and, in that matter of the proposed 
partnership, was sure that old Balsam, the own. 
|er of the business, would be glad to take a sum 
| of money down. ‘He has a son of his own,” 
| said Albert, ‘“‘but he don’t take to it at all, 
| He’s gone into wine and spirits; but he don’t 
| sell half as much as he drinks.” 

Felix then proposed that he should call on 
| Mrs. Fitzallen, and to this Albert gave a blush- 
| ing consent. ‘‘ Mother has heard of it,” said 


Would your mother | Albert, ‘‘ but I don’t exactly know how.” Per- 


| haps Mrs. Fitzallen was as attentive as Mrs. 


not a partner in that shop; but would it be pos- | Thomas had been to stray documents packed 


sible to get you in as a partner, supposing Mary | away in odd places. 


** And I suppose I may 


were to marry you and had a little mcney as | call on—on—Mary?” asked the lover, as Gra- 


her fortune ?” 

“Eh!” said Albert, dropping his look of 
pride, allowing his hand to fall from his lips, 
and standing still before his companion with 
his mouth wide open. 


‘** Of course you mean honestly by dear Mary.” 


**Oh, Sir, yes, on the honor of a gentleman. 
My intentions, Sir, are Mr. Graham, I 
love that young lady with a devotion of heart 
that—that—that— Then you don’t mean to 
marry her yourself; eh, Mr. Graham ?” 

‘No, Mr. Fitzallen, I do not. .\nd now, if 
you wil! so far confide in me, we will talk over 
your prospects.” 

“Oh, very well. I’m sure you are very kind. 
But Miss Snow did tell me—” 

** Yes, I know she did, and she was quite 
right. But as you said just now, a woman's 
heart can not be bought by friendship. I have 
not been a bad friend to Mary, but I had no 
right to expect that I could win her love in that 
way. Whether or no you may be able to suc- 
ceed, I will not say, but I have abandoned the 
pursuit.” In all which Graham intended to be 
exceedingly honest, but was, in truth, rather 
hypocritical. 

‘«Then the course is open to me,” said Fitz- 
allen. 

** Yes, the course is open,”’ answered Graham. 

**But the race has still to be run. Don't 


you think that Miss Snow is of her nature very | 


—very cold?” 

Felix remembered the one kiss beneath the 
lamp-post—the one kiss given and received. 
He remembered also that Mary's acquaintance 
with the gentleman must necessarily have been 
short; and he made no answer to this question. 
But he made a comparison. What would Made- 
line have said and done had he attempted such 
an iniquity? And he thought of her flashing 
eyes and terrible scorn, of the utter indignation 
of all the Staveley family, and of the wretched 
abyss into which the offender would have fallen. 

He brought back the subject at once to the 
young man’s means, to his mother, and to the 
doctor’s shop; and though he learned nothing 
that was very promising, neither did he learn 
any thing that was the reverse. Albert Fitz~ 
allen did not ride a very high horse when he 
learned that his supposed rival was so anxious 
to assist him. He was quite willing to be guided 


ham took hisleave. But Felix could give no au- 
| thority for this, and explained that Mrs. Thomas 
| might be found to be a dragon still guarding the 
| Hesperides. Would it not be better to wait till 
|.Mary’s father had been informed? And then, 
| if all things went well, he might prosecute the 
| affair in due form and as an acknowledged lover, 
| All this was very nice, and as it was quite 
| unexpected Fitzallen could not but regard him- 
| self as a fortunate young man. He had never 
| contemplated the possibility of Mary Snow be- 
ingan heiress. And when his mother had spoken 

to him of the hopelessness of his passion, had 
| suggested that he might perhaps marry his Mary 
|in five or six years. Now the dearest wish of 
| his heart was brought close within his reach, and 
|he must have been a happy man. But yet, 
| though this certainly was so, nevertheless there 
| was a feeling of coldness about his love, and al- 
| most of disappointment as he again took his 
| place behind the counter. The sorrows of Lydia 
in the play when she finds that her passion meets 
with general approbation are very absurd, but nev- 
| ertheless are quite true to nature. Lovers would 
be great losers if the path of love were always to 
run smooth. Under such a dispensation, indeed, 
there would probably be no lovers. The mat- 
ter would be too tame. Albert did not prob- 
ably bethink himself of a becoming disguise, as 
did Lydia—of an amiable ladder of ropes, of a 
conscious moon, or a Scotch parson; but he did 
feel, in some undefined manner, that the romance 
of his life had been taken away from him. Five 
minutes under a lamp-post with Mary Snow was 
sweeter to him than the promise of a whole bevy 
of evenings spent in the same society, with all 
the comforts of his mother’s drawing-room around 
him. Ah yes, dear readers—my male readers, 
of course, I mean—were not those minutes un- 
der the lamp-post always very pleasant ? 

But Graham encountered none of this feeling 
when he discussed the same subject with Al- 
bert’s mother. She was sufficiently alive to 
the material view of the matter, and knew how 
much of a man’s married happiness depends on 
his supplies of bread-and-butter. Six Aundred 
|pounds! Mr. Graham was very kind — very 
kind indeed. She hadn’t a word to say against 
Mary Snow. She had seen her, and thought 
her very pretty and modest looking. Albert 
| was certainly warmly attached to the young 
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lady. Of that she was quite certain. And 
she would say this of Albert—that a better-dis- 
posed young man did not exist any where. He 
came home quite regular to his meals, and spent 
ten hours a day behind the counter in Mr. Bal- 
sam’s shop—ten hours a day, Sundays included, 
which Mrs. Fitzallen regarded as a great draw- 
back to the medical line—as should I also, most 
undoubtedly. But six hundred pounds would 
make a great difference. Mrs. Fitzallen little 
doubted but that sum would tempt Mr. Balsam 
jnto a partnership, or perhaps the five hundred, 
leaving one hundred for furniture. In such a 
case Albert would spend his Sundays at home, 
of course. After that, so much having been 
settled, Felix Graham got into an omnibus and 
took himself back to his own chambers. 

So far was so good. This idea of a model 
wife had already become a very expensive idea, 
and in winding it up to its natural conclusion 
poor Graham was willing to spend almost every 
shilling that he could call his own. But there 
was still another difficulty in his way. What 
would Snow pére say? Snow pére was, he 
knew, a man with whom dealings would be 
more difficult than with Albert Fitzallen. And 
then, seeing that he had already promised to 
give his remaining possessions to Albert Fitz- 
allen, with what could he bribe Snow pére to 


abandon that natural ambition to have a barris- | 
In these days, too, Snow | 


ter for his son-in-law ? 


pere had derogated even from the position in | 
which Graham had first known him, and had | 


become but little better than a drunken, begging | 
What a father-in-law to have had! | 
And then Felix Graham thought of Judge Stave- | 


impostor. 


ley. 

“He sent, however, to the engraver, and the 
man was not long in obeying the summons. In 
latter days Graham had not seen him frequently, 
having bestowed his alms through Mary, and 
was shocked at the unmistakable evidence of the 
gin-shop which the man’s appearance and voice 
betrayed. How dreadful to the sight are those 
watery eyes; that red, uneven, pimpled nose; 
those fallen cheeks; and that hanging, slobbered 
mouth! Look at the uncombed hair, the beard 
half shorn, the weak, impotent gait of the man, 
and the tattered raiment, all eloquent of gin! 
You would fain hold your nose when he comes 
nigh you, he carries with him so foul an evi- 
dence of his only and his hourly indulgence. 
You would do so, had you not still a respect for 
his feelings, which he himself has entirely for- 
gotten to maintain. How terrible is that abso- 
lute loss of all personal dignity which the drunk- 
ard is obliged to undergo! Aad then his voice! 
Every tone has been formed by gin, and tells of 
the havoe which the compound has made within 
his throat. I do not know whether such a man 
as this is not the vilest thing which grovels on 
God's earth. There are women whom we affect 
to scorn with the full power of our contempt ; 
but I doubt whether any woman sinks to a depth 
80 low as that. She also may be a drunkard, 
and as such may more nearly move our pity and 


affect our hearts, but I do not think she ever be- 
comes so nauseous a thing as the man that has 
abandoned all the hopes of life for gin. You 
can still touch her; ay, and if the task be in 
one’s way, can touch her gently, striving to bring 
her back to decency. But the other! Well, 
one should be willing to touch him too, to make 
that attempt of bringing back upon him also. I 
can only say that the task is both nauseous and 
unpromising. Look at him as he stands there 
before the foul, reeking, sloppy bar, with the 
glass in his hand, which he has just emptied. 
See the grimace with which he puts it down, as 
though the dram had been almost too unpala- 
table. It is the last touch of hypocrisy with 
which he attempts to cover the offense; as though 
he were to say, “I do it for my stomach’s sake ; 
but you know how I abhor it.” Then he skulks 
sullenly away, speaking a word to no one, ‘shuf- 
fling with his feet, shaking himself in his foul 
rags, pressing himself into a heap—as though 
striving to drive the warmth of the spirit into 
his extremities! And there he stands lounging 
at the corner of the street, till his short patience 
is exhausted, and he returns with his last penny 
for the other glass. When that has been swal- 
lowed the policeman is his guardian. 

Reader, such as you and I have come to that, 
when abandoned by the respect which a man 
owes to himself. May God in his mercy watch 
over us and protect us both! 

Such a man was Snow pére as he stood before 
Graham in his chambers in the Temple. He 
could not ask him to sit down, so he himself 
stood up as he talked to him. At first the man 
was civil, twirling his old hat about, and shift- 
ing from one foot to the other; very civil, and 
| also somewhat timid, for he knew that he was 
| half drunk at the moment. But when he began 

to ascertain what was Graham’s object in send- 
| ing for him, and to understand that the gentle- 
;man before him did not propose to himself the 
| honor of being his son-in-law, then his civility 
left him, and, drank as he was, he spoke out his 
mind with sufficient freedom. 

‘* You mean to say, Mr. Graham”—and under 
the effect of gin he turned the name into Gorm 
—‘‘that you are going to throw that young girl 
over ?”” 

‘IT mean to say no such thing. I shall do 
for her all that is in my power. And if that is 
not as much as she deserves, it will, at any rate, 
be more than you deserve for her.” 

** And you won’t marry her?” 

**No, I shall not marry her. Nor does she 
wish it. I trust that she will be engaged, with 
my full approbation—” 

‘* And what the deuce, Sir, is your full appro- 
bation to me? Whose child is she, I should 
like to know? Look here, Mr. Gorm; perhaps 
you forget that you wrote me this letter when I 
allowed you to have the charge of that young 
girl?” And he took out from his breast a very 
greasy pocket-book, and displayed to Felix his 
own much-worn letter—holding it, however, at a 
distance, so that it should not be torn from his 
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hands by any sudden raid. ‘‘Do you think, . 
Sir, I would have given up my child if I didn’t | CHAPTER LVUUI. 
know she was to be married respectable? My | #188 STAVELEY DECLINES TO EAT MINCED vEat, 
child is as dear to me as another man’s.” Tue house at Noningsby was now very (uiet. 
‘I hope she is. And you are a very lucky; All the visitors had gone, including even the 
feliow to have her so well provided for. I’ve|Arbuthnots. Felix Graham and Sophia Fur. 
told you all I’ve got to say, and now you may | nival, that terrible pair of guests, had relieved 
0.” Mrs. Staveley of their presence; but, alas! the 
‘*Mr. Gorm!” mischief they had done remained behind them. 
‘I've nothing more to say; and if I had, I | The house was very quiet, for Augustus and the 
would not say it to you now. Your child shall | judge were up in town during the greater part 
be taken care of.” | of the week, and Madeline and her mother were 
‘¢That’s what I call pretty cool on the part of | alone. The judge was to come back to Nonings. 
any gen’leman. And you're to break your word | by but once before he commenced the circuit 
—a regular breach of promise, and nothing ain’t | which was to terminate at Alston; and it seemed 
to come of it! I'll tell you what, Mr. Gorm, | to be acknowledged now on all sides that nothi ig 
you'll find that something will come of it. What | more of importance was to be done or said in 
do you think I took this letter for?” | that locality until after Lady Mason’s trial. 
‘* You took it, I hope, for Mary's protection.” | It may be imagined that poor Madeline was 
** And by she shall be protected.” | not very happy. Felix had gone away, having 
**She shall, undoubtedly; but I fear not by | made no sign, and she knew that her mother re- 
you. For the present I will protect her; and I | joiced that he had so gone. She never accused 
hope that soon a husband will do so who will | her mother of cruelty, even within her own 
love her. Now, Mr. Snow, I’ve told you all | heart. She seemed to realize to herself the as. 
I’ve got to say, and I must trouble you to leave | surance that a marriage with the man she loved 
me.” | was a happiness which she had no right to ex. 
Nevertheless there were many more words be- | pect. She knew that her father was rich. She 
tween them before Graham could find himself | was aware that in all probability her own for- 
alone in his chambers. Though Snow pére might tune would be considerable. She was quite sure 
be a thought tipsy—a sheet or so in the wind, as | that Felix Graham was clever and fit to make 
folks say, he was not more tipsy than was cus-| his way through the world. And yet she did 
tomary with him, and knew pretty well what he | not think it hard that she should be separated 





was about. ‘And what am I to do with my- | 


self, Mr. Gorm ?” he asked in a sniveling voice, 
when the idea began to strike him that it might 
perhaps be held by the courts of law that his in- 
tended son-in-law was doing well by his daugh- 
ter. 

‘‘ Work,” said Graham, turning upon him 
sharply and almost fiercely. 

‘*That's all very well. It’s very well to say 
*Work!’” 

* You'll find it well to doit, too. Work, and 
don’t drink. You hardly think, I suppose, that 


if I had married your daughter I should have | 


found myself obliged to support you in idle- 
ness ?”’ 

‘It would have been a great comfort in my 
old age to have had a daughter’s house to go to,” 
said Snow, naively, and now reduced to lachry- 
mose distress. 

But when he found that Felix would do no- 
thing for him; that he would not on the present 
occasion lend him a sovereign, or even half a 
crown, he again became indignant and paternal, 


and in this state of mind was turned out of the | 


room. 

‘*Heaven and earth!” said Felix to himself, 
clenching his hands and striking the table with 
both of them at the same moment. That was 
the man with whom he had proposed to link 
himself in the closest ties of family connection. 
Albert Fitzallen did not know Mr. Snow; but 
it might be a question whether it would not 
be Graham’s duty to introduce them to each 
other. 


from him. She acknowledged from the very 
first that he was not the sort of man whom she 
ought to have loved, and therefore she was pre- 
pared to submit. 

It was, no doubt, the fact that Felix Graham 
had never whispered to her a word of love, and 
that therefore, on that ground, she had no ex- 
cuse for hope. But had that been ail, she would 
not have despaired. Had that been all, she 
might have doubted, but her doubt would have 
been strongly mingled with the sweetness of 
hope. He had never whispered a syllable of 
love, but she had heard the tone of his voice as 
she spoke a word to him at his chamber door; 
she had seen his eyes as they fell on her when 
he was lifted into the carriage; she had felt the 
tremor of his touch on that evening when she 
walked up to him across the drawing-room and 
shook hands with him. Such a girl as Made- 
line Staveley does not analyze her feelings on 
such a matter, and then draw her conclusions. 
| But a conclusion is drawn; the mind does re- 
|ceive an impression; and the conclusion and 
impression are as true as though they had been 
reached by the aid of logical reasoning. Had 
the match been such as her mother would have 
approved, she would have had a hope as to Felix 
Graham's love—strong enough for happiness. 

As it was, there was no use in hoping; and 
therefore she resolved —having gone through 
much logical reasoning on this head—that by 
her all ideas of love must be abandoned. As 
regarded herself, she must be content to rest by 
her mother’s side as a flower ungathered. That 
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she could marry no man without the approval | have been driven distracted had she been told 
of her father and mother was a thing to her | that a daughter of hers was about to devote her- 
quite certain; but it was, at any rate, as cer- | self exclusively to charity. Her ideas of gener- 
tain that she could marry no man without her | al religion were the same. Morning and even- 
own approval. Felix Graham was beyond her ing prayers, church twice on Sundays, attend- 
reach. That verdict she herself pronounced, j ance at the Lord’s table at any rate once a 
and to it she submitted. But Peregrine Orme | month, were to herself—and in her estimation 
was still more distant from her; Peregrine Orme, | for her own family—essentials of life. And 
or any other of the curled darlings who might | they had on her their practical effects. She 
come that way playing the part of a suitor. She| was not given to backbiting—though, when 
knew what she owed to her mother, but she also | stirred by any motive near to her own belong- 
knew her own privileges. ings, she would say an ill-natured word or two. 

There was nothing said on the subject between | She was mild and forbearing to her inferiors. 
the mother and child during three days. Lady | Her hand was open to the poor. She was de- 
Staveley was more than ordinarily affectionate | voted to her husband and her children. In no 
to her daughter, and in that way made known respect was she self-secking or self-indulgent. 
the thoughts which were oppressing her; but} But, nevertheless, she appreciated thoroughly 
she did so in no other way. All this Madeline | the comforts of a good income—for herself and 
understood, and thanked her mother with the | for her children. She liked to see nice-dressed 
sweetest smiles and the most constant compan- | and nice-mannered people about her, preferring 
ionship. Nor was she, even now, absolutely | those whose fathers and mothers were nice be- 
unhappy or wretchedly miserable; as under such fore them. She liked to go about in her own 
circumstances would be the case with many girls. | carriage, comfortably. She liked the feeling 
She knew all that she was prepared to abandon, that her husband was a judge, and that he and 
but she understood also how much remained to | she were therefore above other lawyers and oth- 
her. Her life was her own, and with her life er lawyers’ wives. She would not like to have 
the energy to use it. Her soul was free. And) seen Mrs. Furnival walk out of a room before 
her heart, though burdened with love, could en- her, nor perhaps to see Sophia Furnival when 
dure its load without sinking. Let him go| married take precedence of her own married 
forth on his career. She would remain in the| daughter. She liked to live in a large place 
shade, and be contented while she watched it. | like Noningsby, and preferred country society 

So strictly wise and philosophically serene | to that of the neighboring town. 
had Madeline become within a few days of | It will be said that I have drawn an impossi- 


Graham's departure, that she snubbed poor Mrs. | ble character, and depicted a woman who served 
Baker, when that good-natured and sharp-witted | both God and Mammon. To this accusation I 


housekeeper said a word or two in praise of her | will not plead, but will ask my accusers wheth- 
late patient. | er in their life’s travail they have met no such 
“ We are very lonely, ain’t we, Miss, without | ladies as Lady Staveley ? 
Mr. Graham to look after?” said Mrs Baker. But such as she was, whether good or bad, 
“]T am sure we are all very glad that he has | she had no desire whatever that her daughter 
so far recovered as to be able to be moved.” should withdraw herself from the world, and 
“That's in course—though I still say that he | give up to sick women what was meant for man- 
went before he ought. He was such a nice gen-| kind. Her idea of a woman’s duties compre- 
tleman. Where there’s one better there’s twen- hended the birth, bringing up, education, and 
ty worse; and as full of cleverness as an egg’s | settlement in life of children, also due attend- 
full of meat.” In answer to which Madeline | ance upon a husband, with a close regard to his 
said nothing. | special taste in cookery. ‘There was her grand- 
‘* At any rate, Miss Madeline, you ought to| daughter Marian. She was already thinking 
say a word for him,” continued Mrs. Baker ; what sort of a wife she would make, and what 
“for he used to worship the sound of your voice. commencements of education would best fit her 
I've known him to lie there and listen, listen, | to be a good mother. It is hardly too much to 
listen, for your very footfall.” say that Marian’s future children were already a 
‘* How can you talk such stuff, Mrs. Baker? | subject of care to her. Sich being her disposi- 
You have never known any thing of the kind; | tion, it was by no means matter of joy to her 
and even if he had, how could you know it? | when she found that Madeline was laying out 
You should not talk such nonsense to me, and I | for herself little ways of life, tending in some 
beg you won’t again.” Then she went away, | slight degree to the moiastic. Nothing was 
and began to read a paper about sick people | said about it, but she fancied that Madeline had 
written by Florence Nightingale. | doffed a ribbon or two in her usual evening at- 
But it was by no means Lady Staveley’s de-| tire. ‘That she read during certain fixed hours 
sire that her daughter should take to the Flor-| in the morning was very manifest. As to that 
ence Nightingale line of life. The charities of | daily afternoon service at four o’clock—she had 
Noningsby were done on a large scale, in a quiet, | very often attended that, and it was hardly wor- 
handsome, methodical manner, and were regard- | thy of remark that she now went to it every day. 
ed by the mistress of the mansion as a very | But there seemed st this time to be a monotonous 
material part of her life's duty; but she would | regularity about her visits to the poor, which 
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told to Lady Staveley’s mind—she hardly knew | 
what tale. She herself visited the poor, seeing | 
some of them almost daily. If it was foul | 
weather they came to her, and if it was fair | 
weather she went tothem. But Madeline, with- | 
out saying a word to any one, had adopted a 

plan of going out exactly at the same hour with 

exactly the same object, in all sorts of weather. | 
All this made Lady Staveley uneasy ; and then, 
by way of counterpoise, she talked of balls, and 
offered Madeline carte blanche as to a new dress 
for that special one which would grace the as- 
sizes. ‘I don’t think I shall go,” said Made- 
line; and thus Lady Staveley became really un- 
happy. Would not Felix Graham be better than 
no son-in-law? When some one had once very 
strongly praised Florence Nightingale in Lady 
Staveley’s presence, she had stoutly declared her 
opinion that it was a young woman's duty to get 
married. For myself, I am inclined to agree 
with her. Then came the second Friday after 
Graham's departure, and Lady Staveley ob- 
served, as she and her daughter sat at dinner 
alone, that Madeline would eat nothing but 
potatoes and sea-kale. ‘‘ My dear, you will be 
ill if you don’t eat some meat.” 

‘*Oh no, I shall not,” said Madeline, with 
her prettiest smile. 

‘** But you always used to like minced veal.” 

**So I do, but I won’t have any to-day, mam- 
ma, thank you.” 

Then Lady Staveley resolved that she would 
tell the judge that Felix Graham, bad as he 
might be, might come there if he pleased. Even 
Felix Graham would be better than no son-in- 
law at all. 

On the following day, the Saturday, the judge 
came down with Augustus, to spend his last 
Sunday at home before the beginning of his 
circuit, and some little conversation respecting 
Felix Graham did take place between him and 
his wife. 

“Tf they are both really fond of each other 
they had better marry,” said the judge, curtly. 

‘* But it is terrible to think of their having no 
income,” said his wife. 

** We must get them an income. You'll find 
that Graham will fall on his legs at last.” 

‘*He’s a very long time before he begins to 
use them,” said Lady Staveley. ‘‘ And then 
you know The Cleeve is such a nice property, 
and Mr. Orme is—” 

‘*But, my love, it seems that she does not 
like Mr, Orme.” 

** No, she doesn't,” said the poor mother, in 
a tone of yoice that was very lachrymose. “But 
if she would only wait she might like him— 
might she not now? He is such a very hand- 
some young man.” 

‘If you ask me, I don’t think his beauty will 
do it.” 

**I don’t suppose she cares for that sort of 
thing,” said Lady Staveley, almostcrying. “But 
I'm sure of this, if she were to go and make a 
nun of herself it would break my heart—it would | 
indeed. I should never hold up my head again.” | 





What could Lady Staveley’s idea have been 
of the sorrows of some other mothers, whose 
daughters throw themselves away after a differ. 
ent fashion ? 

After lunch on Sunday the judge asked his 
daughter to walk with him, and on that ocea. 
sion the second church service was abandoned. 
She got on her bonnet and gloves, her walking. 
boots and winter shawl, and putting her arm 
happily and comfortably within his, started for 
what she knew would be a long walk. 

‘*We'll get as far as the bottom of Cleeve 
Hill,” said the judge. 

Now the bottom of Cleeve Hill, by the path 
across the fields and the common, was five miles 
from Noningsby. 

**Oh, as for that, I'll walk to the top if you 
like,” said Madcline. 

‘*If you do, my dear, you'll have to go up 
alone,” said the judge. And so they started. 

There was a crisp, sharp enjoyment attached 
to a long walk with her father which Madelin 
always loved, and on thé present occasion she 
was willing to be very happy; but as she start- 
ed, with her arm beneath his, she feared she 
knew not what. She had a secret, and her fa- 
ther might touch upon it; she had a sore, though 
it was not an unwholesome, festering sore, and 
her father might probe the wound. There was, 
therefore, the slightest shade of hypocrisy in the 
alacrity with which she prepared herself, and in 
the pleasant tone of her voice as she walkei 
down the avenue toward the gate. 

But by the time that they had gone a mile, 
when their feet had left the road and were press- 
ing the grassy field-path, there was no longer 
any hypocrisy in her happiness. Madeline be- 
lieved that no human being could talk as did 
her father, and on this occasion he came out 
with his freshest thoughts and his brightest wit. 
Nor did he, by any means, have the talk all to 
himself. The delight of Judge Staveley's con- 
versation consisted chiefly in that—that though 
he might bring on to the carpet all the wit and 
all the information going, he rarely uttered 
much beyond his own share of words. And 
now they talked of pictures and politics—of the 
new gallery that was not to be built at Charing 
Cross, and the great onslaught which was not 
to end in the dismissal of Ministers. And then 
they got to books—to novels, new poetry, mag- 
azines, essays, and reviews ; and with the slight- 
est touch of pleasant sarcasm the judge passed 
sentence on the latest etforts of his literary con- 
temporaries, And thus at last they settled down 
on a certain paper which had lately appeared in 
a certain Quarterly—a paper on a grave subject, 
which had been much discussed—and the judge 
on a sudden stayed his hand and spared his rail- 
lery. ‘*You have not heard, I suppose, who 
wrote that?” said he. No; Madeline had not 
heard. She would much like te know. When 
young people begin their world of reading there 
is nothing so pleasant to them as knowing the 
little secrets of literature: who wrote this an: 
that, of which folk are then talking; who man- 
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ages this periodical, and puts the salt and pep-! I have not heard. Was it Mr. So-and-so ?” anc 


per into those reviews. The judge always knew 
these events of the inner literary world, and 
would communicate them freely to Madeline as 
they walked. No; there was no longer the 
slightest touch of hypocrisy in her pleasant man- 
ner and eager voice as she answered, ‘‘ No, papa, 


she named an ephemeral literar? giant of thc 
day. “No,” said the judge, ‘‘it was not So- 
and-so; but yet you might guess, as you know 
the gentleman.” Then the slight shade of hy- 
pocrisy came upon her again in a moment. 
‘*She couldn’t guess,” she said; ‘‘she didn’t 
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But as she thus spoke the tone of her 
voice was altered. ‘That article,” said the 
judge, ‘‘was written by Felix Graham. It is 
uncommonly clever, and yet there are a great 
many people who abuse it.” 

And now all conversation was stopped. Poor 
Madeline, who had been so ready with her ques- 
tions, so eager with her answers, so communi- 
cative and so inquiring, was’ stricken dumb on 
the instant. She had ceased for some time to 
lean upon his arm, and therefore he could not 
feel her hand tremble; and he was too generous 
and too kind to look into her face; but he knew 
that he had touched the fibres of her heart, and 
that all her presence of mind had for the mo- 
ment fled from her. Of course such was the 
case, and of course he knew it. Had he not 
brought her out there that they might be alone 
together when he subjected her to the violence 
of this shower-bath? 

‘* Yes,” he continued, “that was written by 
our friend Graham. Do you remember, Made- 
line, the conversation which you and I had 
about him in the library some time since ?” 

‘¢ Yes,” she said, ‘‘she remembered it.” 

“ And so do I,” said the judge, ‘‘and have 
thought much about it since. A very clever 
fellow is Felix Graham. There can be no doubt 
of that.” 

“Ts he?” said Madeline. 

I am inclined to think that the judge also had 
lost something of his presence of mind, or, at 
least, of his usual power of conversation. He 
had brought his daughter out there with the ex- 
press purpose of saying to her a special word or 
two; he had beat very wide about the bush with 
the view of mentioning a certain name; and 
now that his daughter was there, and the name 
had been mentioned, it seemed that he hardly 
knew how to proceed. 

‘Yes, he is clever enough,” repeated the 
judge, ‘‘ clever enough; and of high principles 
and an honest purpose. The fault which peo- 
ple find with him is this—that he is not prac- 
tical. He won't take the world as he finds it. 
If he can mend it, well and good; we all ought 
to do something to mend it; but while we are 
mending it we must live in it.” 

“Yes, we must live in it,” said Madeline, 
who hardly knew at the moment whether it 
would be better to live or die in it. Had her 
father remarked that they must all take wings 
and fly to heaven, she would have assented. 

Then the judge walked on a few paces in 
silence, bethinking himself that he might as 
well speak out at once the words which he had 
tosay. ‘Madeline, my darling,” said he, “have 
you the courage to tell me openly what you think 
of Felix Graham ?” 

** What I think of him, papa?” 

“Yes, my ¢hild. It may be that you are in 
some difficulty at this moment, and that I can 
help you. It may be that your heart is sadder 
than it would be if you knew all my thoughts 
and wishes respecting you, and all your mo- 
ther’s. 


know.” 





I have never had many secrets from my | 


children, Madeline, and I should be pleased noy 
if you could see into my mind and know all my 
thoughts and wishes as they regard you.” : 

‘**Dear papa!” 

‘*To see you happy—you and Augustus and 
Isabella—that is now our happiness; not to se 
you rich or great. High position and a plenti- 
ful income are great blessings in this world, s0 
that they be achieved without a stain. But 
even in this world they are not the greatest 
blessings. There are things much sweeter than 
them.” As he said this, Madeline did not at- 
tempt to answer him, but she put her arm once 
more within his, and clung to his side, 

‘*Money and rank are only good, if every 
step by which they are gained be good also, | 
should never blush to see my girl the wife of a 
poor man whom she loved; but I should be 
stricken to the core of my heart if I knew that 
she had become the wife of a rich man whom 
she did not love.” 

‘** Papa!” she said, clingingto him. She had 
meant to assure him that that sorrow should 
never be his, but she could not get beyond the 
one word. 

**Tf you love this man, let him come,” said 
the judge, carried by his feelings somewhat be- 
yond the point to which he had intended to go. 
**T know no harm of him. I know nothing but 
good of him. If you are sure of your own heart, 
let it be so. He shall be to me as another son 
—to me and to your mother. Tell me, Made- 
line, shall it be so?” 

She was sure enough of her own heart; but 
how was she to be sure of that other heart? ‘‘It 
shall be so,” said her father. But a man could 
not be turned intoa lover and a husband because 
she and her father agreed to desire it—not even 
if her mother would join in that wish. She had 
confessed to her mother that she loved this man, 
and the confession had been repeated to her fa- 
ther. But she had never expressed even a hope 
that she was loved in return. ‘But he has 
never spoken to me, papa,” she said, whispering 
the words ever so softly lest the winds should 
carry them. 

‘*No; I know he has never spoken to you,” 
said the judge. He told me so himself. I 
like him the better for that.” 

So then there had been other communications 
made besides that which she had made to her 
mother. Mr. Graham had spoken to her fa- 
ther, and had spoken to him about her. In 
what way had he done this, and how had he 
spoken? What had been his object, and when 
had it been done? Had she been indiscreet, 
and allowed him to read her secret? And then 
a horrid thought came across her mind. Was 
he to come there and offer her his hand because 
he pitied and was sorry for her? The Friday 
fastings and the evening church and the sick 
visits would be better far than that. She eould 
not, however, muster courage to ask her father 
any question as to that interview between him 
and Mr. Graham. 

“« Well, my love,” he said, ‘*I know it is im- 
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pertinent to ask a young lady to speak on such | 
Be | 


a subject; but fathers are impertinent. 
frank with me. I have told you what I think, 
and your mamma agrees with me. Young Mr. 
Orme would have been her favorite—” 

“Qh, papa, that is impossible!” 

“So I perceive, my dear, and therefore we 
will say no more about it. I only mention his 
name because I want you to understand that 


you may speak to your mamma quite openly on | 


the subject. He is a fine young fellow, is Pere- 
grine Orme.” 

“T’m sure he is, papa.” 

“ But that is no reason you should marry him 
if you don’t like him.” 

‘I could never like him—in that way.” 

‘Very well, my dear. There is an end of 


that, and I'm sorry forhim. I think that if I had | 
been a young man at The Cleeve, I should have | 


done just the same. And now let us decide this 
important question. When Master Graham’s 
ribs, arms, and collar-bones are a little stronger, 
shall we ask him to come back to Noningsby ?” 

“If you please, papa.” 

‘* Very well, we'll have him here for the as- 
size week. 
of work on hand just then, and won't have much 
time for philandering. With Chaffanbrass to 
watch him on his own side, and Leatherham on 
the other, I don’t envy him his position. [I al- 


most think I should keep my arm in the sling 
till the assizes were over, by way of exciting a 
little pity.” 

‘‘Ts Mr. Graham going to defend Lady Ma- 


son ?” 

‘*To help to do so, my dear.” 

‘* But, papa, she is innocent; don’t you feel 
sure of that?” 

The judge was not quite so sure as he had 
been once. However, he said nothing of his 
doubts to Madeline. ‘‘Mr. Graham’s task on 
that account will only be the more trying if it 
becomes difficult to establish her innocence.” 

‘Poor lady!” said Madeline. ‘‘ You won’t 
be the judge ; will you, papa?” 

“No, certainly not. I would have preferred 


to have gone any other circuit than to have pre- | 


sided in a case affecting so near a neighbor, and 
I may almost say a friend. Baron Maltby will 
sit in that court.” 

‘* And will Mr. Graham haye to do much, 

pa ?” 

“Tt will be an occasion of very great anxiety 
to him, no doubt.” And then they began to re- 
turn home—Madeline forming a little plan in 
her mind by which Mr. Fuarnival and Mr. Chaff- 
anbrass were to fail absolutely in making out 
that lady’s innocence, but the fact was to be es- 
tablished to the satisfaction of the whole court, 
and of all the world, by the judicious energy of 
Felix Graham. 

On their homeward journey the judge again 
spoke of pictures and books, of failures and suc- 
cesses, and Madeline listened to him gratefully. 
But she did not again take much part in the 
conversation. She could not now express a 


| power to give him only one answer. 
Poor fellow! he'll have a hard job | 





very fluent opinion on any subject, and, to tell 
the truth, could have been well satisfied to have 
been left entirely to her own thoughts. But just 
before they came out again upon the road her 
father stopped her and asked a direct question. 
‘*Tell me, Madeline, are you happy now?” 

‘** Yes, papa.” 

‘That is right. And what you are to under- 
stand is this: Mr. Graham will now be privi- 
leged by your mother and me to address you. 
He has already asked my permission to do so, 
and I told him that I must consider the matter 
before I either gave it or withheld it. I shall 
now give him that permission.” Whereupon 
Madeline made her answer by a slight pressure 
upon his arm. 

‘*But you may be sure of this, my dear; I 
shall be very discreet, and commit you to no- 
thing. If he should choose to ask you any 
question, you will be at liberty to give him any 
answer that you may think fit.” But Madeline 
at once confessed to herself that no such liberty 
remained toher. If Mr. Graham should choose 
to ask her a certain question, it would be in her 
Had he 
been kept away, had her father told her that 
such a marriage might not be, she would aot 
have broken her heart. She had already told 
herself that, under such circumstances, she could 
live, and still live, contented. But now—now if 
the siege were made, the town would have to 
capitulate at the first shot. Was it not an un- 
derstood thing that the governor had been rec- 
ommended by the king to give up the keys as 
soon as they were asked for? 

** You will tell your mamma of this, my dear,” 
said the judge, as they were entering their own 
gate. 

** Yes,” said Madeline. But she felt that, in 
this matter, her father was more surely her friend 
than her mother. And indeed she could under- 
stand her mother’s opposition to poor Felix much 
better than her father’s acquiescence. 

**Do, my dear. What is any thing to us in 
this world if we are not all happy together? She 
thinks that you have become sad, and she must 
know that you are so no longer.” 

‘¢ But I have not been sad, papa,” said Madeline, 
thinking with some pride of her past heroism. 

When they reached the hall door she had one 
more question to ask; but she could not look in 
her father’s face as she asked, 

** Papa, is that review you were speaking of 
here at Noningsby ?” 

‘* You will find it on my study table; but re- 
member, Madeline, I don’t above half go along 
with him.” 

The judge went into his study before dinner, 
and found that the review had been taken. 


—~.——_——. 


CHAPTER LIX. 
NO SURRENDER. 


Str Perecrixe Orme had gone up to Lon- 
don, had had his interview with Mr. Round, 
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and had failed. He had then returned home, | 
and hardly a word on the subject had been | 
spoken between him and Mrs. Orme. Indeed, 

little or nothing was now said between them as 
to Lady Mason or the trial. What was the use 
of speaking on a subject that was in every way 
the cause of so much misery? He had made 
up his mind that it was no longer possible for 
him to take any active step in the matter. He 
had become bail for her appearance in court, 
and that was the last trifling act of friendship 
which he could show her. How was it any 
longer possible that he could befriend her? He 
could not speak up on her behalf with eager 
voice, and strong indignation against her ene- | 
mies, as had formerly been his practice. He 
could give her no counsel. His counsel would 
have taught her to abandon the property in the 
first instance, let the result be what it might. | 
He had made his little effort in that direction | 
by seeing the attorney, and his little effort had 
been useless. It was quite clear to him that | 
there was nothing further for him to do—nothing | 
further for him, who but a week or two since 
was so actively putting himself forward and let- | 
ting the world know that he was Lady Mason’s | 
champion. 

Would he have to go into court as a witness ? 
His mind was troubled much in his endeavor to 
answer that question. He had been her great 
friend. For years he had been her nearest 
neighbor. His daughter-in-law still clung to 
her. She had lived at his house. She had 
been chosen to be his wife. Who could speak 
to her character if he could not do so? And 
yet, what could he say if so called on? Mr. 
Furnival, Mr. Chaffanbrass— all those who | 
would have the selection of the witnesses, be- 
lieving themselves in their client’s innocence, as 
no doubt they did, would of course imagine that 
he believed in it also. Could he tell them that | 
it would not be in his power to utter a single 
word in her favor? 

In these days Mrs. Orme went daily to the 
Farm. Indeed, she never missed a day from | 
that on which Lady Mason left The Cleeve up | 
to the time of the trial. It seemed to Sir Pere- | 
grine that his daughter's affection for this wo- | 
man had grown with the knowledge of her guilt; 
but, as I have said before, no discussion on the 
matter now took place between them. Mrs. | 
Orme would generally take some opportunity of | 
saying that she had been at Orley Farm; but 
that was all. 

Sir Peregrine during this time never left the | 
house once except for morning service on Sun- | 
days. He hung his hat up on its accustomed 
peg when he returned from that ill-omened visit 
to Mr. Round, and did not move it for days, ay, 
for weeks, except on Sunday mornings. At 
first his groom would come to him, suggesting 
to him that he should ride, and the woodman 
would speak to him about the young coppices ; 
but after a few days they gave up their efforts. 
His grandson also strove to take him out, speak- 
ing to him more earnestly than the servants 








would do; but it was of no avail. Peregrine. 
indeed, gave up the attempt sooner, for to hin, 
his grandfather did in some sort confess his own 
weakness. “I have had a blow,” said he: 
‘* Peregrine, I have had a blow. Iam too old 
to bear up against it—too old and too weak.’ 
Peregrine knew that he alluded in some way to 
that proposed marriage, but he was quite in thy 
dark as to the manner in which his grandfather 
had been affected by it. 

**People think nothing of that now, Sir,’ 
said he, groping in the dark as he strove to ad. 
minister consolation. 

** People will think of it—and I think of it 
But never mind, my boy. I have lived my life, 
and am contented with it. I have lived my life, 
and have great joy that such as you are left be- 
hind to take my place. If I had really injured 
you I should have broken my heart—have broken 
my heart.” 

Peregrine of course assured him that let what 
would come to him the pride which he had in 
his grandfather would always support him. “J 
| don't know any body else that I could be so 
proud of,” said Peregrine ; **for nobody else 
that I see thinks so much about other people 
And I always was, even when I didn’t seem to 
think much about it—always.” 

Poor Peregrine! Circumstances had some- 
what altered him since that day, now not more 
than six months ago, in which he had pledged 
himself to abandon the delights of Cowcross 
Street. As long as there was a hope for him 
with Madeline Staveley all this might be very 
well. He preferred Madeline to Cowcross Street 
with all its delights. But when there should be 
no longer any hope—and indeed, as things went 
now, there was but little ground for hoping— 
what then? Might it not be that his trial had 
come on him too early in life, and that he would 
solace himself in his disappointment, if not with 
Carroty Bob, with companionships and pursuits 
which would be as objectionable, and perhaps 
more expensive ? 

On three or four occasions his grandfather 
asked him how things were going at Noningsby, 
striving to interest himself in something as to 
which the outlook was not altogether dismal, 
and by degrees learned—not exactly all the 
truth—but as much of the truth as Peregrine 
knew. 

** Do as she telis you,” said the grandfather, 
referring to Lady Stavelev's last words. 

‘*T suppose I musi,” said Peregrine, sadly. 
*'There’s nothing else for it. But if there’s any 
thing that I hate in this world it’s waiting.” 

“You are both very young,” said his grand- 
father. 

**Yes; we are what people call young, I sup- 
pose. But I don’t understand all that. Why 
isn't a fellow to be happy when he’s young as 
well as when he’s old?” 

Sir Peregrine did not answer him, but no 
doubt thought that he might alter his opinion in 
a few years. There is great doubt as to what 
may be the most enviable time of life with a 
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man. I am inclined to think that it is at that 
period wher his children have all been born but 
have not yet began to go astray or to vex him 
with disappointment; when his own pecuniary 
prospects are settled, and he knows pretty well 


what his tether will allow him; when the appe- | 


tite is still good and the digestive organs at their 


full power; when he has ceased to care as to the | 


length of his girdle, and before the doctor warns 
him against solid breakfasts and port-wine after 
dinner; when his affectations are over and his 


infirmities have not yet come upon him; while | 


he can still walk his ten miles, and feel some 
little pride in being able to do so; while he has 
still nerve to ride his horse to hounds, and can 
look with some scorn on the ignorance of youn- 
ger men who have hardly yet learned that noble 
art. As regards men, this, I think, is the hap- 
piest time of life; but who shall answer the ques- 
tion as regards women? In this respect their 
lot is more liable to disappointment. With the 
choicest flowers that blow the sweetest aroma of 
their perfection lasts but for a moment. The 
hour that sees them at their fullest glory sees 
also the beginning of their fall. 

On one morning before the trial Sir Peregrine 
rang his bell and requested that Mr. Peregrine 


might be asked to come to him. Mr. Peregrine | 


was out at the moment, and did not make his 
appearance much before dark, but the baronet 
had fully resolved upon having this interview, 
and ordered that the dinner should be put back 


for half an hour. ‘Tell Mrs. Orme, with my | 


compliments,” he said, ‘‘ that if it does not put 
her to inconvenience we will not dine till seven.” 
It put Mrs. Orme to no inconvenience; but I 
am inclined to agree with the cook, who re- 
marked that the compliments ought to have been 
sent to her. 

‘*Sit down, Peregrine,” he said, when his 
grandson entered his room with his thick boots 
and muddy gaiters. ‘‘I have been thinking of 
something.” 

‘*T and Samson have been cutting down trees 
all day,” said Peregrine. ‘‘ You’ve no concep- 
tion how the water lies down in the bottom there ; 
and there’s a fall every yard down to the river. 
It’s a sin not to drain it.” 

** Any sins of that kind, my boy, shall lie on 
your own head for the future. I will wash my 
hands of them,” 

“Then I'll go to work at once,” said Pere- 
grine, not quite understanding his grandfa- 
ther. 

‘*You must go to work on more than that, 
Peregrine.” And then the old man paused. 
‘‘You must not think that I am doing this be- 
cause I am unhappy for the hour, or that I shall 
repent it when the moment has gone by.” 

‘* Doing what ?” asked Peregrine. 

‘*T have thought much of it, and I know that 
Iam right. I can not get out as I used to do, 
and do not care to meet people about busi- 
ness,” 


life, Sir.” 


“T never knew you more clear-headed in my | 


‘*Well, perhaps not. 
j about that. What I intend to do is this: to 
| give up the property into your hands at Lady- 
day. You shall be master of The Cleeve from 
that time forth.” 

“Sir?” 
| The truth is, you desire employment, and I 
don't. ‘The property is small, and therefore 
wants the more looking after. I have neve 
had a regular land steward, but have seen to 
that myself. If you'll take my advice you'll do 
the same. There is no better employment for 
a gentleman. So now, my boy, you may go to 
work and drain wherever you like. About the 
Crutchley bottom I have no doubt you're right. 
I don’t know why it has been neglected.” These 
last words the baronet uttered in a weak, mel- 
ancholy tone, asking, as it were, forgiveness for 
his fault; whereas he had spoken out the purport 
of his great resolution with a clear, strong voice, 
as though the saying of the words pleased him 
well. 

**T could not hear of such a thing as that,” 
said his grandson, after a short pause. 

** But you have heard it, Perry, and you may 
be quite sure that I should not have named it 
had I not fully resolved upon it. I have been 
thinking of it for days, and have quite made up 
my mind. You won't turn me out of the house, 
I know.” 
| All the same. I will not hear of it,” said 
the young man, stoutly. 

** Peregrine!” 
| **I know very well what it all means, Sir, 
jand I am not at all astonished. You have 
| wished to do something out of sheer goodness 
| of heart, and you have been balked.” 
| “We will not talk about that, Peregrine.” 
| **But I must say a few words about it. All 
| that has made you unhappy, and—and—and—” 

He wanted to explain that his grandfather was 
ashamed of his bafiled attempt, and for that rea- 
| son was cowed and down at heart at the present 
| moment; but that in the three or four months 
| when this trial would be over and the wonder 
| passed away, all that would be forgotten, and 
he would be again as well as ever. But Pere- 
| grine, though he understood all this, was hardl; 
able to express himself. 
| “My boy,” said the old man, ‘I know very 
| well what you mean. What you say is partly 
| true, and partly not quite true. Some day, per- 
haps, when we are sitting here together over the 
| fire, I shall be better able to talk oyer all this; 
| but not now, Perry. God has been very good to 
me, and given me so much that I will not re- 
| pine at this sorrow. I have lived my life, and 
| am content.” 
‘*Oh yes, of course all that’s true enough. 
| And if God should choose that you should die, 
| you know, or I either, some people would “be 
sorry, but we shouldn’t complain ourselves, But 
what I say is this: you should never give up as 
| long as you live. There’s a sort of feeling about 
it which I can’t explain. One should always 
|say to one’s self, No surrender.” And Pere- 
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‘** Nobody should ever knock under of 


his own accord,” 











** But it shouldn’t be a falsehood,” said Pere- 
“You are quite right there, my boy; you are 


| have all surrendered, why should the voice tell 
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my boy, we can’t always say that. 


Perry, 


Sir Peregrine smiled as he answered him. | grine. 


thrust his hands into his trowsers-pockets, and | a foolish falsehood ?” 
“ But, 


grine, as he spoke, stood up from his chair, 
shook his head. 


When the heart 








quite right there. Stick to that yourself. But 
remember that you are not to knock under to 
any of your enemies, The worst that you will 
meet with are folly, and vice, and extravagance.” 


‘‘That’s of course,” said Peregrine, by no | 


means wishing on the present occasion to bring 
under discussion his future contests with any 
such enemies as those now named by his grand- 
father. 

‘‘ And now suppose you dress for dinner,” 
said the baronet, ‘‘ I’ve got ahead of you there, 
you see. What I've told you to-day I have al- 
ready told your mother.” 

‘*T’m sure she doesn’t think you right.” 

‘Tf she thinks me wrong she is too kind and 


well-behaved to say so—which is more than I | 


can say for her son. Your mother, Perry, nev- 
er told me that I was wrong yet, though she has 
had many occasions—too many, toomany. But 
come, go and dress for dinner.” 

“You are wrong in this, Sir, if ever you were 

wrong in your life,” said Peregrine, leaving the 
rom. His grandfather did not answer him 
again, but followed him out of the door, and 
walked briskly across the hall into the drawing- 
room. 
‘‘ There’s Peregrine been lecturing me about 
draining,” he said to his daughter-in-law, striv- 
ing to speak in a half-bantering tone of voice, as 
though things were going well with him. 

‘* Lecturing you!” said Mrs. Orme, 

‘‘ And he’s right, too. There’s nothing like 
it. He'll make a better farmer, I take it, than 
Lucius Mason. You'lllive to see him know the 
value of an acre of land as well as any man in 
the county. It’s the very thing that he's fit for. 
He'll do better with the property than ever. I 
did.” 

There was something beautiful in the effort 
which the old man was making when watched 
by the eyes of one who knew him as well as did 
his daughter-in-law. She knew him, and un- 
derstood all the workings of his mind, and the 
deep sorrow of his heart. In very truth the 
star of his life was going out darkly under a 
cloud; but he was. battling against his sorrow 
and shame—not that he might be rid of them 
himself, but that others might not have to share 
them, -That doctrine of ‘‘ No surrender” was 
strong within his bosom, and he understood the 
motto in a finer sense than that in which his 
grandson had used it. He would not tell them 
that his heart was broken—not if he could help 
it. He would not display his wound if it might 
be in his power to hide it. He would not con- 
fess that lands, and houses, and seigniorial func- 
tions were no longer of value in his eyes. As 
far as might be possible he would bear his own 
load till that and the memory of his last folly 
might be hidden together in the grave. 

But he knew that he was no longer fit for a 
man’s work, and that it would be well that he 
should abandon it. He had made a terrible 
mistake. In his old age he had gambled for a 
large stake, and had lost it all. He had ven- 
tured to love—to increase the small number of 
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| those who were nearest and dearest to him, to 
add one to those whom he regarded as best and 
| purest—and he had been terribly deceived. He 
| had for many years almost worshiped the one 
lady who had sat at his table, and now in his 
| old age he had asked her to share her place of 
| honor with another. What that other was need 
not now be told. And the world knew that this 
woman was to have been his wife! He had 
boasted loudly that he would give her that place 
and those rights. He had ventured his all upon 
her innocence and her purity. He had ven- 
tured his all—and he had lost. 

I do not say that on this account there was 
any need that he should be stricken to the 
ground—that it behooved him, asa man of high 
feeling, to be broken-hearted. He would have 
been a greater man had he possessed the power 
to bear up against all this, and to go forth to the 
world bearing his burden bravely on his shoul- 
ders. But Sir Peregrine Orme was not a great 
man, and possessed few or none of the elements 
of greatness. He was a man of asingularly pure 
mind, and endowed with a strong feeling of 
chivalry. It had been every thing to him to be 
spoken of by the world as a man free from re- 
proach—who had lived with clean hands and 
with clean people around him. All manner of 
delinquencies he could forgive in his depend- 
ents which did not tell of absolute baseness : 
but it would have half-killed him had he ever 
learned that those he loved had become false or 
fraudulent. When his grandson had come to 
trouble about the rats he had acted, not over- 
cleverly, a certain amount of paternal anger ; 
but had Peregrine broken his promise to him. 
no acting would have been necessary. It may 
therefore be imagined what were now his feel- 
ings as to Lady Mason. 

Her he could forgive for deceiving him. He 
had told his daughter-in-law that he would for- 
give her; and it was a thing done. But he 
could not forgive himself in that he had been de- 
ceived. He could not forgive himself for hav- 
ing mingled with the sweet current of his Edith’s 
life the foul waters of that criminal tragedy. 
He could not now bid her desert Lady Mason ; 
for was it not true that the woman's wickedness 
was known to them two, through her resolve not 
to injure those who had befriended her? But 
all this made the matter worse rather than bet- 
ter to him. It is all very well to say, ‘‘ No sur- 
render ;” but when the load placed upon the 
back is too heavy to be borne, the back must 
break or bend beneath it. 

His load was too heavy to be borne, and there- 
fore he said to himself that he would put it down. 
He would not again see Lord Alston and the old 
friends of former days. He would attend no 
more at the magistrates’ bench, but would send 
his grandson out into his place. For the few 
days that remained to him in this world he 
might be well contented to abandon the tur- 
moils and troubles of life. ‘* It will not be for 
long,” he said to himself, over and over again. 
And then he would sit in his arm-chair for hours, 
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intending to turn his mind to such solemn | my word. 


thoughts as might befit a dying man. 
he sat there he would still think of Lady Ma- 
son. He would remember her as she had leaned 
against his breast on that day that he kissed 
her; and then he would remember her as she 
was when she spoke those horrid words to him— | 
**Yes; I did it; at night, when I was alone.” 
And this was the woman whom he had loved! 
‘This was the woman whom he still loved—if all 
the truth might be confessed. 

His grandson, though he read much of his 
grandfather’s mind, had failed to read it all. 
He did not know how often Sir Peregrine re- 
peated to himself those words, ‘‘ No surrender,” 
or how gallantly he strove to live up to them. 
Lands and money and seats of honor he would 
surrender, as a man surrenders his tools when 


it. 





he has done his work; but his tone of feeling 
and his principle he would not surrender, though | 
the maintenance of them should crush him with 
their weight. The woman had been very vile, 
desperately false, wicked beyond belief, with | 
premeditated villainy, for years and years—and 
this was the woman whom he had wished to 
make the bosom companion of his latter days! 

**Samson is happy now, I suppose, that he 
has got the axe in his hand,” he said to his 
grandson. 

‘* Pretty well for that, Sir, I think.” 

**That man will cut down every tree about 
the place if you'll let him.” And in that way 


| 


he strove to talk about the affairs of the property. 


—— 


CHAPTER LX. 


WHAT REBEKAH DID FOR HER SON. 





Every day Mrs. Orme went up to Orley Farm 
and sat for two hours with Lady Mason. We 
may say that there was now no longer any se- 
cret between them, and that she whose life had 
been so innocent, so pure, and so good, could | 
look into the inmost heart and soul of that other | 
woman whose career had been supported by the | 
proceeds of one terrible life-long iniquity. And 
now, by degrees, Lady Mason would begin to 
plead for herself, or, rather, to put in a plea for | 
the deed she had done, acknowledging, however, 
that she, the doer of it, had fallen almost below 
forgiveness through the crime. ‘ Was he not | 
his son as much as that other one; and had I | 
not deserved of him that he should do this thing 
for me?” And again, ‘ Never once did I ask | 
of him any favor for myself from the day that I 
gave myself to him, because he had been good | 
to my father and mother. Up to the very hour | 
of his death I never asked him to spend a shil- | 
ling on my own account. Bat I asked him to | 
do this thing for his child; and when at last he 
refused me, I told him that I myself would cause 
it to be done.” 

** You told him so?” 

“T did; and i think that he believed me. 
He knew that I was one who would act up to 


| heart ? 


I told him that Orley Farm shoul 


But as | belong to our babe.” 


** And what did he say ?” 

‘* He bade me beware of my soul. My answer 
was very terrible, and I will not shock you with 
Ah me! it is easy to talk of repentance, 
but repentance will not cc me with a word.” 

In these days Mrs. Orme became gradually 
aware that hitherto she had comprehended but 
little of Lady Mason's character. ‘There was a 
power of endurance about her, and a courage 
that was almost awful to the mind of the weaker, 
softer, and better woman. Lady Mason, during 
her sojourn at The Cleeve, had seemed almost to 
sink under her misfortune; nor had there been 
any hypocrisy, any pretense in her apparent mis. 
ery. She had been very wretched; as wretched 
a human creature, we may say, as any crawling 
God's earth at that time. But she had borne 
her load, and, bearing it, had gone about her 
work, still striving with desperate courage as the 
ground on which she trod continued to give way 
beneath her feet, inch by inch. They had known 
and pitied her misery; they had loved her for 
misery—as it is in the nature of such people to 
do; but they had little known how great had 
been the cause for it. ‘They had sympathized 
with the female weakness which had succumbed 
when there was hardly any necessity for suc- 
cumbing. Had they then known all, they would 


| have wondered at the strength which made a 


struggle possible under such circumstances. 

Even now she would not yield. I have said 
that there had been no hypocrisy in her misery 
during those weeks last past; and I have said so 
truly. But there had perhaps been some pre- 
tenses, some acting of a part, some almost neces- 
sary pretense as to her weakness. Was she not 
bound to account to those around her for her 
great sorrow? And was it not above all things 
needful that she should enlist their sympathy 
and obtain their aid? She had been obliged to 
ery to them for help, though obliged also to con- 
fess that there was little reason for such crying. 
**T am a woman, and weak,” she had said, “‘ and 
therefore can not walk alone, now that the way 
is stony.” But what had been the truth with 
her? How would she have cried, had it been 
possible for her to utter the sharp cry of her 
The waters had been closing over her 
head, and she had clutched at a hand to save 
her; but the owner of that hand might not 
know how imminent, how close was the dan- 
ger. 

But in these days, as she sat in her own room 
with Mrs. Orme, the owner of that hand might 
know every thing. The secret had been told, 
and there was no longer need for pretense. As 
she could now expose to view the whole load of 
her wretchedness, so also could she make known 
the strength that was still left for endurance. 
And these two women who had become endeared 
to each other under such terrible circumstances, 
came together at these meetings with more of 
the equality of friendship than had ever existed 
at The Cleeve. It may seem strange that it 
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should be iecietiend that the ac nasutelgel 
forger of her husband’s will should be able to 


maintain a better claim for equal friendship than | 


the lady who was believed to be innocent and 
true! But it was so. Now she stood on true 
ground; now, as she sat there with Mrs. Orme, 
she could speak from her heart, pouring forth 
the real workings of her mind. From Mrs. 
Orme she had no longer aught to fear; nor from 
Sir Peregrine. Every thing was known to them, 
and she could now tell of every incident of her 
crime with an outspoken boldness that in itself 
was incompatible with the humble bearing of an 
inferior in the presence of one above her. 

And she did still hope. The one point to be 
gained was this: that her son, her only son, the 
child on whose behalf this crime had been com- 
mitted, should never know her shame, or live to 
be disgraced by her guilt. If she could be pun- 
ished, she would say, and he left in ignorance 
of her punishment, she would not care what in- 
dignities they might heap upon her. 
heard of penal servitude, of years, terribly long, 
passed in all the misery of vile companionship ; 
of solitary confinement, and the dull madness 


which it engenders; of all the terrors of a life | 
spent under circumstances bearable only by the | 


uneducated, the rude, and the vile. But all this 
was as nothing to her compared with the loss of 
honor to her son. ‘*I should live,” she would 

ay, “but he would die. You can not ask me 
to become his murderer!” 


She had | 


| fairs from a stranger. 


| visitor and the only visitor at Orley Farm. 
| this Mrs. Orme understood, and saw that the 


| her. 


It was on this point that they differed always. | 


Mrs. Orme would have had her confess every thing 
to Lucius, and strove to make her understand 
that if he were so told, the blow would fall less 
heavily than it would do if the knowledge came 


to him from her conviction at the trial. But 
the mother would not bring herself to believe 
that it was absolutely necessary that he should 
ever know it. ‘There was the property! Yes; 
but let the trial come, and if she were acquitted, 


then let some arrangement be made about that. | 
The lawyers might find out some cause why it | 


should be surrendered.” 
that if the trial were over, and the criminal 


But Mrs. Orme feared | 


saved from justice, the property would not be | 
| be taken in the right direction till the whole 


And then how would that wish 
After all, was not 


surrendered. 

of repentance be possible ? 

that the one thing necessary ? 
I will not say that Mrs. Orme in these days 
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but then she had promised to be true to her 
wretched friend, and the mother’s solicitude for 
her son still softened*the mother’s heart. 

In these days, till the evening came, Lucius 
Mason never made his way into his mother’s 
sitting-room, which, indeed, was the drawing- 
room of the house—and he and Mrs. Orme, as a 
rule, hardly ever met each other. If he saw 


| her as she entered or left the place, he would 
| lift his hat to her and pass by without speak- 


ing. He was not admitted to those councils of 
his mother’s, and would not submit to ask after 
his mother’s welfare or to inquire as to her af- 
On no other subject was 
it possible that he should now speak to the daily 
All 


young man was alone and comfortless. He 
passed his hours below, in his own room, and 
twice a day his mother found him in the parlor, 
and then they sat through their silent, miser- 
able meals. She would then leave him, always 
saying some soft words of motherly love, and 
putting her hand either upon his st.oulder or his 
arm. On such occasions he was never rough to 
her, but he would never respond to her caress. 
She had ill-treated him, preferring in her trouble 
the assistance of a stranger to his assistance. 
She would ask him neither for his money nor 
his counsel, and as she had thus chosen to stand 
aloof from him, he also would stand aloof from 
Not for always—as he said to himself 
over and over again; for his heart misgave him 
when he saw the lines of care so plainly written 
on his mother’s brow. Not for always should it 
be so. The day of the trial would soon be pres- 
ent, and the day of the trial would soon be over ; 
then again would they be friends. Poor young 
man! Unfortunate young man! 

Mrs. Orme saw all this, and to her it was 
very terrible. What would be the world to her 


| if her boy should frown at her, and look black 


when she caressed him? And she thought that 
it was the fault of the mother rather than of the 
son; as indeed was not all that wretchedness 
the mother’s fault? But then again, there was 
the one great difficulty. How could any step 


truth had been confessed to him? 
The two women were sitting together in that 
| up stairs room, and the day of the trial was now 


ever regretted that her sympathy and friendship | not a full week distant from them, when Mrs. 


had been thus bestowed, but she frequently ac- | 
knowledged to herself that the position was too 
difficult for her. There was no one whose as- | 


| Orme again tried to persuade the mother to in- 
trust her son with the burden of all her misery. 
| On the preceding day Mr. Solomon Aram had 


sistance she could ask; for she felt that she been down at Orley Farm, and ked been with 
could not in this matter ask counsel from Sir | Lady Mason for an hour, 


Peregrine, She herself was good, and pure, 
and straight-minded, and simple in her percep- | 
tion of right and wrong ; but Lady Mason was 
greater than she in force of character—a stron- 


| 


“He knows the truth!” Lady Mason had 
said to her friend. ‘‘I am sure of that.” 
** But did he ask you ?” 


** Oh no, he did not ask me that. He asked 


ger woman in every way, endowed with more of little things that happened at the time; but 


force of will, with more power of mind, with 
greater energy, and a swifter flow of words. 
Sometimes she almost thought it would be bet- 


ter that she should stay away from Orley Farm; | 


| from his manner I am sure he knows it all. He 
says that I shall escape.” 

** Did he say escape?” 

“No; not that word, but it was the same 
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thing. He spoke to Lucius, for I saw them on 
the lawn together.” 

‘*You do not know what he said to him?” 

“‘No; for Lucius would not speak to me, 
and I could not ask him.” And then they both 
were silent, for Mrs. Orme was thinking how 
she could bring about that matter that was so 
near her heart. Lady Mason was seated in a 
large old-fashioned arm-chair, in which she now 
passed nearly all her time. The table was by 
her side, but she rarely turned herself to it. 
She sat leaning with her elbow on her arm, sup- 
porting her face with her hand ; and opposite to 
her, so close that she might look into her face 
and watch every movement of her eyes, sat Mrs. 
Orme—intent upon that one thing, that the wo- 
man before her should be brought to repent the 
evil she had done. 

** And you have not spoken to Lucius?” 

‘*No,” she answered. ‘‘No more than I 
have told you. What could I say to him about 
the man?” 

‘¢Not about Mr. Aram. It might not be 
necessary to speak of him. He has his work 
to do; and I suppose that he must do it in his 
own way?” 

‘*Yes; he must do it in his own way. Lucius 
would not understand.” 

** Unless you told him every thing, of course 
he could not understand.” 

** That is impossible.” 

** No, Lady Mason, itis not impossible. Dear 
Lady Mason, do not turn from me in that way. 
It is for your sake, because I love you, that I 
press you to do this. If he knew it all—” 

“Could you tell your son such a tale?” said 
Lady Mason, turning upon her sharply, and 
speaking almost with an air of anger. 

Mrs. Orme was for a moment silenced, for 
she could not at once bring herself to conceive 
it possible that she could be so circumstanced. 
But at last she answered. ‘‘ Yes,” she said, 
‘¢T think I could, if—” And then she paused. 

‘¢ Tf you had done such a deed! Ah, you do 
not know, for the doing of it would be impos- | 
sible to you. You can never understand what | 
was my childhood, and how my young years | 
were passed. I never loved any thing but him | 
—that is, till I knew you, and—and—” But | 
instead of finishing her sentence she pointed | 
down toward The Cleeve. ‘‘ How, then, can 
I tell him? Mrs. Orme, I would let them pull 
me to pieces, bit by bit, if in that way I could | 
save him.” 

**Not in that way,” said Mrs. Orme; ‘not 
in that way.” 

But Lady Mason went on pouring forth the 
pent-up feelings of her bosom, not regarding 
the faint words of her companion. ‘Till he 
lay in my arms I had loved nothing. From my 
earliest years I had been taught to love money, 
wealth, and property ; but as to myself the teach- 
ings had never come home to me. When they 
bade me marry the old man because he was rich, 
I obeyed them—not caring for his riches, but 





knowing that it behooved me to relieve them of 


the burden of my support. He was kinder to 
me than they had been, and I did for him the 
best I could. But his money and his wealth 
were little to me. He told me over and over 
again that when he died I should have the means 
to live, and that was enough. I would not pre. 
tend to him that I cared for the grandeur of his 
children who despised me. But then came my 
baby, and the world was all altered for me, 
What could I do for the only thing that I had 
ever called my own? Money and riches they 
had told me were every thing.” b 

** But they had told you wrong,” said Mrs, 
Orme, as she wiped the tears from her eyes. 

‘They had told me falsely. I had heard no- 
thing but falsehoods from my youth upward,” 
she answered, fiercely. ‘* For myself I had not 
cared for these things; but why should not he 
have money and riches and land? His father 
had them to give over and above what had al- 
ready made those sons and daughters so rich 
and proud. Why should not this other child 
also be his father’s heir? Was he not as well 
born as they ? was he not as faira child? What 
did Rebekah do, Mrs. Orme? Did she not do 
worse; and did it not all go well with her? Why 
should my boy be an Ishmael? Why should 
I be treated as the bondwoman, and see my lit- 
tle one perish of thirst in this world’s wilder- 
ness?” 

** No Saviour had lived and died for the world 
in those day a,” said Mrs. Orme. 

** And no Saviour had lived and died for me,” 
said the wretched woman, almost shrieking in 
her despair. The lines of her face were ter- 
rible to be seen as she thus spoke, and an agony 
of anguish loaded her brow, upon which Mrs. 
Orme was frightened to look. She fell on her 
knees before the wretched woman, and taking 
her by both her hands strove all she could to 
find some comfort for her. 

** Ah, do notsay so. Do not say that. What- 
ever may come, that misery—that worst of mis- 
eries need not oppress you. If that indeed were 
true!” 

*<Tt was true; and how should it be other- 
wise ?” 

** But now, now. It need not be true now. 
Lady Mason, for your soul’s sake say that it is 
so now.” 

‘*Mrs. Orme,” she said, speaking with a sin- 
gular quiescence of tone after the violence of her 
last words, ‘‘it seems to me that I care more 
for his soul than for my own. For myself I 
can bear even that. But if he were a cast- 
away—” 

I will not attempt to report the words that 
passed between them for the next half hour, for 
they concerned a matter which I may not dare 
to handle too closely in such pages as these. 
But Mrs. Orme still knelt there at her feet, 
pressing Lady Mason’s hands, pressing against 
her knees, as with all the eagerness of true af- 
fection she endeavored to bring her to a frame 
of mind that would admit of some comfort. But 
it all ended in this: Let every thing be told to 
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Lucius, so that the first step back to honesty 
might be taken, and then let them trust to Him 
whose mercy can ever temper the wind to the 
shorn lamb. 

But, as Lady Mason had once said to her- 
self, repentance will not come with a word. ‘‘I 
can not tell him,” she said at last. ‘‘It is a 
thing impossible. I should die at his feet be- 
fore the words were spoken.” 

‘J will do it for you,” said Mrs. Orme, offer- 
ing from pure charity to take upon herself a task 
perhaps as heavy as any that a human creature 
could perform. ‘I will tell him.” 

“No, no!” screamed Lady Mason, taking 
Mrs. Orme by both her arms as she spoke. 
‘You will not do so: say that you will not. 
Remember your promise tome. Remember why 
it is that you know it all yourself.” 

‘«T will not, surely, unless you bid me,” said 
Mrs. Orme. 

‘No, no; Ido not bid you. Mind, I do not 
bid you. I will not have it done. Better any 
thing than that, while it may yet be avoided. I 
have your promise; have I not?” 

‘‘Oh yes; of course I should not do it un- 
less you told me.” And then, after some fur- 
ther short stay, during which but little was said, 
Mrs. Orme got up to go. 

“You will come to me to-morrow,” said Lady 
Mason. 

‘* Yes, certainly,” said Mrs. Orme. 

‘Because I feared that I had offended 
you.” 

“Oh no; I will take no offense from you.” 

‘* You should not, for you know what I have 
to bear. You know, and no one else knows. 
Sir Peregrine does not know. He can not un- 
derstand. But you know and understand it all. 
And, Mrs. Orme, what you do now will be 
counted to you for great treasure—for very great 
treasure. You are better than the Samaritan, 
for he went on his way. But you will stay till 
the last. Yes; I know you will stay.” And 
the poor creature kissed her only friend—kissed 
her hands and her forehead and her breast. 
Then Mrs. Orme went without speaking, for her 
heart was full, and the words would not come to | 
her; but as she went she said to herself that she | 
would stay till the last. 

Standing alone on the steps before the front- 
door she found Lucius Mason all alone, and 
some feeling moved her to speak a word to him | 
as she passed. ‘‘I hope all this does not trouble 
you much, Mr. Mason,” she said, offering her 
hand to him. She felt that her words were hy- 
pocritical as she was speaking them; but under 
such circumstances what else could she say to 
him ? 

‘Well, Mrs. Orme, such an episode in one’s 
family history does give one some trouble. I 
am unhappy—very unhappy; but not too much 
so to thank you for your most unusual kindness 
to my poor mother.” And then, having been 
so far encouraged by her speaking to him, he 
accompanied her round the house on to the 
lawn, from whence a path led away through a 








| shrubbery on to the road which would take her 
| by the village of Coldharbor to The Cleeve. 

‘*Mr, Mason,” she said, as they walked for a 
few steps together before the house, ‘‘ do not sup- 
pose that I presume to interfere between you and 
your mother.” 

“You have a right to interfere now,” he said. 

‘* But I think you might comfort her if you 
would be more with her. Would it not be bet- 
ter if you could talk freely together about all 
this ?” 

**It would be better,” he said; ‘* but I fear 
that that is no longer possible. When this trial 
| is over, and the world knows that she is inno- 
| cent ; when people shall see how cruelly she has 
been used—” 

Mrs. Orme might not tell the truth to him, 
but she could with difficulty bear to hear him 
dwell thus confidently on hopes which were so 
|false. ‘‘The future is in the hands of God, 
| Mr. Mason; but for the present—” 

‘*The present and the future are both in His 
hands, Mrs. Orme. I know my mother’s inno- 
cence, and would have done a son’s part toward 
establishing it, but she would not allow me. 
All this will soon be over now, and then, I trust, 
she and I will once again understand each oth- 
er. Till then I doubt whether I should be wise 
to interfere. Good-morning, Mrs. Orme; and 
pray believe that I appreciate at its full worth 
all that you are doing for her.” Then he again 
lifted his hat and left her. 

Lady Mason from her window saw them as 
they walked together, and her heart for a mo- 
ment misgave her. Could it be that her friend 
was treacherous to her? Was it possible that 
even now she was telling every thing that she 
had sworn that she would not tell? Why were 
they two together, seeing that they passed each 
other day by day without intercourse? And so 
she watched with anxious eyes till they parted, 
and then she saw that Lucius stood idly on the 
terrace swinging his stick as he looked down the 
hill toward the orchard below him. He would 
not have stood thus calmly had he already heard 
his mother’s shame. This she knew; and hay- 
ing laid aside her immediate fears she retreated 
back to her chair. No; she would not tell him: 
at any rate till the trial should be over. 











THE HARTFORD CONVENTION. 


‘¢ T HOPE you will give the scoundrels of the 

Hartford Convention their just deserts.” — 
**T hope you will do justice to the patriotic mem- 
bers of the Hartford Convention.” Such are the 
opposing injunctions given in letters recently re- 
ceived by the writer concerning a History of the 
War of 1812 from two correspondents who were 
young and ardent politicians fifty years ago. 
They are strangers to each other, and live four 
hundred miles apart. They have each borne, 
during that long half century, in the midst of 
the ever-changing scenes of political life, the 
deep impressions made upon their minds in young 
manbood by the opinions prevalent when the 
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second war for Independence was drawing to a 
close. They represent the opposing political 
parties of that period—Federalists and Demo- 
erats. One party regarded the Hartford Con- 
vention as a conclave of wise and devoted patri- 
ots; the other party regarded it as a nest of 
traitors. We of to-day may look back upon 
those scenes of tumult without passion, and with 
vision unobscured by the smoke and dust of con- 
tending factions. ‘These have long since been 
cleared away by the sweeping wings of Time, 
and acts and actors appear in full proportions 
and perfect features in the mirror of historic 
truth. Let us see what that mirror reflects con- 
cerning the Hartford Convention, its origin and 
its motives. 


From the beginning the interests of differ- | 


ent sections of the new Republic were diverse, 


and, to the common and more narrow view, con- | 


flicting. The bleak hills of New England, on 


which snows lay a third of the year, and whose | 


fertile valleys were far inferior in area to the 
hills and the mountains, were not so inviting to 


the hand of labor as the gently-rolling plains | 


and broad savannas south of the Potomac and 
the Roanoke, nor promised half so generous re- 
turns for the expenditure of toil. The hardy 
New Englanders, reared among mountain winds, 
on which a pabulum of physical vigor and purity 
always floats, and inspired by rugged and ever- 
varying scenery, which gives lasting stimulus to 
the brain, were restless and active; and while 
many delved in the stingy soil many others went 
out upon the ocean, from every creek and estuary 
and harbor, in search of wealth and enjoyment. 
They became a commercial people, and cherish- 
ed Manufactures, the godmother of Commerce. 


The soft climate and generous soil of the | 


South enticed labor by truthful promises of large 
reward. The songs of birds, the fragrance of 
flowers, the delicious dreamy loveliness of na- 
ture in earth and sky, made it a paradise where- 
in no serpent was visible. But the tempter was 
there. Idleness, with its siren voice, called La- 
bor away to the intoxications of Ease and fatal 
Indulgence. The sinews of Industry were pal- 
sied by the charm, and the European was soon 
made to dread the drudgery of the field. The 
African came to his relief. He took the hoe 
and the seed from the white man’s hand, and 
made the fields blossom more beautiful than ever. 
The ‘‘ dominant race” gladly accepted the rela- 
tion of master and slave. The tobacco and rice 
of the South were more remunerative than the 
wheat and flax of the North, in proportion to 
the intelligent labor bestowed on their cultiva- 
tion, and the master was content. Soon came the 
Cotton Plant, like a beautiful white fairy, from 
other lands, with wealth-bearing pinions and 
the mien of aking. The planters received the 
stranger with joy. Labor and capital were in 
their hands, and the theatre for their employ- 
ment was in the fertile fields around them. 
They cared nothing for the ocean except as a 
highway for the new monarch, nor for ships ex- 
cept as vehicles for his majesty. The inhabit- 


| ants below the Potomac and the Roanoke be- 
came an agricultural people. Over all that re. 
| gion the brain of the white man planned and 
| the sinews of the negro executed. 

In the North the ‘‘ dominant race” labored 

| in the South it merely governed. 

The industrial pursuits of each section were 
| distinct in character, but, rightly considered. 
| were wedded in interest. But political jealous. 
| ies, arising from the conflicts between Nationa] 
| and State sovereignty, caused a conflict of in. 
| terests ; and from the beginning the idea was 
prevalent that one section was endeavoring to 
| control the National Government for the pro. 
| motion of its own interests at the expense of 
| those of the other. Virginia charged such mo- 
tives upon New England until Jefferson, th; 

great expounder of her political dogmas, was 
| seated in the Presidential chair, when New En. 
gland retorted in kind. During the first quar- 
ter of the present century, while the three suc- 
cessive Presidents were Virginians, commercial 
New England was politically opposed to the Na- 
tional Administration, supposed to be managed 
in the interest of the agricultural South; and 
in the great arena of political combat—the Na- 
tional Congress— these industries formed th 

chief topic for debate, crimination and recrim- 
ination, in connection with certain political ideas 
held in common by the opposing parties respect- 
ively with England and France. These two na- 
tions were waging a tremendous war against 
each other. The opponents of the Administra- 
tion were the Federal party, who, during the 
presidencies of Washington and Adams, sym- 
pathized with England as the exponent and 
| champion of law and order. The Administra- 
| tion party were Republicans or Democrats, who, 
with Jefferson as their leader, sympathized with 
France, during that time, as the champion of 
popular liberty and the enemy of tyrants. Hence 
the Democrats were called the ‘* French party,” 
and the Federalists the ‘* English party.” These 
were political watchwords down to the close of 
the war of 1812. 

In 1806 the conflict for power between En- 
gland and France was fearful, and each party 
soon aimed tremendous blows at the other, un- 
mindful of the fact that they fell as destructive- 
ly upon neutral nations. By a British Order in 
Council, issued in May of that year, the whole 
coast of Europe, from Brest in France to the 
mouth of the Elbe in Germany—a line six hun- 
dred miles in extent—was declared to be in a 
state of blockade, and neutral vessels were pro- 
hibited entering any of the ports on that coast. 
This was a measure which had been resorted to 
by England twice before for starving France. 
She was then Mistress of the Seas; and she used 
her power regardless of right or justice. 

Napoleon, Emperor of the French, retaliated. 
From the imperial camp at Berlin, in November 
following, he issued a Decree declaring all the 
British islands in a state of blockade. This was 
followed in January by a British Order in Coun- 
cil, which forbade neutral vessels trading from 
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one port to another of France or her allies, or invoked to interfere; and in some instances 
which was in possession of her armies, or of any | partisan and personal feeling was so strong that 
country from which British vessels were ex-| men openly defended the course of Great Brit- 
cluded. This was followed in December by | ain as just and necessary—‘‘ essential to her ex- 
another Decree, issued by Napoleon from his | istence.” Threats of disunion and secession 
“Royal Palace at Milan,” which declared all | were heard from several quarters; and so gen- 
yessels bound to or sailing from England, or eral and open was the opposition to the admin- 
which had submitted to English search, to be istrators of the National Government by the 


subject to capture and condemnation. Thus, by 
really ‘‘ paper blockades” (for neither party had 
ships sufficient to enforce the Orders and De- 
crees), the commerce of the world was suddenly 
paralyzed. That of the United States, which 
for some years had been very lucrative, was ut- 
terly prostrated. England was most blamed, 
because she inaugurated the iniquitous meas- 
ures against the interests of neutrals; but toward 
both nations the Americans felt the greatest in- 
dignation. 

Negotiations were immediately opened with 
both belligerent governments for the removal of 
these disastrous restrictions upon commerce. 
But all peaceful efforts were madein vain. Na- 
poleon was determined to make the Americans 
his allies, if possible; and England, with her 
usual domineering spirit, was equally determ- 
ined to punish all,who might in any way favor 
her deadly enemy. An English publicist, em- 
ployed by the Government to present an excuse 
to the world for conduct which she knew to be 
indefensible by the law of nations, declared that 
the neutral commerce of the Americans, by 
which France was benefited, was ‘‘ war in dis- 
guise.” Making this sophistry her defensive 
plea, England proceeded to destroy that com- 
merce, 

Negotiations having failed, the United States 
Government resolved to try the effects of non- 
intercourse, used so potently during the days 
preceding the Revolution. At about the same 
time when the Milan Decree was issued the 
President of the United States recommended to 
Congress the laying of an Embargo, universal in 
extent and unlimited in duration. The Admin- 
istration party were in a large majority in the 
National Congress, and a most stringent Em- 
bargo was put in operation. It bound the coast- 
ing trade and the land intercourse between the 
States and the neighboring British colonies. 
What little vitality American commerce had 
preserved was by this measure totally destroyed, 
and a large portion of the community, especially 
in the Eastern States, were instantly thrown out 
of employment and reduced to distress, 

The Embargo created intense excitement 
throughout the country, especially in New En- 
gland. The Federal party took a bold stand 
against it as an Administration measure, and 
mercantile communities vehemently denounced 
it as cruel and positively unnecessary. During 
two years that the Embargo or other restrictive 
measures were in force it was evaded and defied. 
It was denounced in town meetings as tyrannic- 
al; and New England magistrates refused to en- 
force its provisions, because the law was uncon- 
stitutional. The Sovereignty of the States was 





leaders of the Federal party in New England, 
that the impression went abroad that the East- 
ern States were ready to leave the Union, and 
form a separate and independent government. 
** Look, Sir’—said Dewitt Clinton, in the Sen- 
ate of New York, in February, 1809—‘‘ Look, 
Sir, at the storm which is gathering in the East. 
Its clouds. are black, heavy, and portentous. 
Look at the resolvesiof several of the towns, and 
even of the capital of Massachusetts. Observe 
the disorganizing, Jacobinical, seditious, and 
traitorous spirit which pervades them. The 
Legislatures of the different States are invited to 
array themselves against the General Govern- 
ment. The very men who, a few years ago, 
were the strenuous advocates for smiting down 
the State governments, for a strong National 
Executive that would maintain the Union of 
the States—for an energetic, absorbing National 
Government—are now the warm partisans of 
State supremacy. The resolutions of Boston 
are more seditious and reprehensible than any 
that were passed at the time of the Whisky In- 
surrection of Pennsylvania.” Others sounded 
alarm notes, and suspicions of positive dis- 
loyalty on the part of New England were felt 
throughout the Union. 

At this juncture a secret agent was sent to 
Boston from the representative of the British 
Government in Canada, to watch the course of 
political events there, sound the leading Federal- 
ists as to their willingness, in the event of a 
separation, to make a connection with Great 
Britain, and to do all in his power to foment 
greater discord between the Northern and South- 
ern sections of the Union. He remained there 
several weeks, but saw no reason for avowing his 
true character to any one, not even to the Brit- 
ish consul. At length he became convinced 
that he couid not serve his employer as he had 
expected. ‘*Weak men,” he said, ‘‘ are sure to 
temporize when great events call upon them for 
decision.” His mission was speedily ended by 
recall. Mr. Erskine, the British minister at 
Washington, to the disappointment of his Gov- 
ernment, made arrangements for the settlement 
of disputes between the United States and Great 
Britain, which caused the President to proclaim 
the Embargo to be at an end. This silenced 
the opposition. Their disunion schemes, if they 
ever had any, were left without present excuse ; 
and in his wrathful disappointment, the Secre- 
tary of the Governor-General of Canada wrote 
to the British spy: ‘‘I am cruelly out of spirits 
at the idea of England truckling to such a de- 
based and accursed Government as that of the 
United States.” Once again the secret machina- 
tions of the ruling powers of England to destroy 
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the American Government were frustrated, as {and geographical character of the vote were 
they ever will be. jabout the same. It was essentially a Southern 

England repudiated the peaceful and just ar- | measure. New Englandcomplained. War put 
rangements made by Mr. Erskine, and com- her commerce in jeopardy, while it threateneg 
mercial restrictions were again imposed by the | no great harm to the planter. War was de. 
Government of the United States. The old | clared because American commerce and sailor,’ 
party animosities were revived in all their vigor, | rights were injured by Great Britain, but by that 
and in the spring of 1812 a new cause for mu- | portion of the Union, South and West, where 
tual exasperation and for suspicion of the loyalty | commerce and sailors’ rights were almost prac. 
of New England appeared. Hitherto the mis- | ticallyunknown. ‘‘The war,” says a late writer 
sion of the British spy had been unknown in the | (Edwin Williams), ‘‘ may be said to have been 
United States. He failed to get his promised | a measure of the South and West to take care 
reward in Canada, and after waiting a long time | of the interests of the North, much against the 


in vain he went to England with certificates of 
his fidelity as a spy. He was received with the 
greatest favor into aristocratic circles. He was 
admitted to membership in the Pirr Cius with- 
out the formality of an election; and he had 
free entrance to exclusive circles so long as his 
money lasted. But when that failed, and he 
became a supplicant at the feet of Lord Liver- 
pool for the reward of his faithfulness, he was 
coolly referred back to the successor of his em- 
ployer in Canada. ‘The spy (John Henry) was 
exasperated. He sailed for Boston instead of 


for Quebec, and laid the whole secrets of his | 


mission at the feet of the President of the United 
States for a handsome consideration. Prepara- 


tions for declaring war against Great Britain 
were then maturing. These disclosures would 
greatly aid the war party and confound the op- 
position ; so the President published them to 
the world, saying, in his message to Congress: 
**They prove that at a recent period, while the 


United States, notwithstanding the wrongs sus- 
tained by them, ceased not to observe the laws 
of peace and neutrality toward Great Britain, 
and in the midst of peace and amicable profes- 


will of the latter.” 

| Before and after the declaration of war the 
| Federalists, especially in New England, vehe- 
| mently opposed it. It could not be denied that 
| the Americans had just cause for the measure, 
England, the old oppressor, was again before 
them with her frowns and superciliousness, Her 
complicity in the destruction of American com- 
merce, and her persistence in the nefarious prac- 
tice of impressing American seamen into the 
British service, were a sufficient justification for 
an independent nation to seek redress by an ap- 
peal to arms. 

But New England was more exposed to des- 
olation and more inviting to invasion than any 
other section of the country. The war was with 
a powerful maritime nation, whose privateers 
would soon sweep the coast marine of New En- 
gland from the sea, and whose ships-of-the-line 
might lay the sea-port towns in ashes from Fair- 
field to Castine. The people of New England 
were peaceful and opposed to war; their repre- 
sentatives in Congress had voted against the 
war; then why should they give it support and 
countenance ? 








sion and negotiations on the part of the British} The war had been declared only after long- 
Government, through its public minister here, a | suffering and patient attempts to procure re- 
secret agent of that Government was employed | dress without a resort to arms. A majority of 
in certain States, more especially at the seat of | the people of the republic were in favor of this 
the government of Massachusetts, in fomenting | method of vindicating their national honor and 
disaffection to the constituted authorities of the | independence; and the representatives of that 
nation, and in intrigues with the disaffected, for | majority had made the declaration. It was 
the purpose of bringing about resistance to the | therefore unpatriotic to cast obstacles in the 
laws, and eventually, in concert with a British | way. Yet it was done with fearful effect. The 
force, of destroying the Union and forcing the | more desperate opponents of the war and of the 
Eastern part thereof into a political connection | Administration—politicians whom true patriots 
with Great Britain.” despised—formed a ** Peace party,” avowedly 

A most profound sensation was produced by | for the purpose of embarrassing the Government, 
these disclosures throughout the country. The | and compelling it to make peace with Great 
old suspicions of New England disloyalty were | Britain onany terms. They controlled the press 
intensified, and the Administration party and | extensively, and through it they operated power- 
all who were in favor of war made the most of | fully upon the public mind. They decried na- 
theexcitement. ‘That most was butlittle. The | tional victories, and magnified those of the Brit- 
fact remains that the British Government had | ish. They were professional alarmists. ‘They 
been treacherously endeavoring to destroy the | used every exertion to destroy the public credit. 
Union while professing friendship, but investiga- |They discouraged Government loans, promoted 
tion led to no discovery of a shadow of proof that | smuggling, and in every conceivable way gave 
any American in New England or elsewhere * aid and comfort to the enemy” without per- 
had been a party to the shameful scheme. | forming overt acts of treason. 

War was declared in June, 1812, by a vote,| Many of the clergy and magistrates arrayed 
in the House of Representatives, of 79 against 49. themselves against the Government. Disunion 
Of the 79 votes Pennsylvania and the States was openly advocated. ‘The Union has been 
south of it gave 62. In the Senate the majority long since virtually dissolved,” said the rector 
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of Trinity Church, Boston, ‘‘ and it is full time | The National Government, meanwhile, was 
that this part of the disunited States should take | putting forth all its strength in the prosecution 
care of itself.” ‘If at the command of wicked | of the war, and in the autumn of 1814 measures 
rulers,” said the pastor of the church at Medford, were adopted for filling the ranks of the existing 
«they undertake an unjust war, each man who | army to the full amount of 62,000 men, and the 
yolunteers his services in such a cause, or loans | creation of an additional regular force of 40,000, 
his money for its support, or by his conversation, | to be locally employed for the defense of the 
his writings, or any other mode of influence en- | frontier and sea-coast, the whole number to be 


courages its prosecution, that man is an accom- | 
plice in the wickedness, loads his conscience | 
with the blackest crimes, brings the guilt of | 
blood upon his soul, and in the sight of God and 
His law is a murderer.” ‘* The Israelites be- | 
came weary of yielding the fruit of their labor | 
to pamper their splendid tyrants,” said a Doctor 

of Divinity at Byefield. ‘‘ They left their po- 

litical woes. They separated. Where is our | 
Moses ?”” And when the brave soldiers of the | 
West had fallen at the Raisin and the Thames, 

in conflict with the savages of the forest brought | 
against them by the British, this same D.D. | 
said, exultingly, ‘‘ Those Western States, which | 
have been violent for this abominable war of | 
murder—those States which have thirsted for | 
blood—God has given them blood to drink! | 
Their men heve fallen. Their lamentations are 

deep and loud.” 

Thus spoke the pulpit here and there, while 
magistrates and public officers set the Govern- 
ment at defiance. Three of the New England 


Governors refused to respond to the call of the | 
President for militia, appealing to the Constitu- 
tion and the “‘ reserved rights” of the States for 


justification. The use of the jails of Massachu- | 
setts for British prisoners was refused; and in | 
many ways New England stood in an attitude | 
of half-rebellion against the National Govern- | 
ment during a greater portion of the war. They | 
argued that the Divine law of self-preservation | 
was superior to all human law; and then point- 


. . ~ ee 
ed to the fact, with much force, that the militia 


raised by conscription or draft. This brought 
matters to a crisis in New England. In some 
of the other States the matter of local defenses 
had been left almost wholly to the discretion 
of their respective Governors. But the Presi- 
dent, made suspicious of the loyalty of the New 
England people by the manifestations of opposi- 
tion to the General Government which had ap- 
peared there for several years preceding, insist- 
ed upon the exclusive control of all milifiry 
movements there. Because the Massachusetts 
militia had not been placed under General Dear- 
born’s orders, the Secretary of State, in an offi- 
cial letter to Governor Strong, refused to pay the 
expenses of defending Massachusetts against the 
commonenemy. Similar action for similar cause 
had been had in Connecticut. Great discontent 
followed ; and a clamor was immediately raised 
that New England was abandoned to the enemy 
by the National Government. A joint Com- 
mittee of the Massachusetts Legislature reported 
that, in the position in which that State stood, 
no choice was left her between submission to 
the enemy, which was not to be thought of, and 
the appropriation to her own defense of those 
revenues derived from her people, but which the 
General Government had hitherto thought prop- 
er to expend elsewhere. This was a covert 
threat of independent action on the part of New 
England. The Committee then proceeded to 
recommend ‘‘a conference between those States, 
the affinity of whose interests is closest, and 
whose habits of intercourse, from local and oth- 





of New England, especially of the portion bor-| er causes, are most frequent, to the end that, by 
dering on the sea, were needed for the defense | a comparison of their sentiments and views, 
of their coast. some mode of defense suited to the circumstances 

In the autumn of 1814, when the war had | and exigencies of those States, and measures for 
been prosecuted for more than two years, and | accelerating the return of prosperity may be de- 
the utter prostration of business had produced | vised; and also to enable the delegates from 


wide-spread distress, especially in New England | 
—when the banks of the country had suspended | 
specie payments, and the Government was bank- 
rupt, clamors for peace became more tumultu- 
ous than ever. Negotiations for peace were al- 
ready in progress at Ghent in Belgium; but the 
unfair demands and denials of Great Britain 
gave very little promise of satisfactory results. 
That haughty power would not consent to make 
peace except on very humiliating terms for the 
Americans; and yet there were those who could 
not value national independence, or comprehend 
their duty to posterity, who thought that peace 
would be cheaply purchased even on such terms. 
While the Legislature of New York pronounced 
the terms proposed by the British ‘‘ extravagant 
and disgraceful,” and that of Virginia called 
them “ arrogant and insulting,” the New En- 





gland Legislatures had no word of condemnation. 
Vor. XXV.—No. 146—P 


those States, should they deem it expedient, to 
lay the foundation of a radical reform in the 
national compact, by inviting to a future Con- 
vention a deputation from all the States in the 
Union.” 

The Democratic members of the Massachu- 
setts Legislature vehemently assailed this re- 
port and its recommendations. They denounced 
it as a disguised movement to prepare the way 
for a dissolution of the Union. The protests of 
the minority were of no avail. The report of 
the Committee was adopted by a vote of three to 
one; and as the country was in a state of great 
alarm, owing to the recent destruction of the 
National capital by the enemy, and the prospect 
of a more vigorous prosecution of the war along 
the coast from the Chesapeake to the Penobscot, 
immediate action followed. A circular letter 
was addressed by the Massachusetts Legislature 
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to the Governors of the otha: New England 
States, inviting the appointment of delegates to 
meet in Convention at an early day, ‘‘ to delib- 
erate upon the dangers to which the Eastern 
section of the Union is exposed by the course 
of the war, and which there is too much veason 
to believe will thicken round them in its pro- 
gress; and to devise, if practicable, means of 
security and defense which may be consistent 
with the preservation of their resources from to- 
tal ruin, and adapted to their local situation, 
mutual relations, and habits, and not repugnant 
to their obligations as members of the Union.” 
They also proposed a consideration of some 
amendments to the Constitution on the subject 
of slave representation, that might secure to the 
New England States equal advantages with oth- 
ers. ‘* This Legislature,” said the circular, ‘‘is 
content, for its justification, to repose on the 
purity of its own motives, and upon the known 
attachment of its constituents to the National 
Union, and to the rights and independence of 
their country.” 


The proposition of Massachusetts was acceded | 
to, and a convention of delegates representing | 


the New England States was appointed to be 
held at Hartford, in Connecticut, on the 15th 
of December. This movement created much 
alarm at the seat of Government, more especial- 
ly because at about the same time the Legisla- 
ture of Massachusetts appropriated a million of 
dollars toward the support of ten thousand men 
to relieve the militia in service, and to be, like 


that militia, exclusively under State control. | 
All sorts of wild rumors and suggestions were | 


put afloat, and the accusations of plottings and 
treasons made against the Federal party, from 
the alleged monarchical schemes of Hamilton to 
the failure of John Henry, were spread before 
the excited public mind in the most startling 
colors. A new organization called ‘‘ Washing- 
ton Benevolent Societies,’ nominally for chari- 
table purposes, but really with political aims, 
distinguished the Federalists at this time and 
drew upon them the most vigilant suspicions. 
President Madison, naturally timid, was greatly 


from Massachusetts ; Chauncey Goodrich, John 
Treadwell, James Hillhouse, Zephaniah Swif,. 


| Nathaniel Smith, Calvin Goddard, and Roger 


Minot Sherman, from Connecticut ; Danie] Ly- 
man, Samuel Ward, Edward Manton, and Ben. 
jamin Hazard, fom Rhode Island; Benjamin 
West, and Mills Olcutt, from New Hampshire; 
and William Hall, Jun., from Vermont. Geor, ge 
Cabot of Boston was chosen President of the 
Convention, and Theodore Dwight of Hartford 
was appointed Secretary. The sessions of the 
Convention continued three weeks, and were 
held with closed doors. Major (afterward Gen- 
eral) Jesup, a young Kentuckian, was then sta- 
tioned with his regiment at Hartford. He had 
been ordered there nominally for the purpose of 


| recruiting for the regular army, but really under 


instructions, no doubt, to watch the movements 
of the supposed traitorous conclave. It was be- 
lieved that with this force at hand, and New 
York troops under the vigilant Governor Tomp- 


| kins at supporting distance, any sudden rebel- 


lious manifestation might be suppressed. 

The doubt, perplexity, and alarm created by 
this Convention were heightened by the tone of 
the Federal newspapers in New England, and es- 
pecially in Boston, during its sittings. Writers 
in those papers, who were evidently disunionists, 


| seemed apprehensive that the delegates were too 
| conservative, and would not take the high and 


independent stand which the crisis demanded. 
They called loudly for relief; and throughout 
all their essays a desire for a withdrawal from 
the Union and a separate peace with England 
was plainly manifested. The Byefield Doctor 


| of Divinity already alluded to had said in the 


pulpit: ‘‘ New England, if invaded, would be 
obliged to defend herself. Do you not thus owe 
it to your children, and owe it to your God, to 
make peace for yourselves?” And this sugges- 
tion of his appeal became the text for many a 
lay sermon that heightened the suspicion of New 


| England loyalty in the public mind, and fixed 
} upon the Hartford Convention a stigma which, 


in the lapse of half a century, has not been en- 
tirely removed. 


harassed by fears of sedition and disunion, and| Day after day the Convention proceeded in its 
the extreme doctrines of State rights which he | work with closed doors. Its session was opened 
had put forth by resolutions of the Virginia | every morning with prayer by Hartford clergy- 
Legislature in 1798, for a political purpose, now | Men, among whom the Rev. Dr. Strong was the 
assumed a fearful ghostly shape in New England | most prominent. On the second day a commit- 
garb. ‘The Democratic press in all parts of the | tee appointed to inquire ‘‘ what subjects will be 
country exhibited real or feigned alarm; and | proper to be considered by the Convention? and 
the thoughts of millions were turned toward | to report such propositions for that purpose,” 


Hartford, a small commercial town of only four 
thousand inhabitants, on the memorable day ap- 
pointed for the assembling of that mysterious | 
Convention. 


submitted the following as proper topics for their 
consideration: ‘The powers claimed by the Ex- 
ecutive of the United States to determine, con- 
clusively, in respect to calling out the militia of 


the 15th of December, | 
1815, the famous Hartford Convention com- | and the dividing the United States into military 
menced its sessions. Twenty-six delegates were | districts, with an officer of the army in each 
present: namely, George Cabot, Nathan Dane, | | thereof, with discretionary authority from the 
William Prescott, Harrison Gray Otis, Timothy Executive of the United States to call for the 


On Thursday morning, the States into the service of the United States ; 


Bigelow, Joshus Thomas, Samuel Sumner Wilde, | militia to be under the command of such officer. 
Joseph Lyman, Stephen Longfellow, Jun., Dan- |The refusal of the Executive of the United 
iel Waldo, Hodijah Baylies, and George Bliss, | States to supply or pay the militia of certain 





States, called out for their defense, on the 
grounds of their not having been called out un- 
der the authority of the United States, or not 
having been, by the Executive of the State, put 
under the command of the commander over the 
military district. The failure of the Govern- 
ment of the United States to supply and pay the 
militia of the States, by them admitted to have 
been in the United States service. The Report 
of the Secretary of War to Congress on filling 
the ranks of the army, together with a bill or act 
on that subject. A bill before Congress, provid- | 
ing for classifying and drafting the militia. The | 
expenditure of the revenue of the nation in offens- 
ive operations on the neighboring provinces of 
theenemy. The failure of the Government of 
the United States to provide for the common de- | 
fense ; and the consequent obligations, necessity, 
and burdens devolved on the separate States to 
defend themselves—together with the mode and 
the ways and means in their power for accom- | 
plishing the object.” Such was the work which 
the Convention, at the outset, proposed for itself. 
On the 20th, a committee appointed for the 
purpose reported ‘‘a general project of such 
measures” as might be proper for the Conven- 
tion to adopt. On the 24th, after receiving a 
communication from several citizens belonging 
to the county of Washington, in the State of 
New York, they adopted a report that it would 
be expedient for the Convention to ‘‘ prepare a 
general statement of the unconstitutional at- 
tempts of the Executive Government of the 
United States to infringe upon the rights of the 
individual States in regard to the militia, and 
of the still more alarming claims to infringe on 
the rights of the States manifested in the letter 
of the Secretary of War,” etc., and to recom- 
mend to the Legislatures of the States the adop- 
tion of the most effectual and decisive measures 
to protect the militia and the States from the 
usurpations contained in these proceedings. Also 
to prepare a statement concerning the general 
subject of State defenses, and to recommend an 
earnest application to the National Government 
for an arrangeme.ut with the States by which 
they would be allowed to retain a portion of the 
taxes levied by Congress, to be devoted to the 
expenses of self-defense, and for the reimburse- 
ment of money already expended by them for 
such purpose. They also proposed, by amend- 
ments to the Constitution, to accomplish the 
following results: 1. The restriction of the pow- | 
er of Congress to declare and make war. 2. A 
restraint of the exercise of unlimited power by 
Congress to make new States and admit them | 
into the Union. 3. A restraint of the powers of 
Congress in laying embargoes and restrictions 
oncommerce. 4. A stipulation that a President | 
of the United States shall not be elected from | 
the same State two consecutive terms; and, 5. | 
That the same person shall not be elected Pres- | 
ident a second time. 6. That alterations be | 
made concerning slave representation and taxa- | 
tion. 


On the 4th of January, 1815, a Report with | 
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Resolutions, to be laid before the Legislatures 
of the respective States represented in the Con- 
vention, was adopted; and the next morning, 


at nine o'clock, after prayer by Dr. Strong, the’ 


Convention finally adjourned. The Report, 
moderate but firm, able in construction, and 
forcible though heretical in arguments and con- 
clusions, was immediately published and extens- 
ively circulated throughout the country. It ex- 
hibited the ring of the metal of the protest of 
the minority of the Twelfth Congress against the 
declaration of war, written chiefly by the now 
venerable Josiah Quincy of Boston, the last sur- 
vivor of that Congress. It was read with the 
greatest avidity. It disappointed the expecta- 
tions of the ultra-Federalists and the suspicious 
Democrats. The few disunionists of New En- 
gland found in it no promises of a separation ; 
and the Administration party perceived in it no 
signs of sedition or treason. It presented a con- 
cise view of the current and past policy of the 
Government, and summed up the sentiments of 
the Convention in the following resolutions, 
which were recommended for adoption to the 
State Legislatures : 

** Resolved, That it be and hereby is recom- 
mended to the Legislatures of the several States 
represented in this Convention to adopt all such 
measures as may be necessary effectually to pro- 
tect the citizens of said States from the opera- 
tion and effects of all acts which have been or 
may be passed by the Congress of the United 
States, which shall contain provisions subjecting 
the militia or other citizens to forcible drafts, 
conscriptions, or impressments, not authorized 
by the Constitution of the United States. 

** Resolved, That it be and hereby is recom- 
mended to the said Legislatures to authorize an 
immediate and earnest application to be made 
to the Government of the United States, request- 
ing their consent to some arrangement whereby 
the said States may, separately or in concert, be 
empowered to assume upon themselves the de- 
fense of their territory against the enemy; and 
a reasonable portion of the taxes collected with- 
in said States may be paid into the respective 
treasuries thereof, and appropriated to the pay- 
ment of the balance due said States, and to the 
future defense of the same. The amount so paid 
into the said treasuries to be credited, and the 


| disbursements made as aforesaid to be charged, 


to the United States. 

‘* Resolved, That it be and it hereby is rec- 
ommended to the Legislatures of the aforesaid 
States to pass laws (where it has not already 
been done) authorizing the Governors or Com- 


| manders-in-chief of their militia, to make de- 


tachments of the same, or to form voluntary 
corps, as shall be most convenient and conform- 
able to their Constitutions, and to cause the 
same to be well armed, equipped, and disci- 
plined, and held in readiness for service; and, 
upon the request of the Governor of either of the 
other States, to employ the whole of such de- 
tachments or corps, as well as the regular force 
of the State, or such part thereof as may be re- 
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quired, and can be spared consistently with the 
safety of the State, in assisting the State mak- 
ing such request, to repel any invasion thereof 


* which shall be made or attempted by the public 


enemy.” 

There were other resolutions, but they re- 
ferred to amendments of the Constitution al- 
ready alluded to. The most that can be said 
against the resolutions just quoted is, that they 
abandon the doctrine of a consolidated nation 
formed by the ratification of the Constitution by 
the people, for which the Washingtonian Feder- 
alists so strenuously contended, and are deeply 
tinged with the fatal heresy of State supremacy, 
or, at least, State independence, which has pro- 
duced fearful effects in our day. 

It was resolved that, should the proposed ap- 
plication to Congress be fruitless, and the exist- 
ing circumstances seem to warrant, a Committee 


The journal was afterward published in pam. 

| phlets and newspapers. Its freedom from al] 
| treasonable or even seditious features (unless we 
regard the belief in the political heresy of State 
supremacy to be such) would immediately do. 
stroy the political capital created by the mystery 
that had enshrouded it, so it was immediately 
| asserted and widely believed, in the face of the 
unimpeachable testimony of Mr. Cabot, that the 
obnoxious parts of it—the demon hoofs and horns 
of treason—had been suppressed in the publica. 
jtion. For long years that Convention remained 
|a by-word and a reproach to the Federal party 
and other organizations that succeeded it. Even 
the testimony in a court of justice, under oath, 
of a man so universally esteemed as Roger Minot 

| Sherman, when he said, in 1831—‘‘I believe | 
know their proceedings perfectly, and that every 
measure, done or proposed, has been published 


appointed for the purpose should call another | to the world”—could not remove the prejudice 
Convention to meet in Boston in June follow- | concerning that Convention, its aims and its do- 
ing. This contingency did not occur. The | ings, which unscrupulous politicians were ever 
Legislatures of Massachusetts and Connecticut | ready to foster. Even now, the Hartford Con- 
accepted the report, and appointed commission- | vention is associated in the minds of many with 
ers to go to Washington to lay the proposed ar- | the Nullification movements in South Carolina 
rangement as to taxes before Congress; a prop- | in 1832-33, and the rampant treason in arms in 
osition in the form of a request, but, under the | the Slave States in 1861-62. It is surprising 
circumstances, with the spirit of a demand. | to see the writer of a current history of this rebel- 
Peace came at this moment, with her insignia | lion use the following language—‘‘ Well would 
of reconciliation, and by a sweep of her wand | it have been for the country—for the lately se- 
all disputes raised by the presence of war were | ceded States—if the loyal people of the cotton- 


instantly hushed. 

When the Hartford Convention adjourned on 
the 5th of January the opinion was prevalent 
that another Convention would be held. On 
that account the injunction of secrecy was not 


removed, and the journal of the Convention was | 


sealed and placed in the hands of the President. 
Because it was not published conjecture invent- 
ed many reasons, all unfavorable to the move- 
ment and the participators in it. It was assert- 
ed by the opposite party that treasonable schemes 
were proposed in the Convention, and the names 
of members were given as the authors of them. 
Some went so far as to describe the manner in 
which they were received, debated, and disposed 
of. The members of the Convention took no 
steps to refute the many charges against them. 
The journal was placed in the office of the Sec- 
retary of the State of Massachusetts in the au- 
tumn of 1819, where it might be read by all who 
chose to peruse it. It was accompanied by the 
following certificate: ‘‘I, George Cabot, late 
President of the Convention assembled at Hart- 
ford on the fifteenth day of December, 1814, do 
hereby certify, that the foregoing is the origin- 
al and only journal of the proceedings of that 
Convention ; and that the twenty-seven written 
pages which compose it, and the printed report, 
comprise a faithful and complete record of all 
the moticis, resolutions, votes, and proceedings 
of that Convention. And I do further certify, 
that this journal has been constantly in my ex- 


growing Commonwealths had crushed their dis- 

| loyal leaders, as the New Englanders crushed 
out the treason hatched by the Hartford Dis- 
union Convention !” 

He who will take pains to inquire, without 
prejudice, will be satisfied that the tweaty-six 
eminent men who composed the Hartford Con- 
vention were as wise as loyal and patriotic as 
the average of the legislators and politicians of 
that day or since. They represented the con- 
servative sentiment of discontented New En- 
gland during a season of great trial. 





THE UNSIGNED RECEIPT. 

HE year before I retired from practice I had, 
among-the young gentlemen who read law 
|} under my direction, one whose name was Ed- 
j ward Marsh. He was quite clever and assidu- 
ous. His father had been a client of mine for 
many years, and, previous to his insolvency, a 
very profitable one. From regard for him, and 
in consideration of his altered circumstances, I 
declined to accept the customary fee for direct- 
ing his son’s studies. Young Marsh is ‘now 
practicing law in one of our Western States, 
where he is quite distinguished. Iam told that 
they talk of him fora judgeship, although he 
‘has only been four years at the bar. He has 
ability, doubtless, and learning, probably ; but at 
the outset of my legal career they did not place 
boys on the bench. The profession is going to 








clusive custody from the time of the adjournment the dogs, and the judiciary along with it. 


of the Convention to the delivery of it into the 
dffice of the Secretary of this Commonwealth.” 


However, I did not commence an essay upon 
| the bench and bar. I intended to tell the story 
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of a case in which this young Marsh figured a 
little, though not so prominently as others. 

I came into the case in this way. I had been 
engaged in court all day in a very fatiguing suit, 
and merely visited my office to obtain some pa- 
pers that I wished to examine at home at my 
leisure. While I was at my secretary there came 
a tap at the door, and on bidding the intruder 
enter Marsh came in. 

“T beg your pardon, Sir,” said he, ‘*but I 
would like to have a little conversation with 
you.” 

" «Very good. Go on.” 

‘“‘T wish, as a favor to me, you would under- 
take the case of Evans.” 

“‘T do not wish to; I have declined already. 
How will it serve you?” 

“‘Why, you see, Sir, I and Kitty—that is, 
Kitty and I—” 

He paused, in embarrassment, and I turned 
in some surprise. 

‘* Pray, who is Kitty, Mr. Marsh ?” 

“Miss Kitty Evans.” 

“Oh, I see,” I rejoined, laughing. “ Kitty 
is our daughter, and you want me to take up the 
case of the father-in-law elect.” 

‘“Why, you see, Sir, the rest of the bar share 
your aversion to the case; and he prefers you, 
at any rate. 
stance it would be of service to me.” 


Under the circumstances I reconsidered my | 


refusal, and told Marsh to send Kitty’s father to 


me on the following day. The lover departed 
in high spirits. 

This Evans was a real-estate agent and rent 
collector, who had acquired some money by his 


profession. He was indefatigable in dunning 
delinquent tenants, and sufficiently prompt in 
paying over the proceeds, so that he had a num- 
ber of patrons. 
tation along with this. He was regarded as a 
rather slippery fellow. The little intercourse I 
had had with him had satisfied me he was not 
a desirable. client—the impression on my mind 
was adverse to his fairness and honesty, and I 
shunned him. 


The particular case in which he desired my | 


services was as follows : 

Among the patrons of Evans had been a 
wealthy man named Clarence Preston. The 
collections made for him during one quarter had 


amounted to eighteen hundred and twenty dol- | 
lars, which had been paid over, less the five per | 


cent. commission, in the presence of Preston’s 


attorney. Evans took a receipt, but went away | 


leaving it on his patron’s table. He called to 
get it on the following morning, but was as- 


tounded to learn that Mr. Preston had been at- | 


tacked by apoplexy about two hours after he 
had left the house and died at midnight. Mr. 


Van Buren, the attorney, had placed his seal on | 


all the papers of the deceased. When the ex- 
ecutor took charge Evans renewed his applica- 
tion for the receipt. Mr. Schermerhorn, the ex- 
ecutor, made search accordingly, and found a 
paper partly answering Evans's description, but 


If you would take it at my in- | 


But he had not the best repu-| 


differing in one important particular. It recit- 
ed and acknowledged the payment of seventeen 
hundred and twenty-nine doliars; but it was 
without signature. Evans then went to the at- 
torney as a witness, but, to his consternation, 
the latter denied that any money had been paid, 
or receipt given therefor, in his presence. The 
executor, under these circumstances, brought 
suit to recover the rents collected, and claimed 
eighteen hundred and sixty-five dollars as due 
to the estate. 

When Evans called on me, according to ap- 
pointment, I questioned him closely. 

** Are you sure,” I asked, ‘‘ that the receipt 
had been signed when you left ?” 

‘* Positively. There was no blotting-paper, 
and I let it lie for a few minutes on the table to 
dry, and that is how I came, engrossed with the 
conversation we had, to forget it.” 

“Did Mr. Schermerhorn show you the un- 


signed receipt ?” 


‘Yes, It was the same I had written. I 
knew it by my own handwriting, and by a couple 
of specks in the paper. I had neglected to bring 
my receipt-book with me, and wrote the receipt 
on a loose piece of paper lying on the table.” 

**Might it not have been an unsigned dupli- 
cate ?” 

‘‘No; I only prepared one for Preston to 
sign.” 

**Were there any marks showing an erasure 
of the signature ?” 

‘Not the slightest that I could see, and I 
held it up to the light. There is the mystery. 
The place where the signature had been was ap- 
parently plain, white paper.” 

‘¢ Have you the number and description of the 
notes you paid ?” 

‘* A description of one only—not its letter or 
number. That was a hundred-dollar bill on the 
Mechanics’ Bank of Philadelphia. It had on 
its back the initials of the tenant—John Y. Car- 
ter—from whom I received it. The other notes 
were those of the Shoe and Leather Bank, with 
which I deposit. A private mark of my own 

| was also on the Philadelphia note.” 

‘*Well,” I said, ‘‘in accepting your case I 
| am bound to believe your statement ; but a court 
| and jury are not, and will not be likely to do so. 
You will have probably to pay the money in the 
end, and it would be as well to do it without 
the expense and trouble of a suit.” 

**T don’t intend to pay money twice; at least 
not if I can help it,” said Evans. ‘‘ Something 
may turn up in the mean while. Fight them.” 

“Very well. As I have agreed to take the 
| case in hand, fight them we will; but you have 
neither force nor material for a contest. It is 
simply your story against evidence oral and 
| written.” 

I knew Mr. Schermerhorn, the sole executor, 
very well. He lived in the same block that I 
| did, and I determined to drop in on him after 
| dinner, and discuss the matter in a friendly 

way. It was quite unprofessional to do this, 
of course; but the whole case was exceptional. 


| 
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I found § Sehomnerhora to be frank and commu- 
nicative. 

‘Tt is a matter of personal indifference to 
me,” said he, ‘‘and if it looked even fair, I 
should make a mere show of opposition. But I 
don't believe a single word of Evans’s story. Be- 
tween ourselves, your client is at a very silly 
and unprofitable piece of roguery. He is too 
sharp a fellow to have left a receipt behind him, 
even if he took one upon a loose piece of paper. 
But that isn’t his way. He would have brought 
his receipt-book. The claim is an after-thought 
on hearing of Preston’s sudden death.” 

‘* But,” I suggested, ‘‘ how does it happen 
then that the receipt, even if unsigned, was 
found among Preston’s papers ?”” 


‘*That is not easily accounted for, but it | 


might be. Evans might have left it then, in- 
tending to pay the money, but neglecting it, or 
might have left it before. At all events it proves 
nothing for you. For there is Van Buren—an 
upright man of unimpeachable character—who 
is ready to swear that no money was paid that 
night, and no receipt passed. 


Preston when Evans came in, and remained 
with him after he went, until he was attacked 
You -von’t gainsay his 


with the apoplectic fit. 
evidence ?” 

‘*T am not so sure of that.” 

** Not so sure! 
it on the supposition that Van Buren himself 
pocketed the money, and then blew the signa- 
ture away—for it shows no mark of an erasure. 
That would be absurd.” 

‘‘Improbable, possibly, but not impossible, 
and so not absurd.” 

‘* Yes, absurd!” he rejoined. ‘‘ For why not 
destroy the receipt when the money was taken?” 

I felt the force of this. ~I was worsted in the 
encounter, and withdrew with the conviction 
that my case was desperate. Before I left, I 
said : 


fense I can. Will you have the receipt at trial, 
or put me to the trouble of compelling its pro- 
duction ?” 

‘*No need of process. The receipt, as you 
call it, will be in court; but it is useless to you, 
as you will say yourself whenever you see it.” 

Time slipped away. I should have nearly 
forgotten the case, until it had gone through its 
routine, took its place on the calendar, and had 
its day fixed. But Marsh kept i: before me, 
always having discovered, weekly or oftener, 
some important point, which amounted to no- 
thing, or conceived some apt suggestion, which 
turned out to be of no value. I understood and 
overlooked this meddling, on account of its ob- | 
ject. 
visits to Evans’s pretty daughter. 

I was no longer young, but I looked on a 
lover’s expedients with a forgiving eye. 


He was with | 
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The plaintiff's counsel, Mr. Dames est, Opened 
| with a succinet statement. The defendant had 
| collected rents to the amount of eighteen hun. 
dred and sixty-five dollars, as the agent of Clar- 
ence Preston, now deceased. He had neglected 
and refused to pay these over, and for this sum, 
now due the estate, suit was brought. 

The leases were brought in to show the amoun; 
of rents, and these I admitted to savetime. The 
tenants were brought forward with their rec eipts 
to prove the amounts were actually paid to Evans, 
except in one instance where a tenant was out 
of town. There his clerk was sworn, who wit- 
nessed the payment and the signing of the re. 
ceipt by Evans—it was for three hundred dol- 
lars. On cross-examination he admitted that 
he did not see the amount to count it, that was 
actually paid; but saw his employer pay money 
in gold to Evans, and brought the receipt-book 
himself, for Evans to sign a receipt, which he, 
the clerk, had written for three hundred. He 
had been instructed to write one for that amount 
in the hearing of Evans. 

The plaintiff rested his case, and I opened for 
the defense. My statement was what the reader 
expects; but we denied having received so much, 
as we had allowed one tenant, the one whose 


| clerk had testified, forty-five dollars for taxes, 


Why, man, you can only do | 


water-rents, and assessments. Deducting this, 
and our commission, the sum was seventeen 
hundred and twenty-nine dollars, which we had 
paid over. 

The new law, just then going into effect, al- 
lowed a party to be examined in his own behalf, 
and I put Evans on the stand. He testified to 
the state of facts already laid before the read- 
er, and mentioned, at my instance, the kind 
of money received, and the fact that one bill 
was not bankable, but he had taken it, subject 
to Preston’s approval. Before going to Pres- 
ton’s house, he drew from the Shoe and Leathe: 


| Bank the amount required, excepting the hun- 
**T am instructed, and must make what de- 





| 


| 


| piece of paper. 


dred-dollar bill named, having deposited th 
rents there, from time to time, as he received 
them. 

A sharp cross-examination now commenced. 

** Now, Sir,” said the opposite counsel, ‘‘ you 
have stated that a receipt was signed on a loose 
Who drew that receipt up?” 

“T did.” 

‘It was entirely in your handwriting then?” 

‘Yes, Sir, all except the signature.” 

‘* How many such receipts did you write ?” 

** Only one.” 

** Are you positive of that?” 

* Quite positive.” 

The counsel here produced a manuscript. It 
was the blank receipt found by Schermerhorn. 


It gave him pretexts for more frequent | He showed it to Evans, so folded that the place 
| for the signature was concealed. 


‘Did you ever see that paper before ?” 
** Yes, Sir—twice. Once when Mr. Preston 


The day of trial came. The plaintiff, who | signed it, and once since, when Mr. Schermer- 
had very able counsel, was ready; and so was | horn showed it to me.” 


I, fer defendant, though I could see very little 
chance of success. 


| 


‘¢ When Mr. Preston signed it. You believe 
Mr. Preston's signature is attached to it, then?” 





THE UNSIGNED RECEIPT. 





‘No, Sir; because I have seen it since with- 
out a signature. But it was there.” 

‘Could you not have been mistaken ?” 

“No, Sir. I wrote the body of that receipt, 
and saw Mr. Preston sign it. There was no 
blotting-paper on the table, and I let it lie there 
todry. ‘That was how I came to forget it.” 

‘‘Who was present when the receipt was 
given ?” 

‘Mr. Van Buren yonder.” 

‘Do you think he saw the money paid?” 

‘Certainly. He spoke in such a way that 
he must have seen it.” 

‘¢ Will you detail that conversation ?” 

‘Substantially. I said to Mr. Preston that 
Barnes, one of the tenants, had paid me in un- 
current money—that hundred-dollar bill on 
a Philadelphia Bank. Van Buren said, ‘ It is 
so small a shave, Preston, that you can stand 
it.’ Mr. Preston laughed, and took the money.” 

‘‘And you positively swear that such a con- 
yersation substantially took place on that occa- 
sion ?” 

“J do.” 

“Now, Sir, let me put a hypothetical case to 
you, and ask you if it be not possible that it 
might have occurred. Might you not have writ- 
ten this receipt, and then have felt disinclined 
to pay at the moment? Did you not, in fact, 
excuse yourself from paying on the ground of 
dilatoriness on the part of tenants ?” | 

‘** No, Sir!” returned Evans, indignantly. ‘‘I 
paid, as I have stated, and I took that receipt.” 

‘* But that receipt has no signature.” 

‘*T know it, and I can’t account for it. But 
it had. That is certainly the one I wrote, and 
which Mr. Preston afterward signed in my pres- 
ence. I particularly identify it by two flaws or 
specks in the paper which I noticed as I wrote 
the receipt for signature, and which are there 
now.” 

“You have an excellent memory,” said Dem- 
arest, dryly. ‘*You bank at the Shoe and Leath- 
er?” 

“Yes.” 

‘‘ Are you not in the habit of paying your col- 
lections over in a check drawn to the order of 
parties ?” 

‘* Yes, Sir; but Mr. Preston always seemed to | 
prefer that I should bring money.” 

** Did he tell you so ?” 

‘*No, not in words.” 

‘“* This, then, was an isolated instance ?” 

“cc Yes.” 

‘‘Ah!” returned the counsel. ‘You can | 
stand aside, Sir.” 

Evans still lingered on the stand. The jury- 
men looked carelessly around the court-room. 
Some fidgeted in their seats, others yawned. 
They had evidently made up their minds, and | 
adversely to us. I was too well-read in jury 
nature not to perceive it. 

“*Are you through, Sir?” said the judge to | 
me. 

‘Yes, Sir.” But here an idea struck me. 
“Stay a moment, Mr. Evans. It is possible | 


| was the one produced. 


| on, continuing the conversation, 
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that on closer examination some of your testi- 
mony may lead to an explanation of one or two 
doubtful points. Let me have that receipt.” 

It was handed me. 

** Are you sure, Sir, as to the mode of signa- 
ture? Is it not possible that it was signed in 
lead pencil ?” 

‘* Not at all leading that question,” srggested 
Demarest; but I would not hear the implied 
objection. 

**No, Sir,” persisted Evans. ‘‘It was sign- 
ed with ink, and that is why I left it on the table 


| to dry.” 


I looked at the paper carefully. I could find 
no traces of signature by the eye; but on passing 
the end of my little finger over the spot where 
the signature should have been, I thought I 
could detect a slight roughness. I mentioned 
this, and suggested that if we had a magnifying 
glass such as engravers use we might discover 
whether there had been any erasure. 

* Send for one, then, by all means,”’ said the 
judge. ‘I am disposed to allow all the latitude 
admissible in the case.” 

I at once dispatched Marsh to the shop of a 
noted optician, a client of mine, just up Broad- 
Way, for a lens. 

‘*In the mean while,” continued the judge, 
‘*to economize time, suppose you go on with 
your other witnesses.” 

‘* We rest here,” I replied, ‘‘reserving the 
farther examination of this paper.” 

The plaintiff's counsel now called Van Buren 
to the stand to rebut. This was a summary of 
his testimony : 

He had visited his client, Preston, on the third 
of November, the evening in question. While 
they were conversing Evans was announced. 
He came in, and after some preliminary remarks 
sat down and wrote a receipt, which he believed 
After he had done so 
he said that the tenants had not all paid up, but 
as he expected the remainder on the next day 


” 


| he would wait and make one payment of it. 


To this Mr. Preston acceded, and after some 
indifferent remarks Evans left. Van Buren sat 
When Mr. 
Preston was attacked with apoplexy, the lawyer 
alarmed the house. A doctor came, but could 
do nothing effectual for the relief of the patient. 
When the latter died Van Buren gathered the 
papers on the table, and thrust them in a long, 
narrow drawer in the secretary, which, with the 
rest, he sealed. He believed this receipt was 
among them, but he did not examine particu- 
larly. He sealed the papers because he had 
drawn up Mr. Preston’s will, and knew that it 
contained a recommendation to the executor to 
continue him (Van Buren) in the service of the 
estate. As to the conversation detailed by Ey- 
ans it never took place. He saw no such note 


| as described, no money paid at all, and no re- 


ceipt signed by Preston. His testimony was 
clear, prompt, and decided. It seemed con- 
clusive. 

The executor next took the stand, and identi- 
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fied the blank receipt as one he had found in the | 
narrow drawer along with other papers. Mr. | 
Van Buren was present when the seals were 
broken. There was no other receipt. No such 
sum of money, nor any notes answering the de- | 
scription, had been found in the house, nor on 
the person of Mr. Preston. 

The cross-examination of both these witnesses 
was ineffectual in varying their several state- 
ments. 

The case rested. Marsh did not return, but 
the optician came himself with a small glass, 
and an envelope directed to me. I opened the 
latter. It contained a hundred-dollar bill and a 
slip of paper, on which was written > 

‘*Examine the bearer about the inclosed. 
Delay the case until my return. I am off to 
Jersey City for an important witness. Hurrah 
for success and Kitty!” 

I smiled at the closing words, examined the 
bank-bill, and held my peace. I then made a 
close and tedious scrutiny of the receipt with the 
magnifier. 

‘‘Well, Mr. Latitat,” said the judge, impa- 
tiently, ‘‘ what do you make out?” 

**T find traces of a signature, your Honor,” 
was my reply. ‘The ink has been skillfully 


and carefully removed, I think; but the signa- 
ture has been written with a steel pen, and the 
strokes have indented the paper.” 

The receipt and glass were passed, firstly to 
the opposite counsel, then to the jury, and, final- 
ly, to the judge. 


During the examination I 
conferred with the optician apart. 

His story was clear and brief. 

When Marsh came for the glass he recognized 
him, having seen him at my office, and he said 
to him, 

**T owe Mr. Latitat a hundted dollars and an 
apology for not having sent it before. I have a 
Philadelphia note here—good but not current— 
if he will take that.” 

Marsh was on the qui vive for Philadelphia 
bills, and with some remark about lawyers’ fees 
not being always paid in current funds, took the 
note in his hand. To his surprise it was on the 
Mechanics’ Bank of Philadelphia, and on its 
back were the initials—“ J. Y. C.” 

“Where did you get this?” he asked. 

* From the Jersey City Bank,” was the reply. 

Marsh explained the case briefly to the op- 
tician, who promised to go into court with the 
note, while the young man would endeavor to 
get the proper bank officer there as quickly as 
possible. 

There was not a certain connection in the evi- 
dence as yet; but it strengthened our case, never- 
theless. 

The receipt and glass came back tome. The 
jury were evidently satisfied that there had been 
a signature; but whether that was Preston’s or 
not was an open question. The counsel for the 
plaintiff, after a short conference with Van Bu- 
ren, intimated that the writing apparently erased 
was by the same hand that had written the body 
of the receipt. 





Evans sprang to his feet at this imputation 
in great excitement; but I calmed him, |] then 
asked permission to reopen the case on the part 
of the defense, as testimony of the utmost im. 
portance had unexpectedly been found. The 
opposite counsel demurred. I was as prosy as 
possible in reply, so as to gain moretime. The 
judge grew impatient again, and cut me off. 

‘*That will do, Mr. Latitat. In a case in. 
volving character—and where there is manifest 
perjury somewhere—there can be no hesitation. 
Produce your witness.” 

I recalled Evans, who identified the note as 
one he had paid Mr. Preston, not only by the 
initials of the tenant, but by his own, in minute 
letters, and in red ink, with the date appended, 
which he had made on its receipt on the face of 
the note, and which would escape notice except 
upon close inspection. 

When the optician took the stand I turned to 
look for Van Buren, but that worthy gentleman 
had left the court-room. The note was promptly 
identified as one paid out on a check at the Jer- 
sey City Bank. 

‘Ts that all?” asked Demarest, maliciously, 
for he thought I had shot my bolt. The jury, 
which had begun to sympathize with us, looked 
their disappointment. 

I felt annoyed. Marsh had not returned, and 
I hastily began to think of some plan to delay 
matters until he brought in the witness. In my 
embarrassment I took up the receipt which lay 
on the table, and happening to turn it in such a 
way that the light fell upon it, at an acute angle, 
I saw something that startled me. 

Before I had time to announce my discovery, 
and comment upon it, Marsh touched me, and 
whispered in my ear. I turned. His face was 
jubilant in the extreme. 

‘* If it please the court,’’ I said, ‘* we have not 
quite done. There is another witness. I pro- 
pose to examine the receiving teller of the Jersey 
City Bank.” 

The teller was placed on the stand. He iden- 
tified the note—his own private mark having been 
placed on it. He had received it, as it was cur- 
rent in that bank, though not in New York. It 
should, however, have been sent on in the Phila- 
delphia package in making the exchange. It 
must have been paid out inadvertently. 

**Do you know,” I inquired, “‘ from whom 
you received it?” 

‘Yes, Sir. It was deposited, along with six- 
teen hundred dollars in New York funds, on the 
fifth of November last by Aleyn Van Buren.” 

Before the sensation had subsided I made an- 
other communication which heightened it. 

** Now,” said I, ‘‘ if the court and jury will ex- 
amine this receipt by holding it at an angle to 
the light, thus’—and I set the example—‘‘ they 
will see a dark line which the ink and the acids 
that removed it make by contrast with the sur- 
rounding smooth surface of the paper; and they 
can make out, rather plainly, the signature of 
Clarence Preston.” 

The examination verified my statement. 








One of the jury now arose and addressed the 
court. 

‘‘T am an analytical chemist by profession,” 
said he. “If thatsignature was originally written 
in ink, and erased by acid, I think I can restore 
it if you will send to the nearest druggist’s for the 
means.” 

Marsh took a slip of paper on which the chem- 
ist wrote an order, and soon returned with a 
vial and a sponge. 

Amidst intense excitement, which manifested 
itself by profound stillness, the juryman poured 
some of the colorless liquid from the vial on the 
sponge. He then drew the latter over the spot 
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that showed traces of writing. At once, dis- 
tinctly enough, but blurred and blotted by the 
manipulation, there appeared, in a faint, blue- 
black color, the name of Clarence Preston. 

We took our verdict without farther opposi- 
tion; and judge, jury, counsel, and plaintiff 
shook hands with Evans, and congratulated him 
on his vindicated reputation. The business that 
from that day flowed in on Evais made his for- 
tune. He was grateful to all concerned, particu- 
larly to Marsh, who married Miss Kitty the week 
following his own admission to the bar. As for 
Van Buren he left town, and his present where- 


| abouts it is impossible to determine. 





MISTRESS AND MAID. 
A HOUSEHOLD STORY. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” 


CHAPTER XII. 


AM ONTHS slipped by; the trees in Burton 
M Crescent had long been all bare; the sum- 
mer cries of itinerant vegetable dealers and flower 
sellers had vanished out of the quiet street. The 
three sisters almost missed them, sitting in that 
one dull parlor from morning till night, ir the 
intense solitude of people who, having neither 
heart nor money to spend in gayeties, live forlorn 
in London lodgings, and knowing nobody, have 
nobody to visit, nobody to visit them. 

Except Mr. Ascott, who still called, and occa- 
sionally staid to tea. The hospitalities, how- 
ever, were all on their side. The first enter- 
tainment—to which Selina insisted upon going, 
and Johanna thought Hilary and Ascott had 
better go too—was splendid enough, but they 
were the only ladies present; and though Mr. 
Ascott did the honors with great magnificence, 
putting Miss Selina at the head of his table, 
where she looked exceedingly well, still the sis- 
ters agreed it was better that all further invita- 
tions to Russell Square should be declined. Miss 
Selina herself said it would be more dignified 
and decorous, 

Other visitors they had none. Ascott never 
offered to bring any of his friends; and gradu- 
ally they saw very little of him. He was fre- 
quently out, especially at meal times, so that his 
aunts gave up the struggle to make the humble 
dinners better and more to his liking, and would 
even have hesitated to take the money which he 
was understood to pay for his board, had he 
ever offered it, which he did not. Yet still 
whenever he did happen to remain with them a 


day, or an evening, he was good and affection- | 


ate, and always entertained them with descrip- 
tions of all he would do as soon as he got into 
practice. 

Meantime they kept house as economically as 
possible upon the little ready money they had, 








knows London this will not be surprising. The 
wonder was in the Misses Leaf being so simple 
as to imagine that a young country lady, settling 
herself in lodgings in an obscure metropolitan 
street, without friends or introduction, could ever 
expect such athing. Nothing but her own dar- 
ing, and the irrepressible well-spring of hope 
that was in her healthy youth, could have sus- 
tained her in what, ten years after, would have 
appeared to her, as it certainly was, downright 
insanity. But Heaven takes care of the mad, 
the righteously and unselfishly mad, and Heaven 
took care of poor Hilary. 

The hundred labors she went through—weari- 
ness of body and travail of soul, the risks she 
ran, the pitfalls she escaped—what need to re- 
cord here? Many have recorded the like, many 
more have known them, and acknowledged that 
when such histories are reproduced in books how 
utterly imagination fades before reality. Hilary 
never looked back upon that time herself with- 
out a shuddering wonder how she could have 
dared all and gone through all. Possibly she 
never could, but for the sweet old face, growing 
older yet sweeter every day, which smiled upon 
her the minute she opened the door of that dull 
parlor, and made even No. 15 look like home. 

When she told, sometimes gayly, sometimes 
with burning, bursting tears, the tale of her day's 
efforts and day’s failures, it was always comfort 
to feel Johanna’s hand on her hair, Johanna’s 
voice whispering over her, ‘‘ Never mind, my 
child, all will come right in time. All happens 
for good.” 

And the face, withered and worn, yet calm as 
a summer sea, full of the ‘‘ peace which passeth 
all understanding,” was a living comment on the 
truth of these words. 

Another comfort Hilary had—Elizabeth. Dur- 
ing her long days of absence, wandering from 
one end of London to the other, after advertise- 
ments that she had answered, or governess in- 


hoping that more would come in—that Hilary | stitutions that she had applied to, the domestic 


would get pupils. 
But Hilary never did. To any body who 


affairs fell almost entirely into the hands of 


| Elizabeth. It was she who bought in, and kept 
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a jealous eye, not unneeded, over provisions ; 
she who cooked and waited, and sometimes even 
put a helping hand, coarse, but willing, into the 
family sewing and mending. This had now be- 
come so vital a necessity that it was fortunate 
Miss Leaf had no other occupation, and Miss 
Selina no other entertainment, than stitch, stitch, 
stitch, at the ever-beginning, never-ending ward- 
robe wants whith assail decent poverty every 
where, especially in London. 

‘*Clothes seem to wear out frightfully fast,” 
said Hilary one day, when she was putting on 
her oldest gown, to suit a damp, foggy day, when 
the streets were slippery with the mud of settled 
rain. 

**T saw such beautiful merino dresses in a 
shop in Southampton Row,” insinuated Eliza- 
beth; but her mistress shook her head. 

‘*No, no; my old black silk will do capitally, 
and I can easily put on two shawls. Nobody 
knows me; and people may wear what they like 
in London. Don’t look so grave, Elizabeth. 
What does it signify if I can but keep myself 
warm? Now, run away.” 

Elizabeth obeyed, but shortly reappeared with 
a bundle—a large, old-fashioned, thick shawl. 

‘*Mother gave it me; her mistress gave it 
her; but we’ve never worn it, and never shall. 
If only you didn’t mind putting it on, just this 
once—this terrible soaking day !” 

The scarlet face, the entreating tones—there 
was no resisting them. One natural pang Hil- 
ary felt—that in her sharp poverty she had fallen 
so low as to be indebted to her servant, and then 

‘ she too blushed, less for shame at accepting the 
kindness than for her own pride that could not 
at once receive it as such. 

‘“*Thank you, Elizabeth,” she said, gravely 
and gently, and let herself be wrapped in the 
thick shawl. Its gorgeous reds and yellows 
would, she knew, make her noticeable, even 
though ‘‘ people might wear any thing in Lon- 
don.” Still, she put it on with a good grace; 
and all through her peregrinations that day it 
warmed, not only her shoulders, but her heart. 

Coming home, she paused wistfully before a 
glittering shoe-shop—her poor little feet were so 
soaked and cold. Could she possibly afford a 
new pair of boots? It was not a matter of van- 
ity—she had passed that. She did not care now 
how ugly and shabby looked the ‘‘ wee feet” that 
had once been praised; but she felt it might be 
a matter of health and prudence. Suppose she 
caught cold—fell ill—died :—died, leaving Jo- 
hanna to struggle alone—died before Robert 
Lyon came home. Both thoughts struck sharp. 
She was too young still, or had not suffered 
enough, calmly to think of death and dying. 

‘**Tt will do no harm to inquire the price. I 
might stop it out in omnibuses.” 

For this was the way every new article of dress 
had to be procured—‘‘ stopping it out” of some- 
thing else. 

After trying several pairs—with a fierce, bitter 
blush at a small hole which the day’s walking 
had worn in her well-darned stockings, and 
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which she was sure the shopman saw, as well as 


| an old lady who sat opposite—Hilary bought the 


stoutest and plainest of boots. The bill over. 
stepped her purse by sixpence, but she promised 
that sum on delivery, and paid the rest. She 
had got into a nervous horror of letting any ac. 
count stand over for a single day. 

Look tenderly, reader, on this picture of strug- 
gles so small, of sufferings so uninteresting and 
mean. I paint it not because it is original, but 
because it is so awfully true. Thousands of wo- 
men, well-born, well-reared, know it to be true 
—burned into them by the cruel conflict of their 
youth; happy they if it ended in their youth, 
while mind and body had still enough vitality 
and elasticity to endure! I paint it, because it 
accounts for the accusation sometimes made— 
especially by men—that women are naturally 
‘*stingy.” Possibly so: but in many instances 
may it not have been this petty. struggle with 
petty wants, this pitiful calculating of penny 
against penny, how best to save here and spend 
there, which narrows a woman's nature in spite 
of herself? It sometimes takes years of com- 
parative ease and freedom from pecuniary cares 
to counteract the grinding, lowering effects of a 
youth of poverty. 

And I paint this picture, too, literally, and 
not on its picturesque side—if, indeed, poverty 
has a picturesque side—in order to show another 
side which it really has—high, heroic, made up 
of dauntless endurance, self-sacrifice, and self- 
control. Also to indicate that blessing which 
narrow circumstances alone bestow, the habit of 
looking more to the realities than to the shows 
of things, and of finding pleasure in enjoyments 
mental rather than sensuous, inward rather than 
external, When people can truly recognize this 
they cease either to be afraid or ashamed of pov- 
erty. 

Hilary was not ashamed—not even now, when 
hers smote sharper and harder than it had ever 
done at Stowbury. She felt it a sore thing 
enough; but it never humiliated nor angered 
her. Either she was too proud or not proud 
enough; but her low estate always seemed to 
her too simply external a thing to affect her 
relations with the world outside. She never 
thought of being annoyed with the shopkeeper, 
who, though he trusted her with the sixpence, 
carefully took down her name and address: still 
less to suspecting the old lady opposite, who sat 
and listened tothe transaction— apparently a 
well-to-do customer, clad in a rich black silk 
and handsome sable furs—-of looking down upon 
her and despising her. She herself never de- 
spised any body, except for wickedness. 

So she waited contentedly, neither thinking 
of herself, nor of what others thought of her; 
but with her mind quietly occupied by the two 
thoughts, which in any brief space of rest al- 
ways recurred, calming down all annoyances, 
and raising her above the level of petty pains— 
Johanna, and Robert Lyon. Under the influ- 
ence of these her tired face grew composed, and 
there was a wishful, far-away, fond look in her 
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eyes, Which made it not wonderful that the said 
old lady—apparently an acute old soul in her 
way—should watch her, as we do occasionally 
watch strangers in whom we have become sud- 
denly interested. 

There is no accounting for these interests, or 
to the events to which they give rise. Some- 
times they are pooh-pooh-ed as ‘‘ romantic,” 
“unnatural,” “like a bit in a novel ;” and yet 
they are facts continually occurring, especially 
to people of quick intuition, observation, and 
sympathy. Nay, even the most ordinary peo- 
ple have known or heard of such, resulting in 
mysterious, life-long loves; firm friendships ; 
strange yet often wonderful happy marriages ; 
sudden revolutions of fortune and destiny: things 
utterly unaccountable for, except by the belief 
in the unscrutable Providence which 

“ Shapes our ends, 
Rough-hew them as we will.” 

When Hilary left the shop she was startled 
by a voice at her elbow. 

“I beg your pardon, but if your way lies up 
Southampton Row, would you object to give an 
old woman a share of that capital umbrella of 
yours oe 

‘* With pleasure,” Hilary answered, though 
the oddness of the request amused her. And it 
was granted really with pleasure; for the old 
lady spoke with those ‘‘ accents of the mountain 
tongue” which this foolish Hilary never recog- 
nized without a thrill at the heart. 

‘*Maybe you think an old woman ought to 
take a cab, and not be intruding upon strangers; 
but I am hale and hearty, and being only a 


street’s length from my own door, I dislike to | 


waste unnecessary shillings.” 
“Certainly,” acquiesced Hilary, with a half 
sigh: shillings were only too precious to her. 
‘*T saw you in the boot-shop, and you seemed 
the sort of young lady who would do a kindness 
to an old body like me; so I said to myself, 
‘T'll ask her.’” 
“T am glad you did.” 


to show a kindness to any body. 
They walked on and on—it was certainly a 
long street’s length—to the stranger's door, and 


it took Hilary a good way round from hers; but 

she said nothing of this, concluding, of course, | 
that her companion was unaware of where she | 
lived—in which she was mistaken. They stopped | 


at last before a respectable house near Bruns- 
wick Square, bearing a brass plate, with the 
words ‘‘ Miss Balquidder.” 

**That is my name, and very much obliged 
to you, my dear. How it rains! Ye’re just 
droukit.” 

Hilary smiled and shook her damp shawl. 
‘*T shall take no harm. Iam used to go out in 
all weathers,”’ 

‘* Are you a governess?” The question was 
so direct and kindly, that it hardly seemed an 
impertinence. 

**Yes; but I have no pupils, and fear I shall 
never get any.” 


Poor girl! she felt | 
unconsciously pleased a: finding herself still able | 





‘© Why not?” 

‘*T suppose, because I know nobody here. It 
seems so very hard to get teaching in London. 
But I beg your pardon.” 

| ‘*T beg yours,” said Miss Balquidder—not 
without a certain dignity—‘‘for asking ques- 
tions of a stranger. But I was once a stranger 
here myself, and had a ‘sair fecht,’ as we say in 
Scotland, before I could earn even my daily 
bread. Though I wasn’t a governess, still I 
know pretty well what the sort of life is, and if 
I had daughters who must work for their bread, 
the one thing I would urge upon them should 
be—‘ Never become a governess.’” 

‘*Indeed. For what reason ?” 

“‘T'll not tell you now, my dear, standing 
with all your wet clothes on; but as I said, if 

| you will do me the favor to call—” 

| ‘Thank you!” said Hilary, not sufficiently 
initiated in London caution to dread making a 
new acquaintance. Besides, she liked the rough- 
hewn, good-natured face; and the Scotch ac- 
cent was sweet to her ear. 

Yet when she reached home she was half shy 
of telling her sisters the engagement she had 
made. Selina was extremely shocked, and con- 
sidered it quite necessary that the London Di- 
rectory —the nearest clergyman —or, perhaps 
Mr. Ascott, who, living in the parish, must know 
—should be consulted as to Miss Balquidder’s 
respectability. 

‘* She has much more reason to question ours,” 
recollected Hilary, with some amusement; “ for 
I never told her my name or address, She does 
not know a single thing about me.” 

Which fact, arguing the matter energetically 
| two days after, the young lady might not have 

been so sure of, could she have penetrated the 
| ceiling overhead. In truth, Miss Balquidder, a 

prudent person, who never did things by halves, 
| and, like most truly generous people, was cau- 
| tious even in her extremest fits of generosity, at 
that very moment was sitting in Mrs. Jones’s 
first floor, deliberately discovering every single 
thing possible to be learned about the Leaf 
| family. 

Nevertheless, owing to Selina’s indignant per- 
tinacity, Hilary’s own hesitation, and a dim hope 
of a pupil which rose up and faded like the rest, 
the possible acquaintance lay dormant for two or 
three weeks: till, alas! the fabulous wolf actual- 
ly came to the door; and the sisters, after pay- 
ing their week’s rent, looked aghast at one an- 
other, not knowing where in the wide world the 
next week’s rent was to come from. 

“*Thank God, we don’t owe any thing! not 
a penny,” gasped Hilary. 

**No; there is comfort in that,” said Johanna. 
And the expression of her folded hands and up- 
ward face was not despairing, even though that 
of the poor widow, when her barrel of meal was 
gone, and her cruse of oil spent, would hardly 
have been sadder. 

‘*T am sure we have wasted nothing, and 
cheated nobody—surely God will help us.” 

*“] know He will, my child.” 
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And the two sisters, elder and younger, kissed 
one another, cried a little, and then sat down to 
consider what was to be done. 

Ascott must be told how things were with 
them. Hitherto they had not troubled him 
much with their affairs: indeed, he was so lit- 
tle at home. And, after some private consulta- 
tion, both Johanna and Hilary decided that it 
was wisest to let the lad come and go as he liked; 
not attempting—as he once indignantly express- 
ed it—‘‘ to tie him to their apron-strings.” For 
instinctively these maiden ladies felt that with 
men, and, above all, young men, the only way 
to bind the wandering heart was to leave it free, 
except by trying their utmost that home should 
be always a pleasant home. 

It was touching to see their efforts, when Ascott 
came in of evenings, to enliven for his sake the 
dull parlor at No.15. How Johanna put away 
her mending, and Selina ceased to grumble, and 
Hilary began her lively chat, that never fail- 
ed to brighten and amuse the household. Her 
nephew even sometimes acknowledged that 
wherever he went, he met nobody so “clever” 
as Aunt Hilary. 

So, presuming upon her influence with him, 
on this night, after the rest were gone to bed, 
she—being always the boldest to do any un- 
pleasant thing—said to him, 

** Ascott, how are your business affairs pro- 
gressing? When do you think you will be able 
to get into practice ?” 

**Oh, presently. There’s no hurry.” 

**T am not so sure of that. Do you know, 
my dear boy”—and she opened her purse, which 
contained a few shillings—‘ this is all the money 
we have in the world.” 

‘* Nonsense,” said Ascott, laughing. ‘‘I beg 
your pardon,” he added, seeing it was with 
her no laughing matter; ‘‘ but I am so accus- 
tomed to be hard up that I don’t seem to care. 
It always comes right somehow—at least with 
me.” 

** How ?” 

**Oh, I don’t exactly know; but it does. 
Don’t fret, Aunt Hilary. I'll lend you a pound 
or two.” 

She drew back. These poor, proud, fond wo- 
men, who, if their boy, instead of a fine gentle- 
man, had been a helpless invalid, would have 
tended him, worked for him, nay, begged for 
him—cheerfully, oh, how cheerfully! wanting 
nothing in the whole world but his love—they 
could not ask him for his money. Even now, 
offered thus, Hilary felt as if to take it would be 
intolerable. 

Still the thing must be done. 

“*T wish, Ascott”—and she nerved herself to 
say what somebody ought to say to him—‘tI 
wish you would not lend but pay us the pound 
a week you said you could so easily spare.” 

** To be sure I will. What a thoughtless fellow 
I have been! But—but—I fancied you would 
have asked me if you wanted it. Never mind, 

you'll get it all in a lump. Let me see—how 
much will it come to? You are the best head 


| going for arithmetic, Aunt Hilary. Do reckon 
it all up?” 

She did so; and the sum total made Ascott 
open his eyes wide. 

“Upon my soul I had no idea it was g» 
much. © I'm very sorry, but I seem fairly cleaned 
out this quarter—only a few sovereigns left to 
keep the mill going. You shall have them, or 
half of them, and I'll owe you the rest. Here!” 

He emptied on the table, without counting, 
four or five pounds. Hilary took two, asking 
him gravely ‘‘ If he was sure he could spare so 
much? She did not wish to inconvenience him.” 

“Oh, not at all; and I wouldn’t mind if jt 
did; you have been good aunts to me.” 

He kissed her, with a sudden fit of compunc- 
tion, and bade her good-night, looking as if he 
did not care to be ‘‘ bothered” any more. 

Hilary retired, more sad, more hopeless about 
him than if he had slammed the door in her face, 
or scolded her like a trooper. Had he met her 
seriousness in the same spirit, even though it 
had been a sullen or angry spirit—and little as 
she said he must have felt—she wished him to 
feel—that his aunts were displeased with him; 
but that utterly unimpressible light-heartedness 
of his—there was no doing any thing with it. 
There was, so to speak, ‘‘no catching hold” of 
Ascott. He meant no harm. She repeated 
over and over again that the lad meant no harm. 
He had no evil ways ; was always pleasant, good- 
natured, and affectionate, in his own careless 
fashion; but was no more to be relied on than a 
straw that every wind blows hither and thither ; 
or, to use a common simile, a butterfly that 
never sees any thing farther than the nearest 
flower. His was, in short, the pleasure-loving 
temperament, not positively sinful or sensual, 
but still holding pleasure as the greatest good; 
and regarding what deeper natures call ‘‘ duty,” 
and find therein their strong-hold and consola- 
tion, as a mere bugbear, or a sentimental theory, 
or an impossible folly. 

Poor lad! and he had the world to fight with ; 
how would it use him? Even if no heavy sor- 
rows for himself or others smote him, his hand- 
some face would have to grow old, his strong 
frame to meet sickness—death. How would he 
do it? That is the thought which always re- 
curs. What is the end of such men as these? 
Alas! the answer would come from hospital 
wards, alms-houses and work-houses, debtors’ 
prisons and lunatic asylums, 

To apprehensions like this—except the last, 
happily it was as yet too far off—Hilary had 
been slowly and sadly arriving about Ascott for 
weeks past; and her conversation with him to- 
night seemed to make them darken down upon 
her with added gloom. As she went up stairs 
she set her lips together hard. 

**T see there is nobody to do any thing except 
me. But I must not tell Johanna.” 

She lay long awake, planning every conceiva- 
ble scheme for saving money; till at length, her 
wits sharpened by the desperation of the circum- 





stances, there flashed upon her an idea that came 
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out of a talk she had had with Elizabeth that 
morning. True, it was a perfectly new and un- 
tried chance—and a mere chance; still it was 
right to overlook nothing. She would not have 


yentured to tell Selina of it for the world, and 
even to Johanna, she only said—finding her as 
wakeful as herself—said it in a careless manner, 
as if it had relation to nothing, and she expected 
nothing from it— 

‘‘T think, as I have nothing else to de, I will 
go and see Miss Balquidder to-morrow morning.” 


—_———_ 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Miss BaLtquippER’s house was a handsome 
one, handsomely furnished, and a neat little 
maid-servant showed Hilary at once into the 
dining-parlor, where the mistress sat before a 
business-like writing-table, covered with letters, 
papers, etc., all arranged with that careful order 
in disorder which indicates, even in the smallest 
things, the possession of an accurate, methodical 
mind, than which there are few greater posses- 
sions, either to its owner or to the world at large. 

Miss Balquidder was not a personable woman ; 
she had never been so even in youth; and age 
had told its tale upon those large, strong feat- 
ures—‘‘ thoroughly Scotch features,” they would 
have been called by those who think all Scotch- 
women are necessarily big, raw-boned, and ugly; 
and have never seen that wonderfully noble beau- 
ty—not prettiness, but actual beauty in its high- 
est physical as well as spiritual development— 
which is not seldom found across the Tweed. 

But while there was nothing lovely, there was 
nothing unpleasant or uncomely in Miss Bal- 
quidder. Her large figure, in its plain black 
silk dress; her neat white cap, from under which 
peeped the little round curls of flaxen hair, nei- 
ther gray nor snowy, but real ‘‘ lint-white locks” 
still; and her good-humored, motherly look— 
motherly rather than old-maidish—gave an im- 


pression which may be best described by the | 


word ‘* comfortable.” She was a ‘‘ comfortable” 
woman. She had that quality—too rare, alas! 
in all people, and rarest in women going solita- 
ry down the hill of life—of being able, out of the 
deep content of her own nature, to make other 
people the same. 

Hilary was cheered in spite of herself; it al- 
ways conveys hope to the young, when in sore 
trouble, if they see the old looking happy. 

‘** Welcome, my dear! I was afraid you had 
forgotten your promise.” 


**Oh no,” said Hilary, responding heartily to | 


the hearty clasp of a hand large as a man’s, but 
soft as a woman’s. 
‘*Why did you not come sooner ?” 


Hilary’s mind, but she was too honest to give it. 
She gave none at all. Nor did she like to leave 


the impression that this was merely a visit, when 


she knew she had only come from secondary and 
personal motives. 


** May I tell you why I came to day? Be- 
cause I want advice and help, and I think you 
can give it, from something I heard about you 
yesterday.” 

‘Indeed! From whom?” 

‘*In rather a roundabout way; from Mrs. 
Jones, who told our maid-servant.” 

‘“The same girl I met on the staircase at 
your house? I beg your pardon, but I know 
where you live, Miss Leaf; your landlady hap- 


pens to be an acquaintance of mine.” 


**So she said; and she told our Elizabeth 


that you were a rich and benevolent woman, who 


took a great interest in helping other women; 
not in money”"—blushing scarlet at the idea— 
‘¢T don’t mean that, but in procuring them work. 
I want work—oh! so terribly. If you only 
knew—” 

«Sit down, my dear;’’ for Hilary was trem- 
bling much, her voice breaking, and her eyes 
filling, in spite of all her self-command. 

Miss Balquidder—who seemed accustomed to 
wait upon herself—went out of the room, and 
returned with cake and glasses; then she took 
the wine from the side-board, poured some out 
for herself and Hilary, and began to talk. 

**Tt is nearly my luncheon-time, and I am a 
great friend to regular eating and drinking. I 
never let any thing interfere with my own meals, 
or other folks’ either, if I can help it. I would 
as soon expect that fire to keep itself up without 
coals, as my mind to go on working if I don’t 
look after my body. You understand? You 
seem to have good health, Miss Leaf. I hope 
you are a prudent girl, and take care of it.” 

“*T think I do;” and Hilary smiled. ‘“‘ At 
any rate my sister does for me, and also Eliza- 
beth.” 

** Ah, I liked the look of that girl. If fam- 
ilies did but know that the most useful patent 
of respectability they can carry about with them 
is their maid-servant! That is how I always 
judge my new acquaintances.” 

‘*There’s reason in it too,” said Hilary, 
amused and drawn out of herself by the frank 
manner and the cordial voice—I use the adjec- 


| tive advisedly: none the less sweet because its 


good terse English had a decided Scotch accent, 
with here and there a Scotch word. Also there 


, was about Miss Balquidder a certain dry humor 


essentially Seotch—neither Irish ‘‘ wit” nor En- 
glish ‘‘fun,” but Scotch humor; a little ponder- 
ous perhaps, yet sparkling; like the sparkles from 


| a large lump of coal, red-warm at the heart, and 


capable of warming a whole household. As 
many & time it had warmed the little household 
at Stowbury—for Robert Lyon had it in perfec- 
tion. Like a waft as from old times, it made 
Hilary at once feel at home with Miss Balquid- 


| der. 
More than one possible excuse flashed through | 


Equally, Miss Balquidder might have seen 


| something in this girl’s patient, heroic, forlorn 


youth which reminded her of her own. Un- 
reasoning as these sudden attractions appear, 
there is often a hidden something beneath which 
in reality makes them both natural and proba- 
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ble, as was the case here. In half an hour these 
two women were sitting talking like old friends; 
and Hilary had explained her present position, 
needs, and desires. They ended in the one cry 
—familiar to how many thousands more of help- 
less young women !—‘‘I want work!” 

Miss Balquidder listened thoughtfully. Not 
that it was a new story—alas! she heard it every 
day; but there was something new in the telling 
of it; such extreme directness and simplicity, 
such utter want of either false pride or false 
shame. Noasking of favors, and yet no shrink- 
ing from well-meant kindness; the poor woman 
speaking freely to the rich one, recognizing the 
common womanhood of both, and never suppos- 
ing for an instant that mere money or position 
could make any difference between them. 

The story ended, both turned, as was the char- 
acter of both, to the practical application of it— 
what it was exactly that Hilary needed, and 
what Miss Balquidder could supply. 

The latter said, after a turn or two up and 
down the room, with her hands behind her—the 
only masculine trick she had— 

“* My dear, before going further, I ought to 
tell you one thing—I am not a lady.” 

Hilary looked at her in no little bewilder- 
ment. 

‘«That is,” explained Miss Balquidder, laugh- 
ing, ‘‘not an educated gentlewoman like you. 
I made my money myself—in trade. I kept an 
outfitter’s shop.” 

**You must have kept it uncommonly well,” 
was the involuntary reply, which, in its extreme 
honesty and naiveté, was perhaps the best thing 
that Hilary could have said. 

‘¢ Well, perhaps I did,” and Miss Balquidder 
laughed her hearty laugh, betraying one of her 
few weaknesses—a consciousness of her own 
capabilities as a woman of business, and a pleas- 
ure at her own deserved success. 

“Therefore, you see, I can not help you as a 
governess. Perhaps I would not if I could, for, 
so far as I see, a good clearance of one half the 
governesses into honest trades would be for their 
own benefit, and greatly to the benefit of the | 
other half. But that’s not my affair. I only | 
meddle with things I understand. Miss Leaf, 
would you be ashamed of keeping a shop?” 

It is no reflection upon Hilary to confess that 
this point-blank question startled her. Her, 
bringing up had been strictly among the profes- | 
sional class; and in the provinces sharper than , 
even in London is drawn the line between the 
richest tradesman who “keeps a shop,” and the 
poorest lawyer, doctor, or clergyman who ever | 
starved in decent gentility. It had been often a 
struggle for Hilary Leaf’s girlish pride to have | 
to teach A B C to little boys and girls whose 
parents stood behind counters; but as she grew | 
older she grew wiser, and intercourse with Robert 
Lyon had taught her much. She never forgot 
one day, when Selina asked him something about 
his grandfather or great-grandfather, and he an- | 
swered quickly, smiling, ‘‘ Well, I suppose I had | 
one, but I really never heard.” Nevertheless it ' 


takes long to conquer entirely the class preju- 
dices of years, nay, more, of generations, In 
spite of her will Hilary felt herself wince, and 
the color rush all over her face, at Miss Balquid. 
der’s question. 

‘*Take time to answer, and speak oni, my 
dear. Don’t be afraid. You'll not offend me.’ 

The kindly cheerful tone made Hilary recover 
her balance immediately. 

“*T never thought of it before; the possibility 
of such a thing did not occur to me; but I hope 
I should not be ashamed of any fenaes work 
for which I was competent. Only—to serve in 
a shop—to wait upon strangers—I am so horri- 
bly shy of strangers.” And again the sensitive 
color rushed in a perfect tide over cheeks and 
forehead. 

Miss Balquidder looked, half amused, compas. 
sionately at her. 

**No, my dear, you would not make a good 
shop-woman, at least there are many who are 
better fitted for it than you; and it is my maxim 
that people should try to find out, and to do, 
only that which they are best fitted for. If they 
did we might not have so many cases of proud 
despair and ambitious failure in the world. It 
looks very grand and interesting sometimes to 
try and do what you can’t do, and then tear your 
hair, and think the world has ill-used you—very 
grand, but very silly; when all the while, per- 
haps, there is something else you can do thor- 
oughly well; and the world will be exceedingly 
obliged to you for doing it, and not doing the 
other thing. As doubtless the world was to me, 
when, instead of being a mediocre musician, as 
I once wished to be—it’s true, my dear—I took 
to keeping one of the best ladies’ outfitting ware- 
houses in London.” 

While she talked her companion had quite re- 
covered herself, and Miss Balquidder then went 
on to explain, what I will tell more briefly, if 
less graphically, than the good Scotchwoman, 
who, like all who have had a hard struggle in 
their youth, liked a little to dilate upon it in 
easy old age. 

Hard as it was, however, it had ended early, 
for at fifty she found herself a woman of inde- 
pendent property, without kith or kin, still act- 


| ive, energetic, and capable of enjoying life. She 


applied her mind to find out what she could best 
do with herself and her money. 

‘*T might have bought a landed estate to be 
inherited by—nobody ; or a house in Belgravia, 
and an opera-box, to be shared by—nobody. 
We all have our pet luxuries; none of these 
were exactly mine.” 

‘“No,” assented Hilary, somewhat abstract- 
edly. She was thinking—if she could make a 
fortune, and—and give it away !—if, by any 
means, any honorable, upright heart could be 
made to understand that it did not signify, in 
reality, which side the money came from; that 
it sometimes showed deeper, the very deepest at- 
tachment, when a proud, poor man had self- 
respect and courage enough to say to a wo- 
man, **I love you, and I will marry you; I 
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am not such a coward as to be afraid of your 

ld.” 

But, oh! what a ridiculous dream !—and ske 
sat there, the penniless Hilary Leaf, listening to 
Miss Balquidder, the rich lady, whose life seem- 
ed so easy. For the moment, perhaps, her own 
appeared hard. But she had hope, and she 
was young. She knew nothing of the years 
and years that had had to be lived through be- 
fore those kind eyes looked as clear and cloud- 
less as now; before the voice had gained the 
sweet evenness of tone which she liked to listen 
to, and felt that it made her quiet and “good,” 
almost like Johanna’s. 

‘‘You see, my dear,” said Miss Balquidder, 
‘‘when one has no duties, one must just make 
them; when we have nobody to care for us, we 
must take to caring for every body. I suppose” | 
—here a slight pause indicated that this life, | 
like all women’s lives, had had its tale, now | 
long, long told—‘‘I suppose I was not meant | 
to be a wife; but lam quite certain I was meant | 
tobea mother. And”—with her peculiar, bright, 
humorous look — ‘*you’d be astonished, Miss | 
Leaf, if you knew what lots of ‘children’ I have | 
in all parts of the world.” 

Miss Balquidder then went on to explain, that 
finding, from her own experience, how great was | 
the number, and how sore the trial, of young | 
women who nowadays are obliged to work— | 
obliged to forget that there is such a thing as the | 
blessed privilege of being worked for—she had 
set herself, in her small way, to try and help 
them. Her pet project was to induce educated 
women to quit the genteel starvation of gover- 
nesships for some good trade, thereby bringing 
higher intelligence into a class which needed, 
not the elevation of the work itself, which was 
comparatively easy and refined, but of the work- 
ers. She had therefore invested sum after sum 
of her capital in setting up various small shops 
in the environs of London, in her own former 
line, and others—stationers, lace-shops, etc.— 
trades which could be well carried on by wo- 
men. Into the management of these she put 
as many young girls as she could find really 
fitted for it, or willing to learn, paying them 
regular salaries, large or small, according to 
their deserts, 

“‘ Fair work, fair pay ; not one penny more or 
less; I never do it; it would not be honest. I 
overleok each business myself, and it is carried 
on in my name. Sometimes it brings me in a 
little profit; sometimes not. Of course,” she 
added, smiling, ‘‘I would rather have profits 
than losses; still, I balance one against the oth- 
er, and it leaves me generally a small interest 
for my money—two or three per cent., which is 
all I care about. Thus, you see, I and my 
young people make a fair bargain on both 
sides; it’s no charity. I don't believe in char- 
ity.” 

‘*No,” said Hilary, feeling her spirit rise. 
She was yet young enough, yet enough unworn 
by the fight to feel the deliciousness of work— 





honest work for honest pay. ‘‘I think I could 
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do it,” she added. ‘I think, with a little prac- 
tice, I really could keep a shop.” 

‘* At all events, perhaps you could do what 
I find more difficult to get done, and well done, 
for it requires a far higher class of women than 
generally apply: you could keep the accounts 
of a shop; you should be the head, and it would 
be easy to find the hands. Let me see; there 
is a young lady, she has managed my stationer’s 
business at Kensington these two years, and now 
she is going to be married. Are you good at 
figures ; do you understand book-keeping ?” 

And suddenly changing into the woman of 
business, and one who was evidently quite ac- 
customed both to arrange and command, Miss 
Balquidder put Hilary through a sort of extem- 
pore arithmetical catechism, from which she 
came off with flying colors. 

“IT only wish there were more like you. I 
wish there were more young ladies brought up 
like—” 

‘*Like boys!” said Hilary, laughing, “ for I 
always used to say that was my case.” 

‘*No, I never desire to see young women 
made into men.” And Miss Balquidder seemed 
a little seandalized. ‘* But I do wish girls were 
taught fewer accomplishments, and more read- 
ing, writing, and arithmetic; were made as ac- 
curate, ofderly, and able to help themselves as 
boys are. But to business. Will you take the 
management of my stationer’s shop ?” 

Hilary’s breath came hard and fast. Much 
as she had longed for work, to get this sort of 
work—-to keep a stationer’s shop! What would 
her sisters say? what would fe say? But she 
dared not think of that just now. 

** How much should i be able to earn, do you 
think ?” 

Miss Balquidder considered a2 moment, and 
then said, rather shortly, for it was not exactly 
acting on her own principles; she knew the pay 
was above the work. ‘‘I will give you a hun- 
dred a year.” 

A hundred a year! actually certain, and over 
and above any other income. It seemed a for- 
tune to poor Hilary. 

‘* Will you give me a day or two to think 
about it and consult my sisters ?” 

She spoke quietly, but Miss Balquidder could 
see how agitated she was; how she evident- 
ly struggled with many feelings that would be 
best struggled with alone. The good old lady 
rose. 

‘* Take your own time, my dear; I wiil keep 
the situation open for you for one week from 
this date. And now I must send you away, for 
I have a great deal to do.” 

They parted, quite like friends; and Hilary 
went out, walking quickly, feeling neither the 
wind nor the rain. Yet when she reached No. 
15 she could not bring herself to enter, but took 
another turn or two round the Crescent, trying 
to be quite sure of her own mind before she 
opened the matter to her sisters. And there 
was one little battle to be fought which the sis- 
ters did not know. 
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It was perhaps foolish, seeing she did not be- | 


long to him in any open way, and he had no 
external right over her life or her actions, that 
she should go back and back to the question, 
** What would Robert Lyon say ?” 


evitable, it was not Mr. Lyon’s way to say much 
about it. But being a governess was an ac- 
credited and customary mode of a young lady’s 
earning her livelihood. This was different. If 
he should think it too public, too unfeminine : 
he had such a horror of a woman’s being any 
thing but a woman, as strong and brave as she 
could, but in a womanly way; doing any thing, 
however painful, that she was obliged to do, but 
never out of choice or bravado, or the excite- 
ment of stepping out of her own sphere into 
man’s. Would Robert Lyon think less of her, 
Hilary, because she had to learn to take care 


of herself, to protect herself, and to act in so | 


many ways for herself, contrary to the natural 
and right order of things? ‘That old order—— 
God forbid it should ever change!—which or- 
dained that the women should be ‘‘ keepers at 
home ;” happy rulers of that happy little world, 
which seemed as far off as the next world from 
this poor Hilary. 

‘*What if he should look down upon me? 
What if he should return and find me different 
from what he expected?” And bitter tears 
burned in her eyes, as she walked rapidly and 
passionately along the deserted street. Then a 
revulsion came. 

‘No; love is worth nothing that is not worth 
every thing, and to be trusted through every 
thing. If he could forget me—could love any 
one better than me—me- myself, no matter 
what I was—ugly or pretty, old or young, rich 
or poor—I would not care for his love. It 
would not be worth my having; I'd let it go. 
Robert, though it broke my heart, I'd let you 
go.” 

Her eyes flashed; her poor little hand clenched 
itself under her shawl; and then, as a half re- 
proach, she heard in fancy the steady loving 
voice — which could have calmed her wildest 
paroxysm of passion and pain—‘‘ You must trust 
me, Hilary.” 

Yes, he was a man to be trusted. No doubt 
very much like other men, and by no means 
such a hero to the world at large as this fond 
girl made him out to be; but Robert Lyon had, 
with all people, and under all circumstances, the 
character of reliableness. He had also—you 
might read it in his face—a quality equally rare, 
faithfulness. Not merely sincerity, but faith- 
fulness ; the power of conceiving one clear pur- 
pose, or one strong love—in unity is strength— 
and of not only keeping true to it at the time, 
but of holding fast to it with a single-minded 
persistency that never even takes in the idea of 
voluntary change, as long as persistency is right 
or possible. 

** Robert, Robert!” sobbed this forlorn girl, as 





if slowly waking up to a sense of her forlornness 
and of the almost universal fickleness, not actu. 
al falseness, but fickleness, which prevails in the 
world and among mankind. ‘“0O Robert, be 


| faithful! faithful to yourself—faithful to me!” 

He knew she earned her daily bread; some- | 
times this had seemed to vex and annoy him, | 
but it must be done ; and when a thing was in- | 


DOWN IN THE GLEN AT IDLEWILD. 


HE red moon, like a golden grape, 
Hangs slowly ripening in the sky, 
And o’er the helmets of the hills 
Like plumes the summer lightnings fly. 
The solemn pine-trees stoop above 
The brook, that, like a sleeping child, 
Lies babbling of its simple dreams 
Down in the glen at Idlewild. 


The red mill in the distance sleeps— 
The old mill that, when winter comes, 
Wakes to a wild spasmodic life, 
And through the rocky channel hums. 
And starry-flowered water-plants, 
With myriad eyes of moistened light, 
Peep coyly from their sheltered nooks, 
The shy companions of the night. 


But brighter than the starry flowers 
There shine a maiden’s lustrous eyes; 


And yellower shines her yellow hair 

Than the full moon that floods the skies. 
As where the waters kiss the cliff 

She waits for him, the pearl of men; 
And idly plucks the ivy leaves, 

And listens, and then waits again. 


She waits to hear the well-known call, 
The echoes of the agile foot, 

The bursting of the lacing boughs, 
The cracking of the fragile root— 

But ah! the path is steep and dark, 
The jagged rocks lie far below; 

And Heaven must help the wight who slips 
Up where those treacherous mosses grow. 


At last he comes! she hears his step— 
But ah! what means that fearsome crash? 
Down the steep cliff a dark shape falls— 
From rock to rock she sees it dash. 
Was it for this you waited long, 
O loving heart! O hapless child! 
Dead at her feet her lover lies 
Down in the glen at Idlewild! 
Fitz James O'BRIEN. 
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THE ADVENTURES OF PHILIP. 
BY W. M. THACKERAY. 


| 


|  **I dare say he will:” that Firmin admits. 
| ‘And he will continue to draw, as long as 
| there is a drop of blood to be had out of you.” 

‘** Yes,” owns poor Philip, putting a finger to 

| his lip. He thought I might be about to speak. 
| His artless wife and mine were conversing at 
| that moment upon the respective merits of some 
| sweet chintzes which they had seen at Shool- 
| bred’s, in Tottenham Court Road, and which 
were so cheap and pleasant, and lively to look 
at! Really those drawing-room curtains would 
cost scarcely any thing! Our Regulus, you see, 
before stepping into his torture-tub, was smiling 
on his friends, and talking upholstery with a 
cheerful, smirking countenance. On chintz, or 
|some other household errand, the ladies went 
| prattling off: but there was no care, save for 

husband and children, in Charlotte’s pocr little 
innocent heart just then. 

** Nice to hear her talking about sweet draw- 
ing-room chintzes, isn’t it?” says Philip. ‘‘Shall 
we try Shoolbred’s, or the other shop?” And 
then he laughs. It was not a very lively laugh. 

‘*You mean that you are determined, then. 
on—” 

“On acknowledging my signature? Of course,’ 


| says Philip, “if ever it is presented to me, I 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 
NEC PLENA CRUORIS HIRUDO. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


HE reading of this precious letter filled 
Philip’s friend with an inward indignation | 

which it was very hard to control or disguise. 
It is no pleasant task to tell a gentleman that 
his father is a rogue. Old Firmin would have | 
been hanged a few years earlier for practices | 
like these. As you talk with a very great scoun- | 
drel, or with a madman, has not the respected | 
reader sometimes reflected, with a grim self- | 
humiliation, how the fellow is of our own kind ; 
and homo est? Let us, dearly beloved, who are 
outside—I mean outside the hulks or the asylum 
—be thankful that we have to pay a barber for 
snipping our hair, and are intrusted with the 
choice of the cut of our own jerkins. As poor | 
Philip read his father’s letter my thought was: 
‘And I can remember the soft white hand of | 
that scoundrel, which has just been forging his | 
own son’s name, putting sovereigns into my own | 
palm when I was a school-boy.” I always liked | 
Philip. 

“You won’t pay this bill ?” Philip’s friend in- 
dignantly said, then. 

“What can I do?” says poor Phil, shaking a 
sad head. 

“You are not worth five hundred pounds in 
the world,” remarks the friend. 

‘“Who ever said I was? I am worth this 
bill: or my credit is,” answers the victim. 

“Tf you pay this, he will draw more.” 

Vor. XXV.—No. 146—Q 


that man: but the story is not de me—it regards | lations. 


would own it.” And having formed and an- 


‘nounced this resolution, I knew my stubborn 
friend too well to think that he ever would shirk 


it. 

The most exasperating part of the matter was. 
that however generously Philip's friends might 
be disposed toward him, they could not in this 
case give him a helping hand. The doctor 
would draw more bills, and more. As sure as 
Philip supplied, the parent would ask; and that 
devouring dragon of a doctor had stomach enough 
for the blood of all of us, were we inclined to 
give it. In fact, Philip saw as much, and owned 
every thing with his usual candor. ‘‘ I see what 
is going on in your mind, old boy !” the poor fel- 
low said, ‘‘ as well as if you spoke. You mean 
that I am helpless and irreclaimable, and doomed 
to hopeiess ruin. So it would seem. A man 
can’t escape his fate, friend, and my father has 
made mine for me. If I manage to struggle 
through the payment of this bill, of course he 
will draw another. My only chance of escape 
is, that he should succeed in some of his specu- 
As he is always gambling, there may 
be some luck for him one day or another. He 
won't benefit me, then. That is not his way. 
| If he makes a coup, he will keep the money or 

spend it. He won’t give me any. But he will 
| not draw upon me as he does now, or send forth 
| fancy imitations of the filial autograph. It is a 
| blessing to have such a father, isn’t it? I say 
| Pen, as I think from whom I am descended, and 
| look at your spoons, I am astonished I have not 
| put any of them in my pocket. You leave me 
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in the room with ‘em quite unprotected. I say, 
it is quite affecting the way in which you and 
your dear wife have confidence in me.” And 
with a bitter execration at his fate, the poor fel- 
low pauses for a moment in his lament. 

His father was his fate, he seemed to think, 
and there were no means of averting it. ‘‘You 
remember that picture of Abraham and Isaac in 
the doctor’s study in Old Parr Street ?” he would 
say. ‘*My patriarch has tied me up, and had 
the knife in me repeatedly. He does not sacri- 
fice me at one operation; but there will be a 
final one some day, and I shall bleed no more. 
It’s gay and amusing, isn’t it? Especially when 
one has a wife and children.” I, for my part, 
felt so indignant that I was minded to advertise 
in the papers that all acceptances drawn in Phil- 
ip’s name were forgeries ; and let his father take 
the consequences of his own act. But the con- 
sequences would have been life imprisonment for 
the old man, and almost as much disgrace and 
ruin for the young one as were actually impend- 
ing. He pointed out this clearly enough; nor 
could we altogether gainsay his dismal logic. 
It was better, at any rate, to meet this bill and 
give the doctor warning for the future. Well, 
perhaps it was; only suppose the doctor should 
take the warning in good part, accept the re- 
buke with perfect meekness, and at an early op- 
portunity commit another forgery? To this 


Philip replied, that no man could resist his fate : 
that he had always expected his own doom 
through his father: that when the elder went to 
America he thought possibly the charm was 


broken; ‘‘ but you see it is not,” groaned Phil- 
ip, ‘Sand my father’s emissaries reach me, and I 
am still under the spell.” The bearer of the 
bow-string, we know, was on his way, and would 
deliver his grim message ere long. 

Having frequently succeeded in extorting mon- 
ey from Dr. Firmin, Mr. Tufton Hunt thought 
he could not do better than follow his banker 
across the Atlantic; and we need not describe 
the annoyance and rage of the doctor on finding 
this black care still behind his back. He had 
not much to give; indeed the sum which he 
took away with him, and of which he robbed his 
son and his other ereditors, was but small; but 
Hunt was bent upon having a portion of this ; 
and, of course, hinted that, if the doctor refused, 
he would carry to the New York press the par- 
ticulars of Firmin’s early career and latest de- 
falcations. Mr. Hunt had been under the gal- 
lery, of the House of Commons half a dozen 
times, and knew our public men by sight. In 
the course of a pretty long and disreputable ca- 
reer he had learned anecdotes regarding mem- 
bers of the aristocracy, turf-men, and the like; 
and he offered to sell this precious knowledge 
of his to more than one American paper, as oth- 


er amiable exiles from our country have done. | 


But Hunt was too old, and his stories too stale 
for the New York public. They dated from 
George IV., and the boxing and coaching times. 
He found but little market for his wares; and 
the tipsy parson reeled from tavern to bar, only 


the object of scorn to younger reprobates who 
despised his old-fashioned stories, and could toy 
them with blackguardism of a much more mod. 
ern date. 

After some two years’ sojourn in the United 
States, this worthy felt the passionate longing to 
revisit his native country which generous hearts 
often experience, and made his way from Liver. 
pool to London; and when in London directe, 
his steps to the house of the Little Sister, o¢ 
which he expected to find Philip still an inmate. 
Although Hunt had been once kicked out of tj 
premises, he felt little shame now about re-ep- 
tering them. He had that in his pocket which 
would insure him respectful behavior from Phil- 
ip. What were the circumstances under which 
that forged bill was obtained? Was it a specu. 
lation between Hunt and Philip’s father? Di 
Hunt suggest that, to screen the elder Firmiy 
from disgrace and ruin, Philip would assuredly 
take the bill up? That a forged signature was, 
in fact, a better document than a genuine ac- 
ceptance? We shall never know the truth re- 
garding this transaction now. We have but the 
statements of the two parties concerned ; and as 
both of them, I grieve to say, are entirely un- 
worthy of credit, we must remain in ignorance 
regarding this matter. Perhaps Hunt forged 
Philip’s acceptance; perhaps his unhappy fa- 
ther wrote it: perhaps the doctor’s story that 
the paper was extorted from him was true, per- 
haps false. What matters? Both the men hav 
passed away from among us, and will write and 
speak no more lies. 

Caroline was absent from home when Hunt 
paid his first visit after his return from America. 
Her servant described the man and his appear- 
ance. Mrs. Brandon felt sure that Hunt was 
her visitor, and foreboded no good to Philip 
from the parson’s arrival. In former days we 
have seen how the Little Sister had found favor 
in the eyes of this man. The besotted creature, 
shunned of men, stained with crime, drink, debt, 
had still no little vanity in his composition, and 
gave himself airs in the tavern parlors which h¢ 
frequented. Because he had been at the Uni- 
versity thirty years ago, his idea was that he was 
superior to ordinary men who had not had the 
benefit of an education at Oxford or Cambridge; 
and that the ‘‘snobs,” as he called them, respect- 
ed him. He would assume grandiose airs in 
talking to a tradesman ever so wealthy; speak 
to such a man by his surname; and deem that 
he honored him by his patronage and conversa- 
tion. The Little Sister’s grammar, I have tol 
you, was not good; her poor little 4’s were sadly 
irregular. A letter was a painful task to her. 
She knew how ill she performed it, and that she 
was forever making blunders. 

She would invent a thousand funny little pleas 
and excuses for her faults of writing. With all 
the blunders of spelling, her little letters had a 
pathos which somehow brought tears into the 
eyes. The Rev. Mr. Hunt believed himself to 
be this woman’s superior. He thought his Uni- 
versity education gave him a claim upon her rc- 
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spect, and draped himself and swaggered before | 
He 


her and others in his dingy college gown. 
had paraded his Master of Arts degree in many 


thousand tavern parlors, where his Greek and | 
He | 


jearning had got him a kind of respect. 
patronized landlords, and strutted by hostesses’ 
bars with a vinous leer or a tipsy solemnity. He 
must have been very far gone and debased indeed 
when he could still think that he was any living 
man’s better; he, who ought to have waited on 
the waiters, and blacked boots’s own shoes. 
When he had reached a certain stage of liquor 
he commonly began to brag about the Universi- 
ty, and recite the titles of his friends of early 
days. Never was kicking more righteously ad- 
ministered than that which Philip once bestowed 
on this miscreant. The fellow took to the gut- 
ter as naturally as to his bed, Firmin used to 
say, and vowed that the washing there was a 
novelty which did him good. 

Brandon soen found that her surmises were 
correct regarding her nameless visitor. Next 
day, as she was watering some little flowers in 
her window, she looked from it into the street, 
where she saw the shambling parson leering up 
at her. When she saw him he took off his greasy 
hat and made her a bow. At the moment she 
saw him she felt that he was come upon some 
errand hostile to Philip. She knew he meant 


mischief as he looked up with that sodden face, 
those bloodshot eyes, those unshorn, grinning 
lips. 

She might have been inclined to faint, or dis- 
posed to scream, or to hide herself from the man, 


the sight of whom she loathed. She did not 
faint, or hide herself, or cry out: but she in- 
stantly nodded her head and smiled in the most 
engaging manner on that unwelcome, dingy 
stranger. She went to her door; she opened 
it (though her heart beat so that you might have 


heard it, as she told her friend afterward). She | 


stood there a moment archly smiling at him, 
and she beckoned him into her house with a lit- 
tle gesture of welcome. ‘‘ Law bless us” (these, 
I have reason to believe, were her very words) — 
‘*Law bless us, Mr. Hunt, where ever have you 
been this ever so long?” And a smiling face 
looked at him resolutely from under a neat cap 
and fresh ribbon. Why, I know some women 
can smile and look at ease when they sit down 
in a dentist’s chair. 

**Law bless me, Mr. Hunt,” then says the 
artless creature, ‘‘ who ever would have thought 
of seeing you, I dodeclare!” And she makes a 
nice cheery little courtesy, and looks quite gay, 
pleased, and pretty; and so did Judith look gay, 
no doubt, and smile, and prattle before Holo- 
fernes; and then of course she said, ‘*‘ Won't 
you step in?” And then Hunt swaggered up 
the steps of the house, and entered the little par- 
lor, into which the kind reader has often been 


conducted, with its neat little ornaments, its pic- | 
| We could not be sure that he was the bearer of 


tures, its glistening corner cupboard, and its 
well-scrubbéed, shining furniture. 


‘* How is the captain?” asks the man (alone | ened. 





own heart began to beat, and his bloodshot eyes 
to glisten). 

He had not heard about poor Pa? ‘‘ That 
shows how long you have been away!” Mrs. 
Brandon remarks, and mentions the date of her 
father’s fatal illness. Yes: she was alone now, 
and had to care for herself; and straightway, I 
have no doubt, Mrs. Brandon asked Mr. Hun: 
whether he would ‘‘take” any thing. Indeed, 
that good little woman was forever pressing her 
friends to ‘‘take” something, and would have 
thought the laws of hospitality violated unless 
she had made this offer. 

Hunt was never known to refuse a proposal 
of this sort. He would take a taste of some- 
thing—of something warm. He had had fever 
and ague at New York, and the malady hung 
about him. Mrs. Brandon was straightway very 
much interested to hear about Mr. Hunt’s com- 
plaint, and knew that a comfortable glass was 
very efficacious in removing threatening fever. 
Her nimble, neat little hands mixed him a cup. 
He could not but see what a trim little house- 
keeper she was. ‘‘ Ah, Mrs. Brandon, if I had 
had such a kind friend watching over me, I should 
not be such a wreck as I am!” he sighed. He 
must have advanced to a second, nay, a third 
glass, when he sighed and became sentimental 
regarding his own unhappy condition; and Bran- 
don owned to her friends afterward that she made 
those glasses very strong. . 

Having ‘‘taken something” in considerable 
quantities, then Hunt condescended to ask how 
his hostess was getting on, and how were her 
lodgers? How she was gettingon? Brandon 
drew the most cheerful picture of herself and 
her circumstances. The apartments let well, 
and were never empty. Thanks to good Dr. 
Goodenough and other friends, she had as much 
professional occupation as she could desire. Since 
you know who has left the country, she said, her 
mind had been ever so much easier. As long 
as he was near she never felt secure. But he 
was gone, and bad luck go with him! said this 
vindictive Little Sister. 

‘* Was his son still lodging up stairs?” asked 
Mr. Hunt. 

On this, what does Mrs. Brandon do but be- 
gin a most angry attack upon Philip and his fam- 
ily. He lodge there? No, thank goodness! 
She had had enough of him and his wife, with 
her airs and graces, and the children crying all 
night, and the furniture spoiled, and the bills 
not even paid! ‘I wanted him to think that 
me and Philip was friends no longer; and Heavy- 
en forgive me for telling stories! I know this 
fellow means no good to Philip; and before long 
I will know what he means, that I will,” she 
vowed. 

For on the very day when Mr. Hunt pail 
her a visit, Mrs. Brandon came to see Philip's 
friends, and acquaint them with Hunt’s arrival. 


the forged bill with which poor Philip was threat- 
As yet Hunt had made no allusion to it. 


in the company of this Little Sister the fellow’s' But, though we are far from sanctioning deccit 
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or hypocrisy, we own that we were not very an- 
gry with the Little Sister for employing dissimu- 
lation in the present instance, and inducing Hunt 
to believe that she was by no means an accom- 
plice of Philip. If Philip’s wife pardoned her, 
vught his friends to be less forgiving? To do 
right, you know you must not do wrong; though 
{ own this was one of the cases in which I am 
inclined not to deal very hardly with the well- 
meaning little criminal. 

Now Charlotte had to pardon (and for this 
fault, if not for some others, Charlotte did most 
heartily pardon) our little friend, for this reason, 
that Brandon most wantonly maligned her. 
When Hunt asked what sort of wife Philip had 
married ? Mrs, Brandon declared that Mrs. Phil- 
ip was a pert, odious little thing; that she gave 
herself airs, neglected her children, bullied her 
husband, and what not; and, finally, Brandon 
vowed that she disliked Charlotte, and was very 
glad to get her out of the house: and that Phil- 
ip was not the same Philip since he married her, 
and that he gave himself airs, and was rude, and 
in all things led by his wife; and to get rid of 
them was a good riddance. 

Hunt gracefully suggested that quarrels be- | 
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elder Firmin, and spoke of his chances of suc. 
cess, and of his rage for speculations, ang 
doubted whether he would ever be able to lis 
his head again—though he might, he might sti]. 
He was in the country where, if ever a » 
could retrieve himself, he had a chance, And 
Philip was giving himself airs, was he? He 
was always an arrogant chap, that Mr. Philip. 
And he had left her house? and was gone every 
so long? and where did he live now? 

Then I am sorry to say Mrs. Brandon asked, 
how should she know where Philip lived now? 
She believed it was near Gray’s Inn, or Lincoln’s 
Inn, or somewhere; and she was for turning the 
conversation away from this subject altogether: 
and sought to do so by many lively remarks and 
ingenious little artifices which I can imagine, 
but which she only in part acknowledged to me 
—for you must know that as soon as her visitor 
took leave—to turn into the ‘‘ Admiral Byng” 
public house, and renew acquaintance with the 
worthies assembled in the parlor of that tavern, 
Mrs. Brandon ran away to a cab, drove in it to 
Philip’s house in Milman Street, where only 
Mrs. Philip was at home—and after a banale 
conversation with her, which puzzled Charlotte 


an 





| 


tween landladies and tenants were not unusual ; not a little, for Brandon would not say on what 
that lodgers sometimes did not pay their rent| errand she came, and never mentioned Hunt's 
punctually ; at others were unreasonably anxious | arrival and visit to her—the Little Sister made 
about the consumption of their groceries, liquors, | her way to another cab, and presently made her 
and so forth; and little Brandon, who, rather | appearance at the house of Philip’s friends in 
than steal a pennyworth from her Philip, would | Queen Square. And here she informed me how 
have cut her hand off, laughed at her guest's} Hunt had arrived, and how she was sure he 
joke, and pretended to be amused with his know- | meant no good to Philip, and how she had told 


There was not | certain—certain stories which were not founded 


ing hints that she was a rogue. 
a word he said but she received it with a gracious | in fact—to Mr. Hunt; for the telling of which 
acquiescence: she might shudder inwardly at | fibs I am not about to endeavor to excuse her. 


the leering familiarity of the odious tipsy wretch, Though the interesting clergyman had not 
but she gave no outward sign of disgust or fear. | said one word regarding that bill of which Phil- 
She allowed him to talk as much as he would} ip’s father had warned him, we believed that 
in hopes that he would come to a subject which | the document was in Hunt's possession, and that 
deeply interested her. She asked about the doc-| it would be produced in due season. We hap- 
tor and what he was doing, and whether it was | pened to know where Philip dined, and sent him 
likely that he would ever be able to pay back | word to come to us. 
any of that money which he had taken from his| “What can he mean?” the people asked at 
son? And she spoke with an indifferent tone, | the table—a bachelors’ table at the Temple (for 
pretending to be very busy over some work at Philip’s good wife actually encouraged him to 
which she was stitching. go abroad from time to time, and make merry 
** Oh, you are still hankering after him!” says| with his friends). ‘*‘ What can this mean?” 
the chaplain, winking a bloodshot eye. and they read out the scrap of paper which he 
‘‘Hankering after that old man! What/| had cast down as he was summoned away. 
should I care for him? As if he haven’t done; Philip’s correspondent wrote; ‘‘ Dear Philip, 
me harm enough already!” cries poor Caroline. | —I believe the BEARER OF THE BOW-STRING has 
“Yes. But women don’t dislike a man the | arrived; and has been with the L. S. this very 
worse for a little ill-usage,” suggests Hunt. No | day.” 


doubt the fellow had made his own experiments 
en woman's fidelity. 

** Well, I suppose,” says Brandon, with a toss 
of her head, ‘‘ women may get, tired as well as 
men, mayn’t they? I found out that man, and 


The L. 8.? the bearer of the bow-string? 
| Not one of the bachelors dining in Parchment 
Buildings could read the riddle. Only after re- 
| ceiving the scrap of paper Philip had jumped up 
and left the room; and a friend of ours, a sly 


wearied of him years and years ago. Another wag, and Don Juan of Pump Court, offered to 

little drop out of the green bottle, Mr. Hunt! | take odds that there was a lady in the case. 

It’s very good for ague-fever, and keeps the cold| At the hasty little council which was convened 

fit off wonderful !” at our house on the receipt of the news, the Lit- 
And Hunt drank, and he talked a little more | tle Sister, whose instinct had not betrayed her, 

—much more: and he gave his opinion of the’ was made acquainted with the precise nature of 
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the danger which menaced Philip ; and exhibit- 
ed a fine hearty wrath when she heard how he 
proposed to meet the enemy. He had a certain 
sum in hand. He would borrow more of his 
friends who knew that he was an honest man. 
This bill he would meet whatever might come ; 
and avert at least this disgrace from his father. 
What? Give in to those rogues? 
his children to starve, and his poor wife to turn 


drudge and house-servant, who was not fit for | 
(There was no love | 


any thing but a fine lady ? 
lost, you see, between these two ladies, who 
both loved Mr. Philip.) It was a sin and a 
shame! Mrs. Brandon averred, and declared 
she thought Philip had been a man of more 
spirit. Philip's friend has before stated his own 
private sentiments regarding the calamity which 
menaced Firmin. To pay this bill was to bring 
a dozen more down upon him. Philip might as 
well resist now as at a later day. Such, in fact, 
was the opinion given by the reader’s very hum- 
ble servant at command, 

My wife, on the other hand, took Philip’s 
side. She was very much moved at his an- 
nouncement that he would forgive his father 


this once at least, and endeavor to cover his sin. | 


‘*As you hope to be forgiven yourself, dear 
Philip, I am sure you are doing right,” Laura 
said; ‘*I am sure Charlotte will think so.” 

‘‘Oh, Charlotte, Charlotte!” interposes the 
Little Sister, rather peevishly ; ‘‘ of course Mrs. 


Philip thinks whatever her husband tells her !”” 
‘‘Tn his own time of trial Philip has been met | 


with wonderful succor and kindness,” Laura 
urged. 
contributed to help him! When he wanted, 
there were friends always at his need. If he 
wants again, I am sure my husband and I will 
share with him. (I may have made a wry face 
at this; for with the best feelings toward a man, 
and that kind of thing, you know it is not al- 
ways convenient to be lending him five or six 
hundred pounds without security.) ‘* My dear 
husband and I will share with him,” goes on 
Mrs, Laura; “won't we, Arthur? Yes, Bran- 
don, that we will. Be sure Charlotte and the 
children shall not want because Philip covers his 
father’s wrong and hides it from the world. Gad 
bless you, dear friend!” And what does this 
woman do next, and before her husband’s face ? 
Actually she goes up to Philip; she takes his 
hand—and— 
own eyes I do not choose to write down. 

‘** She’s encouraging him to ruin the children 
for the sake of that—that wicked old brute!” 
cries Mrs. Brandon. ‘It’s enough to provoke 
a saint, it is!” And she seizes up her bonnet 


from the table and claps it on her head, and | 


walks out of our room in a little tempest of 
wrath. 

My wife, clasping her hands, whispers a few | 
words, which say: ‘‘ Forgive us our trespasses, 
as we forgive them who trespass against us.” 

** Yes,” says Philip, very much moved. ‘‘ It | 
is the Divine order. You are right, dear Laura. | 


I have had a weary time; and a terrible gloom | 


Leave | 


‘*¢ See how one thing after another has | 


Well, what took place before my | 


| of doubt and sadness over my mind while I have 
been debating this matter, and before I had de- 
| termined to do as you would have me. Buta 
| great weight is off my heart since I have been 
|enabled to see what my conduct should be. 

What hundreds of struggling men as well as 

| myself have met with losses and faced them! I 
will pay this bill, and I will warn the drawer to 
—to spare me for the future.” 

Now that the Little Sister had gone away in 
her fit of indignation, you see I was left in a 
minority in the council of war, and the opposi- 
tion was quite too strong for me. I began to be 
of the majority’s opinion. I dare say I am not 
the only gentleman who has been led round by 
a woman. We men of great strength of mind 
very frequently are. Yes: my wife convinced 
me with passages from her text-book, admitting 
of no contradiction according to her judgment, 
| that Philip’s duty was to forgive his father. 

** And how lucky it was we did not buy the 
chintzes that day!” says Laura, with a laugh. 
‘*Do you know there were two which were so 
pretty that Charlotte could not make up her 
mind which of the two she would take?” 

Philip roared out one of his laughs which 
made the windows shake. He was in great 
spirits. For a man who was going to ruin him- 
self he was in the most enviable good-humor. 
Did Charlotte know about this—this claim 
which was impending over him? No. It might 
make her anxious, poor little thing! Philip had 
not told her. He had thought of concealing the 
matter from her. What need was there to dis- 
turb her rest, poor innocent child? You see, 
we all treated Mrs. Charlotte more or less like 
a child. Philip played with her. J. J., the 
painter, coaxed and dandled her, so to speak. 
The Little Sister loved her, but certainly with 
2 love that was not respectful; and Charlotte 
took every body's good-will with a pleasant 
meekness and sweet smiling content. It was 
not for Laura to give advice to man and wife 
(as if the woman was not always giving lectures 
to Philip and his young wife!); but in the pres- 
ent instance she thought Mrs. Philip certainly 
ought to know what Philip’s real situation was ; 
what danger was menacing; ‘‘ and how admira- 
ble, and right, and Christian—and you will have 
| your reward for it, dear Philip!” interjects the 
enthusiastic lady—*« your conduct has been!” 

When we came, as we straightway did in a 
| cab, to Charlotte’s house, to expound the mat- 
ter to her, goodness bless as! she was not shock- 
ed, or anxious, or frightened at all. Mrs, Bran- 
don had just been with her, and told her of what 
was happening, and she had said, *‘ Of course, 
Philip ought to help his father; and Brandon 
| had gone away quite in a tantrum of anger, and 
| had really been quite rude; and she should not 
pardon her, only she knew ‘how dearly the Little 
Sister loved Philip; and of course they must 
| help Dr. Firmin; and what dreadful, dreadful 
distress he must have ? deen in to do as he did! 
But he had warned Philip, you know,” and so 
forth. ‘And as for the chintzes, Laura, why 
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I suppose we must go on with the old shabby 
covers. You know they will do very well till 
next year.” ‘This was the way in which Mrs. 
Charlotte received the news which Philip had 
concealed from her, lest it should terrify her. 
As if a loving woman was ever very much fright- 
ened at being called upon to share her husband’s 
misfortune ! 

As for the little case of forgery, I don’t be- 
lieve the young person could ever be got to see 
the heinous nature of Dr. Firmin’s offense. The 


desperate little logician seemed rather to pity the | 


father than the son in the business. ‘‘ How 
dreadfully pressed he must have been when he 
did it, poor man!” she said. “To be sure he 
ought not to have done it at all; but think of 
his necessity! That is what I said to Brandon. 
Now, there’s little Philip’s cake in the cupboard 
which you brought him. Now suppose papa 
was very hungry, and went and took some with- 





out asking Philly, he wouldn’t be so very wrong, | 


I think, would he? A child is glad enough to 
give for his father, isn’t he? And when I said 
this to Brandon, she was so rude and violent, I 
really have no patience with her! And she for- 
gets that I am a lady, and” etc., ete. So it ap- 


peared the Little Sister had made a desperate | 


attempt to bring over Charlotte to her side, was 


still minded to rescue Philip in spite of himself, | 


and had gone off in wrath at her defeat. 

We looked to the doctor’s letters and ascer- 
tained the date of the bill. It had crossed the 
water, and would be at Philip’s door in a very 
few days. Had Hunt brought it? The rascal 


would have it presented through some regular | 
channel, no doubt; and Philip and all of us | 


totted up ways and means, and strove to make 
the slender figures look as big as possible, as the 
thrifty housewife puts a patch here and a darn 
there, and cuts a little slice out of this old gar- 
ment, so as to make the poor little frock serve 
for winter wear. We had so much at the bank- 
er’s. A friend might help with a little advance. 
We would fairly ask a loan from the Review. 
We were in a scrape, but we would meet it. 
And so with resolute hearts we would prepare 
to receive the Bearer of the Bow-string. 


— 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


THE BEARER OF THE BOW-STRING. 


Tne poor Little Sister trudged away from 
Milman Street, exasperated with Philip, with 
Philip’s wife, and with the determination of the 
pair to accept the hopeless ruin impending over 


them. ‘Three hundred and eighty-six pounds 
four and threepence,” she thought, “‘to pay for 
that wicked old villain! It is more than poor 
Philip is worth, with all his savings and his lit- 
tle sticks of furniture. I know what he will do: 
he will borrow of the money-lenders, and give 
those bills, and renew them, and end by ruin. 
When he have paid this bill that old villain will 
forge another, and that precious wife of his will 


| tell him to pay that, I suppose; and those little 
darlings will be begging for bread, unless they 
come and eat mine, to which—God bless them! 
—they are always welcome.” She calculated— 
| it was a sum not difficult to reckon—the amount 
of her own little store of saved ready money. 
To pay four hundred pounds out of such an in- 
| come as Philip’s, she felt, was an attempt vain 
and impossible. ‘‘And he mustn’t have my 
poor little stocking now,” she argued; “they 
will want that presently when their pride is 
broken down, as it will be, and my darlings are 
hungering for their dinner!” Revolving this 
dismal matter in her mind, and scarce knowing 
| where to go for comfort and counsel, she made 
| her way to her good friend, Dr. Goodenough, 
and found that worthy man, who had always a 
| welcome for his Little Sister. 
| She found Goodenough alone in his great 
| dining-room, taking a very slender meal, after 
visiting his hospital and his fifty patients, among 
whom I think there were more poor than rich: 
and the good sleepy doctor woke up with a venge- 
ance when he heard his little nurse’s news, and 
fired off a volley of angry language against Phil- 
ip and his scoundrel of a father; ‘* which it was 
a comfort to hear him,” little Brandon told us 
afterward. Then Goodenough trotted out of 
the dining-room into the adjoining library and 
consulting-room, whither his old friend followed 
him. Then he pulled out a bunch of keys and 
opened a secretaire, from which he took a parch- 
ment-covered volume, on which J. Goodenough, 
Esq., M.D., was written in a fine legible hand 
—and which, in fact, was a banker’s book. The 
inspection of the MS. volume in question must 
| have pleased the worthy physician, for a grin 
| came over his venerable features, and he straight- 
way drew out of the desk a slim volume of gray 
| paper, on each page of which were inscribed the 
| highly respectable names of Messrs. Stumpy and 
. 











Rowdy and Co., of Lombard Street, Bankers. 
On a slip of gray paper the doctor wrote a pre- 
scription for a draught, statim sumendus—(a 
draught—mark my pleasantry)—which he hand- 
ed over to his little friend. 

“There, you little fool!” said he. “The fa- 
ther is a rascal, but the boy is a fine fellow; 
and you, you little silly thing, I must help in 
this business myself, or you will go and ruin 
yourself, I know you will! Offer this to the 
fellow for his bill. Or, stay! How much mon- 
ey is there in the house? Perhaps the sight of 
notes and gold will tempt him more than a 
check.” And the doctor emptied his pockets 
of all the fees which happened to be therein—I 
don’t know how many fees of shining shillings 
and sovereigns, neatly wrapped up in paper; 
and he emptied a drawer in which there was 
more silver and gold; and he trotted up to his 


bedroom, and came panting presently down | 


stairs with a fat little pocket-book, containing a 
bundle of notes, and, with one thing or another, 
he made up a sum of—TI won't mention what; 
but this sum of money, I say, he thrust into the 
Little Sister’s hand, and said, ‘‘ Try the fellow 
with this, Little Sister, and see if you can get 
the bill from him. Don’t say it’s my money ; 
or the scoundrel will be for having twenty shil- 
lings in the pound. Say it’s yours, and there’s 
no more where that came from; and coax him, 
and wheedle him, and tell him plenty of lies, my 
dear. It won’t break your heart to do that. 
What an immortal scoundrel Brummell Firmin 
is, to be sure! Though, by-the-way, in two 
more cases at the hospital I have tried that—” 
And here the doctor went off into a professional 
conversation with his favorite nurse, which I 
could not presume to repeat to any non-medical 
man. 

The Little Sister bade God bless Doctor Good- 
enough, and wiped her glistening eyes with her 
handkerchief, and put away the notes and gold 
with a trembling little hand, and trudged off 
with a lightsome step and a happy heart. Ar- 
rived at Tottenham Court Road, she thought, 
shall I go home, or shall I go to poor Mrs. Phil- 
ip and take her this money? No. Their talk 
that very day had not been pleasant: words, 
very like high words, had passed between them, 
and our Little Sister had to own to herself that 
she had been rather rude in her late colloquy 
with Charlotte. And she was a proud Little 
Sister: at least she did not care for to own that 


she had been hasty or disrespectful in her con- | 


duct to that young woman. She had too much 
spirit for that. Have we ever said that our lit- 
tle friend was exempt from the prejudices and 
vanities of this wicked world? Well, to rescue 
Philip, to secure the fatal bill, to go with it to 
Charlotte, and say, ‘‘ There, Mrs. Philip, there’s 
your husband’s liberty.” It would be a rare tri- 
umph, that it would! And Philip would prom- 
ise, on his honor, that this should be the last 
and only bill he would pay for that wretched 
old father. With these happy thoughts swelling 
in her little heart, Mrs. Brandon made her way 
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to the familiar house in Thornhaugh Street, and 
would have a little bit of supper, so she would. 
And laid her own little cloth; and set forth her 
little forks and spoons, which were as bright as 
rubbing could make them; and I am authorized 
to state that her repast consisted of two nice lit- 
tle lamb-chops, which she purchased from her 
neighbor Mr. Chump, in Tottenham Court Road, 
after a pleasant little conversation with that gen- 
tleman and his good lady. And, with her bit 
of supper, after a day’s work, our little friend 
would sometimes indulge in a glass—a little 
glass—of something comfortable. The case- 
bottle was in the cupboard, out of which her 
poor Pa had been wont to mix his tumblers for 
many a long day. So, having prepared it with 
her own hands, down she sat to her little meal, 
tired and happy; and as she thought of the oc- 
currences of the day, and of the rescue which 
had come so opportunely to her beloved Philip 
and his children, I am sure she said a grace be- 
fore her meat. 

Her candles being lighted and her blind up, 
any one in the street could see that her chamber 
was occupied ; and at about ten o’clock at night 
there came a heavy step clinking along the pave- 
ment, the sound of which, I have no doubt, made 
the Little Sister start a little. The heavy foot 
paused before her window, and presently clat- 
tered up the steps of her door. Then, as her 
bell rang, I consider it is most probable that her 
cheek flushed a little. She went to her hall door 
and opened it herself. ‘‘Lor, is it you, Mr. 
Hunt! Well, I never! that is, I thought you 
might come. Really, now”’—and with the moon- 
light behind him, the dingy Hunt swaggered in. 

‘*How comfortable you looked at your little 
table!” says Hunt, with his hat over his eye. 

‘* Won't you step in and set down to it, and 
take something ?” asks the smiling hostess. 

Of course, Hunt would take something. And 
the greasy hat is taken off his head with a flour- 
ish, and he struts into the poor Little Sister's 
little room, pulling a wisp of grizzling hair and 
endeavoring to assume a careless, fashionable 
look. The dingy hand had seized the case-bot- 
tle in a moment. ‘‘ What! you do a little in 
this way, do you?” he says, and winks amiably 
at Mrs. Brandon and the bottle. She takes ever 
so little, she owns; and reminds him of days 
which he must remember, when she had a wine- 
glass out of poor Pa’s tumbler. A bright little 
kettle is singing on the fire—will not Mr. Hunt 
mix a glass for himself? She takes a bright 
beaker from the corner-cupboard, which is near 
her, with her keys hanging from it. 

** Qh ho! that’s where we keep the ginnums, 
is it ?”’ says the grateful Hunt, with a laugh. 

‘* My papa always kep it there,” says Caro- 
line, meekly. And while her back is turned 
to fetch a canister from the cupboard, she knows 
that the astute Mr. Hunt has taken the oppor- 
tunity to fill a good large measure from the 
square bottle. ‘‘ Make yourself welcome,” says 
the Little Sister, in her gay, artless way ; ‘‘there’s 
more where that came from!”” And Hunt drinks 
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his hostess’s health: and she bows to him, and 
smiles, and sips a little from her own glass; and 
the little lady looks quite pretty, and rosy, and 
bright. 
is trim and graceful, and always attired in the 
neatest-fitting gown. By the comfortable light 
of the candles on her sparkling tables you scarce 
see the silver lines in her light hair, or the marks 
which time has made round her eyes. Hunt's 
gaze on her with admiration. 

‘* Why,” says he, ‘‘I vow you look younger 
and prettier than when—when I saw you first.” 

** Ah, Mr. Hunt!” cries Mrs. Brandon, with 
a flush on her cheek, which becomes it, ‘‘ don’t 
recall that time, or that—that wretch who served 
me so cruel!” 

‘*He was a scoundrel, Caroline, to treat as 
he did such a woman as you! ‘The fel'ow has 
no principle ; he was a bad one from the begin- 
ning. Why, he ruined me as well as you: got 
me to play; run me into debt by introducing 
me to his fine companions. I wasa simple young 
fellow then, and thought it was a fine thing 


to live with fellow commoners and noblemen | 


who drove their tandems and gave their grand 
dinners. It was he that led me astray, I tell 
you. 


be a bishop, by George!—for I had great talents, 
Caroline; only I was so confounded idle, and 
fond of the cards and the bones.” 

‘The bones ?’’ cries Caroline, with a bewil- 
dered look. 

**The dice, my dear! ‘Seven’s the main’ 
was my ruin. ‘Seven’s the main’ and elev- 
en’s the nick to seven. That used to be the 
little game!” And he made a graceful ges- 


ture with his empty wine-glass, as though he | 


was tossing a pair of dice on the table. ‘‘The 
man next to me in lecture is a bishop now, and 
I could knock his head off in Greek iambics and 
Latin hexameters, too. In my second year I 
got the Latin declamation prize, I tell you—” 


‘* Brandon always said you were one of the | 


cleverest men at the college. He always said 
that, I remember,” remarks the lady, very re- 
spectfully. 

‘Did he? He did say a good word for me, 
then? Brummell Firmin wasn’t a clever man; 
he wasn’t a reading man. Whereas I would 
back myself for a sapphic ode against any man 
in my college—against any man! Thank you. 
You do mix it so uncommon hot and well, there’s 
no saying no; indeed there ain't! Though I 
have had enough—upon my honor, I have.” 

**Lor! I thought you men could drink any 
thing! And Mr. Brandon—Mr. Firmin you 
said ?” 

** Well, I said Brummell Firmin was a swell 
somehow. He had a sort of grand manner with 
him—” 

** Yes, he had,” sighed Caroline. And I 
dare say her thoughts wandered back to a time 
long, long ago, when this grand gentleman had 
captivated her. 

** And it was trying to keep up with him that 


Her cheeks are like apples, her figure | 


I might have been Fellow of my college 
—had a living—married a good wife—risen to 
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ruined me! I quarreled with my poor old ion 
ernor about money, of course; grew idle, and 
lost my Fellowship. Then the bills came dow: 
upon me. I tell you there are some of my ¢o) 
lege ticks ain’t paid now.” tthe 

‘College ticks? Law!” ejaculates the lady 
| And—” E 

‘*Tailor’s ticks, tavern ticks, livery sta}) 
ticks—for there were famous hacks in our days 

and I used to hunt with the tip-top men, I 
wasn’t bad across country, I wasn’t. But y 
can't keep the pace with those rich fellows, W 
try, and they go ahead—they ride us down. DP 
you think, if I hadn’t been very hard up, I woul 
have done what I did to you, Caroline? Yo, 
poor little innocent suffering thing. It was q 
shame. It was a shame!” 

‘*Yes, ashame it was!” cries Caroline. “And 
that I never gainsay. You did deal hard with 
a poor girl, both of you.” 

**It wasrascally. But Firmin was the worst 
He had me in his power. It was he led m 
wrong. It was he drove me into debt, and then 
abroad, and then into qu— into jail, perhaps: 
and then into this kind of thing.” (‘* This 
kind of thing” has before been explained ele- 
gantly to signify a tumbler of hot grog.) ‘ And 
my father wouldn’t see me on his death-bed; 
and my brothers and sisters broke with me; and 
I owe it all to Brummell Firmin—all. Do you 
think, after ruining me, he oughtn’t to pay me?” 
|and again he thumps a dusky hand upon th 

table. It made dingy marks on the poor Littl 
Sister’s spotless table-cloth. It rubbed its own- 
er’s forehead and lank, grizzling hair. 

‘*‘And me, Mr. Hunt? What do he ow 
me?” asks Hunt’s hostess. 

‘‘Caroline!” cries Hunt, ‘‘ I have made Brum- 
mell Firmin pay me a good bit back already, 
but I'll have more ;” and he thumped his breast, 
and thrust his hand into his breast-pocket as he 
spoke, and clutched at something within. 

‘¢Ttis there!” thought Caroline. She might 
turn pale; but he did not remark her pallor. He 
was all intent on drink, on vanity, on revenge. 

‘“‘T have him,” Isay. ‘* He owes me a good 
bit; and he has paid me a good bit; and he shall 
pay me a good bit more. Do you think I am 
a fellow who will be ruined and insulted, and 
won't revenge myself? You should have seen 
his face when I turned up at New York at the 
Astor House, and said, ‘ Brummell, old fellow, 
here I am,’ I said; and he turned as white—as 

white as this table-cloth. ‘J’// never leave you, 
|my boy,’ I said. ‘ Other fellows may go from 
| you, but old Tom Hunt will stick to you. Let's 
go into the bar and have a drink!’ and je was 
| obliged to come. And I have him now in my 
power, I tell you. And when I say to him, 
‘Brummell, have a drink,’ drink he must. His 
|bald old head must go into the pail!” And 
Mr. Hunt laughed a laugh which I dare say was 
not agreeable. 
| After a pause he went on: ‘Caroline! Do 
| you hate him, I say? or do you like a fellow 
who deserted you and treated you like a scoun- 
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Some women do. I could tell of women 
who do. I could tell you of other fellows, per- 
haps, but I won't. Do you hate Brummell Fir- 
min, that bald-headed Brum — hypocrite, and 
that—that insolent rascal who laid his hand on 
a clergyman, and an old man, by George, and 
hit me—and hit me in that street. Do you hate 
him, I say? Hoo! hoo! hick! I've got ’em 
both !—here, in my pocket—both !” 

‘You have got-—what ?”’ gasped Caroline. 

‘‘T have got their—hallo! stop, what’s that 
to you what I’ve got?” And he sinks back in 
his chair, and winks, and leers, and triumph- 
antly tosses his glass. 

‘‘ Well, it ain’t much to me; I—I never got 
any good out of either of ’em yet,” says poor 
Caroline, with a sinking heart, ‘‘ Let’s talk 
about somebody else than them two plagues. 
Because you were a little merry one night—and 
I don’t mind what a gentleman says when ke 
has had a glass—for a great big strong man to 
hit an old one—” 

“‘ To strike a clergyman !”’ yells Hunt. 

‘‘Tt was a shame—a cowardly shame! And 
I gave it him for it, I promise you!” cries Mrs. 
Brandon. 

‘‘On your honor, now, do you hate ’em?” 
cries Hunt, starting up, and clenching his fist, 
and dropping again into his chair. 

‘‘ Have I any reason to love ’em, Mr. Hunt? 
Do sit down and have a little—” 

‘*No: you have no reason to like’em. You 
hate ’em—lI hate ’em. Look here. Promise— 
‘pon your honor, now, Caroline—I’ve got ’em 
both, I tell you. Strike a clergyman, will he? 
What do you say to that ?” 

And starting from his chair once more, and 
supporting himself against the wall (where hung 
one of J. J.’s pictures of Philip), Hunt pulls out 
the greasy pocket-book once more, and fumbles 
among the greasy contents; and as the papers 


drel ? 


flutter on to the floor and the table, he pounces | 


down on one with a dingy hand, and yells a 
laugh, and says, “I’ve cotched you! That's it. 
What do you say to that ?—London, July 4th. | 
—Three months after date, I promise to pay to 
—No you don’t.” 

‘‘La! Mr. Hunt, won't you let me look at 
it?” cries the hostess. ‘‘ Whatever is it? A 
bill? My Pa had plenty of ’em.” 

‘What? with candles in the room? 
you don’t, I say.” 

‘What is it? Won't you tell me?” 

**Tt’s the young one’s acceptance of the old 
man’s draft,” says Hunt, hissing and laughing. 

** For how much ?” 

‘*Three hundred and eighty-six four three— 
that’s all; and I guess I can get more where 
that came from!” says Hunt, laughing more and 
more cheerfully. 

** What will you take for it! 
you,”’ cries the Little Sister. 


No 


I'll buy it of 
“*T—T’ve seen 
plenty of my Pa’s bills; and I’I—I’ll discount | 


this, if you like.” 
‘* What! are you a little discounter? Is that 
the way you make your money, and the silver | 


| it? 





spoons, and the nice supper, and every thing 
delightful about you? A little discountess, are 
you—you little rogue? Little discountess, by 
George! How much will you give, little dis- 
countess? And the reverend gentleman laughs, 
and winks, and drinks, and laughs, and tears 
twinkle out of his tipsy old eyes as he wipes 
them with one hand, and again says, ‘* How 
much will you give, little discountess ?” 

When poor Caroline went to her cupboard, 
and from it took the notes and the gold which 
she had had we know from whom, and added 
to these out of a cunning box a little heap of her 
own private savings, and with trembling hands 
poured the notes, and the sovereigns, and the 
shillings into a dish on the table, I never heard 
accurately how much she laid down. But 
she must have spread out every thing she had 
in the world; for she felt her pockets and emp- 
tied them; and, tapping her head, she again 
applied to the cupboard, and took from thence 
a little store of spoons and forks, and then a 
brooch, and then a watch; and she piled these 
all up in a dish, and she said, ‘*‘ Now, Mr. Hunt, 
I will give you all these for that bl.” And 
she looked up at Philip’s picture, which hung 
over the parson’s bloodshot, satyr face. ‘* Take 
these,” she said, ‘‘and give me that! There's 
two hundred pound, I know; and there’s thitty- 
four, and two eighteen, thirty-six eighteen, and 
there’s the plate and watch, and I want that 
bill.” 

‘‘What? have you got all this, you little 
dear ?” cried Hunt, dropping back into his chair 
again. ‘* Why, you're a little fortune, by Jove 
—a pretty little fortune, a little discountess, a 
little wife, a little fortune. I say, I'm a Uni- 
versity man; I could write alcaics once as well 
as any man. I'm a gentleman. I say, how 
much have you got? Count it over again, my 
dear.” 

And again she told him the amount of the 
gold, and the notes, and the silver, and the 


| number of the poor little spoons. 


A thought came across the fellow’s boozy 
brain: ‘If you offer so much,” says he, “and 
you're a little discountess, the bill’s worth more ; 
that fellow must be making his fortune! Or do 
you know about it? Isay, do you know about 
No. I'll have my bond.” I'll have my 
bond! And he gave a tipsy imitation of Shy- 
lock, and lurched back into his chair, and 
laughed. 

‘‘Let’s have a little more, and talk about 
things,” said the poor Little Sister; and she 


| duintily heaped her little treasures and arranged 


them in her dish, and smiled upon the parson 
laughing in his chair. 
‘* Caroline,” says he, after a pause, “* you are 


| still fond of that old bald-headed scoundrel ! 


That’s it! Just like you women—just like, but 
I won't tell. No, no, I won't tell! You are 
fond of that old swindler still, I say! Wherev- 


|er did you get that lot of money? Look here 


now-——with that, and this little bill in my pock- 
et, there’s enough to carry us on for ever so long. 
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And when this money’s gone, I tell you I know 
who'll give us more, and who can’t refuse us, I 
tell you. Look here, Caroline, dear Caroline! 
I’m an old fellow, I know; but I’m a good fel- 
low: I’m a classical scholar: and I’m a gentle- 
man.” 

The classical scholar and gentleman bleared 


over his words as he uttered them, and with his | 


vinous eyes and sordid face gave a leer, which 
must have frightened the poor little lady to 


whom he proffered himself as a suitor, for she | 


started back with a pallid face, and an aspect 
of such dislike and terror that even her guest 
remarked it. 

“*T said I was a scholar and gentleman,” he 
shrieked again. ‘‘Do you doubt it? I’m as 
good a man as Brummell Firmin, I say. I ain’t 
so tall. But I'll do a copy of Latin alcaics or 
Greek iambics against him or any man of my 
weight. Do you mean to insultme? Don’t I 


know who you are? Are you better than a| 


Master of Arts and a clergyman? He went out 
in medicine, Firmin did. Do you mean, when 


a Master of Arts and classical scholar offers you | 


his hand and fortune, that you're above him, 
and refuse him, by George ?” 

The Little Sister was growing bewildered and 
frightened by the man’s energy and horrid looks. 
“Oh, Mr. Hunt!” she cried, ‘‘see here, take 
this! See—there are two hundred and thirty 
—thirty-four pounds and all these things! Take 
them, and give me that paper.” 

** Sovereigns, and notes, and spoons, and a 
watch, and what I have in my pocket—and that 
ain’t much—and Firmin’s bill! Three hundred 
and eighty-six four three. It’s a fortune, my 
dear, with economy! I won’t have you going 
on being a nurse and that kind of thing. I’ma 
scholar and a gentleman—I am—and that place 
ain’t fit for Mrs. Hunt. We'll first spend your 
money. No: we'll first spend my money—three 
hundred and eighty-six and—and hang the 
change—and when that’s gone, we'll have an- 
other bill from that bald-headed old scoundrel : 
and his son who struck a poor cler— We will, 
I say, Caroline—we—” 

The wretch was suiting actions to his words, 
and rose once more, advancing toward his host- 
ess, who shrank back, laughing half-hysterical- 
ly, and retreating as the other neared her. Be- 
hind her was that cupboard which had contain- 
ed her poor little treasure and other stores, and 


appended to the lock of which her keys were | 


still hanging. As the brute approached her she 
flung back the cupboard-door smartly upon him. 


The keys struck him on the head; and bleed- | 


ing, and with a curse and a cry he fell back on 
his chair. 

In the cupboard was that bottle which she 
had received from America not long since; and 
about which she had talked with Goodenough on 
that very day. It had been used twice or thrice 
by his direction, by hospital surgeons, and un- 
der her eye. She suddenly seized this bottle. 
As the ruffian before her uttered his impreca- 
tions of wrath, she poured out a quantity of the 


contents of the bottle on her handkerchief. She 
said, ‘‘Oh! Mr. Hunt, have I hurt you? | 
| didn’t mean it. But youshouldn’t—you shouldn't 
| frighten a lonely woman so! Here, let me bathe 
}you! Smell this! It will—it will do you 
good—it will—it will, indeed!” The handker. 
| chief was over his face. Bewildered by drink 
before, the fumes of the liquor which he was ab. 
sorbing served almost instantly to overcome him. 
He struggled for a moment or two. ** Stop— 
stop! yorll be better in a moment,” she whis. 
pered. ‘*Oh yes! better, quite better!” Shy 
squeezed more of the liquor from the bottle on 
to the handkerchief. In a minute Hunt was 
quite inanimate. 

Then the little pale woman leaned over him, 
and took the pocket-book out of his pocket, and 
from it the bill which bore Philip’s name. 


As 
Hunt lay in stupor before her, she now squeezed 
more of the liquor over his head; and then 
thrust the bill into the fire, and saw it burn to 
ashes. Then she put back the pocket-book into 
Hunt’s breast. She said afterward that she ney. 
er should have thought about that Chloroform, 
| but for her brief convefsation with Dr. Good. 
enough that evening regarding a case in which 
she had employed the new remedy under his 
orders. 

| How long did Hunt lie in that stupor? It 
seemed a whole long night to Caroline. She said 
afterward that the thought of that act that night 
made her hair grow gray. Poor little head! 
Indeed she would have laid it down for Philip. 
| Hunt, I suppose, came to himself when the 
handkerchief was withdrawn, and the fumes of 
the potent liquor ceased to work on his brain. 
He was very much frightened and bewildered. 
| ** What was it? Where am 1?” he asked, ina 
| husky voice. 

‘*Tt was the keys struck you in the cupboard- 
door when you—you ran against it,” said pale 
Caroline. ‘‘ Look! you are all bleeding on the 
head. Let me dry it.” 

**No; keep off!” cried the terrified man. 

**Will you have a cab to gohome? The poor 
gentleman hit himself against the cupboard- 

|dcor, Mary. You remember him here before, 
| don’t you, one night?” And Caroline, with a 
| shrug, pointed out to her maid, whom she had 
summoned, the great square bottle of spirits still 
}on the table, and indicated that there lay the 
cause of Hunt’s bewilderment. 

‘* Are you better now? Will you—will you 
| —take a little more refreshment?” asked Caro- 
| line. 

‘*No!” he cried, with an oath, and with glar- 
ing, bloodshot eyes he lurched toward his hat. 

‘* Lor, mum! what ever is it? And this 
smell in the room, and all this here heap of 
| money and things on the table?” 
| Caroline flung open her window. ‘‘ It’s medi- 
|cine, which Dr. Goodenough has ordered for 
| one of his patients, I must go and see her to- 
| night,” she said. And at midnight, looking as 
pale as death, the Little Sister went to the doc- 
i tor’s house, and roused him from his bed, and 
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told him the story here narrated. ‘‘I offered | ister remedies to his little nurse; to put her to 
him all you gave me,” she said, ‘‘ and all I had | bed in his own house. 

in the world besides, and he wouldn’t—and—” ‘« By the immortal Jove,” he said afterward, 
Here she broke out into a fit of hysterics. The | ‘‘I had a great mind to beg her never to leave 
doctor had to ring up his servants; to admin-| it! But that my housekeeper would tear Caro- 
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line’s eyes out, Mrs. Brandon should be welcome 
to stay forever. Except her /’s, that woman has 
every virtue: constancy, gentleness, generosity, 
cheerfulness, and the courage of a lioness! To 
think of that fool, that dandified idiot, that triple 
ass, Firmin” (there were few men in the world 
for whom Goodenough entertained a greater 
scorn than for his late confrére, Firmin of Old 
Parr Street-—‘‘ think of the villain having pos- 
sessed such a treasure—let alone his having de- 
ceived and deserted her—of his having possessed 
such a treasure and flung it away! Sir, I al- 
ways admired Mrs. Brandon; but I think ten 
thousand times more highly of her since her glo- 
rious crime and most righteous robbery. If the 
villain had died, dropped dead in the street 


the drunken miscreant, forger, house-breaker, | 


assassin—so that no punishment could have 
fallen upon poor Brandon, I think I should have 
respected her only the more!” 

At an early hour Dr. Goodenough had thought 
proper to send off messengers to Philip and my- 
self, and to make us acquainted with the strange 
adventure of the previous night. We both hast- 


enedtohim. I myself was summoned, no doubt, | 


in consequence of my profound legal knowledge; 
which might be of use in poor little Caroline's 
present trouble. And Philip came because she 
longed to see him. By some instinct she knew 
when he arrived. She crept down from the 
chamber where the doctor’s housekeeper had 
laid her on a bed. She knocked at the doctor's 
study, where we were all in consultation. She 
came in quite pale, and tottered toward Philip, 
and flung herself into his arms, with a burst of 
tears that greatly relieved her excitement and 
fever. Firmin was scarcely less moved. 

**You'll pardon me for what I have done, 
Philip?” she sobbed. ‘‘If they—if they take 
me up, you won’t forsake me ?” 

‘*Forsake you? Pardon you? Come and 
live with us, and never leave us!” cried Philip. 

“*T don’t think Mrs. Philip would like that, 
dear,” said the little woman, sobbing on his 
arm; ‘‘but ever since the Greyfriars school, 
_ when you was so ill, you have been like a son to 
me, and somehow I couldn't help doing that last 
night to that villain—I couldn't.” 

‘* Serve the scoundrel right. Never deserved 
to come to life again, my dear,” said Dr. Good- 
enough. ‘‘ Don’t you be exciting yourself, lit- 
tle Brandon! I must have you sent back to lie 
down on your bed. Take her up, Philip, to the 
little room next mine, and order her to lie down 
and be as quiet as a mouse. You are not to 
move till I give you leave, Brandon—mind that; 
and come back to us, Firmin, or we shall have 
the patients coming.” 

So Philip led away this poor Little Sister; 
and trembling, and clinging to his arm, she re- 
turned to the room assigned to her. 

‘* She wants to be alone with him,” the doc- 
tor said; and he spoke a brief word or two of 
that strange delusion under which the little wo- 
man labored, that this was her dead child come 


back to her. 


, Goodenough 
said; ‘‘she never got over that brain feyer jp 
which I found her. If I were to swear her on 
the book, and say, ‘ Brandon, don’t vou believe 
he is your son alive again?’ she would not dare 
to say no. She will leave him every thing she 
has got. I only gave her so much less than that 
scoundrel’s bill yesterday, because I knew sh 
would like to contribute her own share, |; 
would have offended her mortally to have been 
left out of the subscription. They like to sacri- 
fice themselves. Why, there are women in In- 
dia who, if not allowed to roast with their dead 
husbands, would die of vexation.” And by this 
time Mr. Philip came striding back into the room 
again, rubbing a pair of very red eyes. 

‘** Long ere this, no doubt, that drunken ruf.- 
fian is sobered, and knows that the bill is gone. 
He is likely enough to accuse her of the rob- 
bery,”’ says the doctor. 

‘* Suppose,”’ says Philip’s other friend, ‘I had 
put a pistol to your head, and was going to shoot 
you, and the doctor took the pistol out of my 
hand and flung it into the sea? would you help 
me to prosecute the doctor for robbing me of 
| the pistol ?” 

** You don't suppose it will be a pleasure to 
| me to pay that bill!” said Philip. ‘‘I said if'a 
| certain bill were presented to me, purporting to 

be accepted by Philip Firmin, I would pay it. 
But if that scoundrel, Hunt, only says that he 
had such a bill, and has lost it, I will cheerful- 
| ly take my oath that I have never signed any 
| bill at all—and they can’t find Brandon guilty 
of stealing a thing which never existed.” 

‘*Let us hope, then, that the bill was not in 
duplicate.” 

And to this wish all three gentlemen heartily 
said Amen ! 

And now the doctor’s door-bell began to be 
agitated by arriving patients. His dining-room 
was already full of them. The Little Sister 
must lie still, and the discussion of her affairs 
must be deferred to a more convenient hour; 
and Philip and his friend agreed to reconnoitre 
the house in Thornhaugh Street, and see if any 
thing had happened since its mistress had left it. 

Yes: something had happened. Mrs. Braa- 
don’s maid, who ushered us into her mistress’s 
little room, told us that in the early morning 
that horrible man who had come over night, and 
been so tipsy, and behaved so ill—the very same 
man who had come there tipsy afore once, and 
whom Mr. Philip had flung into the street—had 
come battering at the knocker, and pulling at 
the bell, and swearing and. cursing most dread- 
ful, and calling for ‘‘ Mrs. Brandon! Mrs. Bran- 
don! Mrs. Brandon!” and frightening the whole 
street. After he had rung, he knocked and bat- 
tered ever so long. Mary looked out at him 
from her upper window, and told him to go along 
home, or she would call the police. On this the 
man roared out that he would call the police 
himself if Mary did not let him in; and as he 
went on calling ‘‘ Police!” and yelling from the 





door, Mary came down stairs and opened the 
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pall-door, keeping the chain fastened, and asked 
him what he wanted ? 

Hunt, from the steps without, began to swear 
and rage more loudly, and to demand to be let 
in. He must and would see Mrs. Brandon. 

Mary, from behind her chain barricade, said 
that her mistress was not at home, but that she 
had been called out that night to a patient of 
Dr. Goodenough’s. 

Hunt, with more shrieks and curses, said it 
was a lie; and that she was at home; and that 
he would see her; and that he must go into her 
room; and that he had left something there ; 
that ke had lost something; and that he would 
have it. 


‘‘Lost something here?” cried Mary. ‘*‘ Why | 


here? when you reeled out of this house you 
couldn’t scarce walk, and vou almost fell into 
the gutter, which I have seen you there before. 
Get away, and go home! You are not sober 


” 


yet, you horrible man! 


On this, clinging on to the area-railings, and 


demeaning himse]f like a madman, Hunt con- 
tinued to call out, *‘ Police, police! I have been 
robbed, I've been robbed! Police!” until aston- 
ished heads appeared at various windows in the 
quiet street, and a policeman actually came up 

When the policeman appeared, Hunt began 


out of uniform, Z 25 has figured in more than 
one of J. J.’s pictures)—“ here’s a fellow dis- 
turbing the whole street, and shouting out that 
Mrs. Brandon have robbed and hocussed him !” 

Ridley ran down stairs in a high state of in- 
dignation. He is nervous, like men of his tribe; 
quick to feel, to pity, to love, to be angry. He 
undid the chain and ran into the street. 

**T remember that fellow drunk here before,” 
said the painter, ‘‘and lying in that very gutter.” 

“Drunk and disorderly! Come along!” 
cries Z 25; and his hand was quickly fastened 
on the parson’s greasy collar, and under its strong 
grasp Hunt is forced to move on. He goes, still 
yelling out that he has been robbed. 

‘* Tell that to his worship,” says the incredu- 
lous Z. And this was the news which Mrs. 
Brandon's friends received from her maid when 
they called at her house. 


LOIS: 
THE STORY OF A MAN'S MISTAKE. 
— snow had been falling steadily all the 
day: it fell whitely and steadily now on 
the group that stood round an open grave, where- 
in a coffin had just been deposited, in a New 
England church-yard among the hills. The 


to sway and pull at the door, confined by its | neighbors had withdrawn a little, and only a 
chain: and he frantically reiterated his charge, | group of four stood bending over the grave. It 
that he had been robbed and hocussed in that! was a young wife who lay there, in her last 
house, that night, by Mrs. Brandon. | slumber. The two old people on the right were 
The policeman, by a familiar expression, con- | her husband's father and mother, for she had 
been an orphan, brotherless and sisterless, and 
| there were none of her own kin to follow her to 
and go to bed. Mrs. Brandon was known and | the church-yard. There had been no great store 
respected all round the neighborhood. She had | of love between William Comstock’s young wife 
befriended numerous poor round about, and was | and his old parents, and the sorrow which sat 
known for a hundred charities. She attended | now upon their faces was less for the loss of the 
many respectable families. In that parish there | dead than the grief of their living son. Will- 
was no woman more esteemed. And by the| iam was their only one, and their idol. They 
word ‘*Gammon”’ the policeman expressed his | would have thought the noblest bride in the 
sense of the utter absurdity of the charge against | land none too good for him, and they had been 
the good lady. | but illy pleased when he brought Lois Gray to 
Hunt still continued to yell out that he had | the old homestead. She was delicate, indeed, 
been robbed and hocussed; and Mary from be-|as a spring anemone. Her words and ways 
hind her door repeated to the officer (with whom | were full of a tender, flower-like sweetness and 
she perhaps had relations not unfriendly), her | grace; but she had neither gold nor land to her 
statement that the beast had gone reeling away | dowry, and her small forefinger was pricked till 
from the house the night before, and if he had | it was callous with the frequent thrusts of her 
lost any thing, who knows where he might nut | glancing needle—for pretty little Lois was a tai- 
have lost it? | loress, and worked hard for her daily bread, go- 
“Tt was taken out of this pocket, and out of | ing from house to house, as the fashion then 
this pocket-book,” howled Hunt, clinging to the | was. 
rail. ‘I give herincharge. I give the house| There had been many hard words when Will- 
in charge! It’s a den of thieves!” | iam Comstock, son of the richest man in Rye- 
During this shouting and turmoil the sash of | field, told his parents of the daughter he was 
a window in Ridley’s studio was thrown up. | going to bring them. Had he not been their 
The painter was going to his morning work. | only son doubtless there would have been yet 
He had appointed an early model. The sun/|stormier scenes; perhaps William would have 
could not rise too soon for Ridley ; and, as soon | been thrust forth into the world to look out for 
us ever it gave its light, found him happy at his | himself, and his name have been a forbidden 
labor. He had heard from his bedroom the | sound thereafter at the home fireside. But he 
brawl going on about the door. | was their only son. If they had cast him off 
**Mr. Ridley !” says the policeman, touching | there would have been none of their name to 
the glazed hat with much respect—(in fact, and | hold their broad, rich lands after them ; so they 


veyed his utter disbelief of the statement, and 
told the dirty, disreputable man to move on, 
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yielded to their untoward fate, and did not pos- 
itively forbid the home-coming of the unwelcome 
bride. They spoke many scornful words of her, 
however—words which a stronger, more self-re- 
liant man than William Comstock would not 
have borne. It would have been better had he 
taken his bride to another home, asking no aid 
of them, and remembering, while he showed 
them all filial duty, that it was Heaven's order- 
ing that a man should forsake father and mo- 
ther and cleave unto his wife. This would cer- 
tainly have been Lois’s choice. Delicate as she 
looked, there was force and power in her nature. 
She would have made her husband a true and 
wise helpmeet if he had but been ready to go 
with her to ever so humble a home of their own, 
and live, as every newly-married pair should, 
their own life apart from all the rest of the 
world. But William Comstock, though good 
and truthful and loving, was not a strong man. 
He would have had little courage to fight un- 
aided his battle of life. He had been petted 
and fostered and indulged in his own way un- 
til his whole nature was changed, as a hardy 
woodland flower is changed when it is trans- 
planted to a hot-house. It may put forth more 
luxuriant leaves, and fuller and softer petals, 
but it would shrink from the first blast. Sun 
and wind and shower, which it was its nature to 
court, would be death to it now. 

Going out into the world to toil for himself 
and the wife of his choice would have been the 
last thing to suggest itself to William Comstock, 
and yet he loved her far too well to give her up 
because of his parents’ displeasure. So he trust- 
ed, as many another weak man has done, to 
things coming right in time. He thought his 


father and mother would be sure to like her | 


when all was done; and, any way, fe would be 
good to her; and so, not without some stifled 
misgivings, he brought his bride home. 

I think a wind blew up from the east, an ill- 
omened wind, when Lois crossed that threshold, 
and its subtle chill stole through her bridal robes 
to her young, innocent heart, for she was never 
quite the same Lois afterward. 

Her father and mother in law were not rude- 


ly and openly unkind to her, for William would | 


have seen that, and, weak as he was, it would 
have armed him in her defense. But there is 
a secret cruelty, an intangible wrong, of which 
one could never find words to complain, ten 
times more bitter and deadly than open con- 
tumely. I do not mean to represent old Simon 
Comstock and his wife as very much worse than 
the ordinary run of men and women. They did 
not deliberately set to work to torture their son’s 
wife, and crush out her life; simply they did 
not like her, and they let her see that they did 
not, every hour and every moment in the day. 
She never retaliated, and her very inoffensive- 
ness provoked them still more. Probably, if she 
had been a genuine termagant, and had fought 
one or two fierce battles with them, letting them 
see that she had her own little gifts in the ré/e 
of Zantippe, it would have ended in their letting 


; a ae ae ee a 
her alone, and finally recognizing her as of thei; 
own kind, and coming to like her very well jp. 
deed. But her silence, her courtesy, her stil] 
patience they could not comprehend, and there. 
fore they hated her the more. It was hardest 
of all when her husband became in some gor; 
her persecutor. Constant complaints of her fine. 
ladyism, her inefficiency, her incompetence to 
manage domestic affairs, at length irritated him, 
and he often spoke to her in tones of dissatisfac. 
tion and fault-finding. She did not explain that 
her apparent lack of domestic ability arose from 
necessity, not choice—because his mother jeal- 
ously resented all exercise of authority on he: 
part, and found something to condemn in every 
attempt she made to be useful. She was of » 
rare type of womanhood—one who never wasted 
words or complained. If love had made he; 
husband’s eyes keen to see her sufferings sh 
would have been thankful. He did not see them 
she was silent. 

When they had been married a year a little 
girl came—a new life blossoming from her own, 
to which she trusted to bring back the youth 
and hope which already, at nineteen, seemed 
slipping from her hold. 

William Comstock had always loved his wife, 
in his own way—not so deeply and fervently, 
perhaps, as some men love—but each tree bears 

| its own kind of fruit, and we do not cut down 
the cherry bough because it can not offer us 
oranges. He was not a man of lofty courage 
or very delicate perceptions—his heart was not 
so strong or so noble as some hearts which have 
| worshiped women far less akin to the divine than 
she; but such as the heart was, it was all hers. 
He thought he had never loved her so well as 
when he came into the still room where she lay 
with her baby on her breast. He bent over her 
| and kissed the pink flushes on her cheek—the 
white lids that drooped over her eyes to shut out 
of sight the happy tears. Then he took the baby 
in his arms, clumsily and awkwardly, as men 
always do when they handle the little, frail new- 
| born things; but with a strong pulse of love and 
| pride throbbing in the breast against which the 
| little helpless morsel lay—his child and hers. 
Those weeks wore velvet shoon which slipped 
by so noiselessly before the young mother left 
her room. She almost wished they would never 
end, she was so happy. William was with her 
| almost all the time. He read to her—he gath- 
ered flowers to lay on her pillow—he told her 
twenty times a day how dear she was to him, 
| and how full of thanksgiving his soul was that 
her hour of peril had not been her hour of death. 
It was like their old lover days, she thought—like 
them, only so much better, for here was the 
| baby, the wee winsome darling, who held in 
| such tiny, dimpled fingers the unseen threads 
| which were drawing husband and wife nearer 
| together than they had ever been before. 
| Even the old father and mother were kind to 
her at first during those still weeks, for she had 
| passed through such suffering as always softens 
the hardest heart. 
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But this season of peace and repose could not 
last forever. One day the Present touched her 


with rude hand, and woke her to the memory | 
that she had not yet reached heaven—where 


our rest is. 

Her husband had been sitting beside her, as 
she leaned back in her chair looking at the little 
flower-like creature on her knee. They had 
been marveling together over the perfect little 
fingers, the round, soft limbs, the eyes of deep 
violet blue, so like Lois’s own. At length he 
had gone out, drawing the door together after 
him, but not latching it. Space enough was 
left for a discordant, disturbing voice to pene- 
trate to the Rose-Eden. It was William Com- 
stock’s mother who spoke. 

‘‘How is your wife getting along? Are we 
never to see her out of thatroomagain? Baby 
has been here four weeks now. Times have 
changed mightily since I was young. When 
you were a fortnight old 1 had you on my arm, 
and was going round the house overseeing the 
work. Not that there is any special need of 
Lois, for she doesn’t understand managing the 


business of a household like this; but she will | 


never begin to gain strength if she doesn’t move 
round, and I suppose you wouldn't like to have 
her shut up there always.” 

“T’ll tell her about it, mother, if you think 
she’d get well faster by stirring round more. I 


won’t go back now, though, for she was going 
to get baby to sleep.” 
Lois heard the acquiescent reply, and her 


heart sank within her. She felt the old chill 
creeping back over her life. Oh, how she longed 
then for a mother, for any friend, with strong 
love and keen feminine discernment, to make 
her husband understand that all women were 
not alike, and that his mother’s strength was no 
criterion for hers: his mother, with her iron 
constitution and sturdy Dutch build, she her- 
self “fashioned so slenderly.” She sighed as 
she bent over the sleeping baby, and drew it 
closer to her sheltering bosom; but there was a 
struggle for cheerfulness in her voice as she 
murmured— 

‘*No more long, lazy days for us, little one! 
I suppose grandmamma was right, though, and 
we shall be all the better for a little more exer- 
tion.” 

That afternoon, when William came in to tea, 
he found his wife in the dining-room. Baby 
was asleep in the inner apartment, and Lois sat 
quietly by the window, with a piece of work in 
her hands. So that was the end of the still, 
pleasant days of convalescence! The thought 
came to him half sadly, but he said nothing. He 
threw carelessly down on the table the bunch of 
late wild roses which he had fastened together 
with a long spear of grass for Lois; he would 
not give them to her there, with his father and 
mother looking on, who so hated what they 
called nonsense. 

And so the happy weeks ended, and Lois came 
back into the hard everyday life once more. 

She had her baby, to be sure, and there was 


sweet comfort in that—at least in the rare times 
when she could get away, and have it, quite to 
herself, where no cynic gaze sneered at her when 
she hugged it to her bosom, and covered its lit- 
| tle face with kisses; no lip curled when she 
murmured all manner of unintelligible nonsense 
over it in true womanly fashion. But a baby is 
not quite enough to fill and satisfy a wife’s heart. 
Lois felt that the vision she had cherished of the 
love and harmony into which this new tie was 
| to sublime her life with her husband had been 
; an idle fancy—he was as far from her now as 
|ever. Perhaps it would have been well if she 
| had realized that he was not, and never under 
any circumstances would have been, the hero her 
youthful imagination had made of him. Once 
convinced that he was an utterly commonplace 
| man, and she might have berne it better; for it is 
| in human nature, I think, to become resigned to 
|the inevitable. The misfortune was that her 
exalted estimate of him did not change; so she 
wore herself out with vain endeavors to kindle a 
fire which there would have been no fuel in his 
being to sustain. Partly she attributed her fail- 
ure to the influence which she thought it but 
natural that his parents’ contempt for her should 
unconsciously have over him; partly—and this 
was saddest of all—to some unworthiness of her 
own, which night and day she vexed herself with 
vain strivings to discover and remedy. And all 
the while she grew paler and thinner, holding 
the world more and more loosely. 

It might naturally have been thought that the 
little child in the house would have won its grand- 
parents’ hearts for its mother, and so brought 
love and harmony in place of discord and cold- 
ness. But what was singular, they did not love 
it. They always spoke of it as Lois’s child—all 
Gray—not a bit of Comstock about it. If it 
had looked like William it might have been dif- 
ferent, but it was simply Lois in miniature. It 
had her eyes, her soft, shadowy brown hair, her 
delicate outline of features, and fragility of or- 
ganization. A bold, boisterous child, thrusting 
itself on their notice, might have stormed its way 
into their hearts; but little Nellie never sought 
any one’s attention—she took whatever treatment 
she received quietly, and shrank within herself 
like a sensitive plant. She was perfectly well, 
but she seemed to have been, as it were, marked 
with silence. It is probable that her mother’s 
feelings before her birth had impressed her with 
these characteristics, usually so foreign to child- 
hood. She was certainly not cold of nature, for 
she clung to her mother with a tenacity so pas- 
sionate that it seemed terrible, when one recalled 
the chances and changes which life has in store 
for these clinging, intense natures. Her father 
loved her, certainly, but he too would have been 
fonder of a child more gay and frolicsome. She 
felt this, not with her understanding, of course, 
but with a dumb, instinctive heart-knowledge 
which she was too young to frame into thought. 

She was more than three years old when again 
to her mother came the fierce extremity of wo- 
man’s anguish and peril. This time it was a 
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boy who was laid upon the almost pulseless 
breast. ‘Toward him, indeed, the grand-parents’ 
hearts warmed. He looked like William—he 
was Comstock, not Gray. It was evident that 
to be idolized and spoiled, as his father had been 
before him, would be his destiny if he lived. 
From the first this was but a doubtful if. He 
was helpless and frail as a wreath of snow, and 
he seemed hour by hour to grow frailer. It was 
three days before he slipped quite away from the 
hearts and hands that would have held him back 
from death—three days, and then they found 
upon the pillow a little white, frozen image; a 
still, cold mouth that human breath would never 
more flutter through; a brow on whose awful 
chill the kiss of Azrael had left its seal of eternal 
peace. 

Only the mother seemed not to mourn him. 
A smile full of mysterious meaning crossed her 
face when they told her he was dead—not a tear 
dimmed the blue gladness of her eyes, in which 
shone a strange rejoicing; and this singular in- 
difference—hard-heartedness the old people call- 
ed it—vexed them yet more, ind woke a vague 
disquiet in the sorrowing soul of William Com- | 
stock. 

That afternoon he followed Dr. Sprague from | 
the sick-room. The Doctor had known Lois 
from a baby, and, without wife or child him- 
self, had loved her, perhaps better than any liv- 
ing thing, for the sake of her dead mother, whom 
he had loved once in vain. With the quiet in- 
sight of one long practiced to observe minutely, 
he had noted the coldness and contempt which | 
had been meted out to her in her wifehood home, | 
and often had been angered almost beyond his 
power of self-control and silence. He felt con- 
demned now that he had been restrained from 
speaking by his hesitation to intrude upon the 
domestic privacy of another household; and, an-| 
gty with himself, he was the more ready to deal 
harshly with another. He turned upon William | 
Comstock, as they stood alone together, with 
something stern and threatening in his eye. 

** What would you have?” he said, shortly. 

‘*Lois’"—the younger man faltered—‘ what 
ails her?” 

** Nothing, I think,” was the curt answer. 

** Has she no disease ?”’ 

** None that I know of.” 

** Js her mind all right, then?” 

Dr. Sprague drew a long breath, and looked 
at Lois Comstock’s husband with the fierce, piti- 
less gaze of one who feels no ruth and will show 
no mercy. He spoke with cold, incisive tones 
that seemed to cut the air : 

** Nothing is the matter with Lois, only she 
is dying. Among you you have done her to| 
death. What did you think, man, when you 
brought that girl, sensitive as a flower, to live | 
here—to be crushed, and scorned, and flouted, | 
and stood by yourself looking on, and never sce- | 
ing it was killing her? Did you have it in| 
your heart to be a murderer ?” 

He paused a moment, with a cruel joy to see 





how the thrust he had given had struck home. | 
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Then opening the outside door, he said, coolly. 
**You had better keep the boy, and bury hi; 
with his mother. , 
wait.” 

Left alone, William Comstock stood for a mo. 
ment leaning against the wall. He understoo, 
it all now only too well—saw but too clearly. 
She had not mourned for her babe, indeed—y 
do not mourn for those from whom we part but 
for a day or an hour. 

He went in at length where she lay, carry. 
ing, as he had always done, his trouble to her. 
The wistful, violet eyes, with the strange smi 
in them, met his as he dropped down on his 
knees beside her. He spoke abruptly—he knew 
what he had to say was already familiar to her 
thoughts— 

‘* Dr. Sprague says you are dying, Lois.” 

** Yes, William. I have known it all along, 
It is best so. I was poorly fitted for this strug- 
gling, turbulent world.” 

**But, Lois, pity me. 
What shall I do? 
alone.” 

The white, thin hand was cool and soft as 


him 
You will not have long to 


I can not bear it. 
You must not leave me 


| snow that touched his lips. 


**Not alone, love. Our Father will watch 
over you, our loving Saviour be near and com- 
fort you, if only you will not shut the door of 
your heart. And then you have Nellie. | 
leave my image with you on earth, even as | 
shall carry yours with me to heaven. Your 
parents, too—” 

**Do not speak of them,’’ he interrupted her, 
with a fierce passion that seemed foreign to his 
easy, quiet nature. ‘*God forgive me, but I 
hate them. I shall hate them to their dying 
day. They have killed you, my darling, and 
I, blind fool, stood by and never saw it!” 

‘‘What they did they did ignorantly —you 
must not blame them. If you would ever see 
me again hereafter, you must forgive them, and 
be at peace with them. ‘They meant no harm; 
it was only that they could not like me, we were 
sodifferent. ‘The worst pang was when I thought 
you did not love me; feared that you were weary 
of me. But I know better than that now. I 
know that I was your beloved wife always.” 

‘* As God hears me, you were. My blessed 
darling! I must have been mad ever to have 
given you room to doubt it.” 

Kneeling there, he laid his head on the pil- 
low beside hers. Strong sobs shook him; the 
fierce agony of manhood was upon him. He 
scarcely felt the hand that rested so softly on 
his hair, or the lips that fluttered against his 
cheek. There would come atime when he would 
barter life itself for one of those touches. She 
was the first to break the silence. She felt 
a strange lethargy creeping over her, and she 
knew but too surely what it portended. 

‘*Go, William,” she said, ‘‘ bring me little 
Nellie, and call your parents.” 

He sprang to do her bidding. He caught the 
child from the chair where she sat silently by 
the window, the quiet, patient little thing. He 
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did not speak to his parents, but startled by his 
white face and strange manner they hurried 
after him. Even during the moment of his ab- 
sence, that change, which none can mistake who 
ever saw it once, had crept over Lois’s face—he 
would have needed no one now to tell him she 
was dying. Simon Comstock and his wife saw 
it too, and wild spasms of repentance shook their 
hard, worldly natures to their depths. As white 
almost as the dying woman, they stood beside | 
her bed, and she, patient in life, and merciful in 
death, whispered : 

‘«Good-by, father and mother !” 

Her husband laid little Nellie beside her, and 
the child crept quietly into the bosom growing 
chill so fast. The mother’s lips moved in pray- 
er—then they clung passionately for a moment 
to the white, childish brow and golden hair, and 
then—even as she stretched her hands toward 
her husband, for the last and hardest parting of 
all—they sank nerveless by her side, and little 
Nellie was motherless. 

I have no words to paint the bitterness of 
William Comstock’s agony. It blanched his 
hair and aged his face, but he made no moan. 
He said not a word, save to give the necessary 
directions for the funeral of his dead wife; and 
the murmurs of passionate tenderness and sor- 
row over the silent, clinging child in his arms, 
which no one else heard. 

And so the days went on till the day came on 
which they left her in her still grave among the 
hills. She had been beautiful in life, but never 
had she seemed half so fair as with the last and 
sweetest smile of all frozen upon her face, the 
eyes closed gently as if in sleep, and the brow so 
very white, beneath the shadowing, dusky hair. 
In her arms, close-pressed to her bosom, lay the 
little babe whose life had been only three days 
long. Not till William Comstock’s eyes should 
be covered with the death film would they cease 
to behold the awful, statue-like beauty of those 
two—his dead wife and the dead baby on her 
breast. 

Plainer than ever he seemed to see it when 
they had shut the lid of the coffin above her, 
and let it down into the open grave, where the 
snow-flakes were falling steadily. Little Nellie 
in his arms clung closer still, and cried, shudder- 


ingly, that he should not let them put her mother | 


into the ground. He clasped her to his breast 
with a quick, passionate gesture, and whispered 
something which made her silent again. And 
so they stood round the young wife’s grave— 
those who had hated, and those who had loved 
her. 


Ever since Lois’s death a half-stifled remorse 
and a vague, shuddering fear of retribution had 
lain heavy at the hearts of Simon Comstock and 
his wife. They knew not exactly how their 
punishment was to come, but they read\a sen- 
tence of doom in their son’s implacable eye. 

When the funeral was over, and they were all 
seated in the room whence the dead had been 
that day borne, with the wild courage which is 
Vot. XXV.—No. 146.—R 


born of despair the mother resolved to know 
and provoke the worst. So she took Lois’s 
name upon her lips—uttered, like Job's comfort- 
ers, some of the common platitudes of sorrow, 
and told him that time would heal the wound 
which ached so now. 

He put Nellie down from his arms as he list- 
ened, and stood up before his mother, straight 
and strong. 

There are men weak by nature and easily 
swayed—-men who are not firm or self-reliant, 
yet with a certain vein of desperation in them, 
which, when once aroused, is as long-enduring, 
as terrible, as the sternest and most well-ground- 
ed resolves of stronger men. Such was William 
Comstock—such a fierce purpose glittered in his 
hard eye, and gave a sharp, steel-like ring to his 
voice. 

‘** Not that name, mother—never dare to take 
that name upon your lips again. You killed 
her, you two-—chilled, and tortured, and goaded 
her to death; and I—I, who loved her—stood 
by and never saw it, I can never forgive my- 
self—is it likely that I shall ever forgive you? 
I will stay here, unless you choose that I should 
go—it is the fittest place for Nellie, and there is 
no need that the world should busy itself con- 
cerning our affairs. But I will never speak to 
you, save when some third party is present, or 


| business requires it—so help me God!” 


When he had said these words he took the 


' child up again in his arms, and bore her to his 


own chamber. He had spoken passionately. 
He confirmed his words with an oath, though he 


| did not confess his motive to himself, in order 


that the terror of perjury might keep him from 
any weak yielding. Knowing the weakness and 
infirmity of purpose which characterized his na- 
ture, he feared to trust himself without some 
outside support. 
The two left behind looked at each other in 
blank horror. 
‘*We are punished.” ‘The words fell slowly 
after a time from the mother’s ashen lips. ‘*‘We 
have idolized him, and now he has turned from 
us. I can not blame him. We have sinned, 
and the penalty is just. I never can forget the 
face which Lois lifted to ours a moment before 
she died. It will haunt me forever.” 
Simon Comstock was silent. He was a man 
of few words, but the blow fell on him heavily. 
He understood his son better, however, than his 
wife did; and in his heart was a vague hope that 
resentment so fierce, in such a nature, would 
sooner or later wear itself out. 
But weeks and months passed on and brought 
no change. Never, when they were alone with 
| their son, did one word more cross his lips than 
| business actually required ; never by any chance 
| did his eyes meet theirs. When guests were 
| present his manner was so courteous, so appar- 

ently unconscious of any estrangement between 

them, that it was almost beyond their endurance. 
| But there was that in his face still which told 
| even his mother that words would be wasted. 
| She did not once appeal to him. 
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They did try to wi 


father. ‘They succeeded in so far that she was 
always dutiful to them, suffered their caresses, 
and often performed for them thoughtful little 
offices of attention. To all this her father never 
objected. He would not for worlds have taught 
the child one lesson of hatred or revenge, were 
it only from an undefined feeling that her mo- 
ther would look on from the far place of her 
abode with a still human sorrow. But Nellie’s 
heart was all his. She loved him as she had 
never done during her mother’s lifetime, for now 
they were all in all to each other. He never went 
even to the grave of his dead young wife without 
her. They would sit there together hand in hand, 
in a silence drearier than tears or mourning. 

At last the child was taken sick. Scarlet 
fever was in the neighborhood, but her father 
guarded her carefully, as he thought, from con- 
tagion. Yet in spite of all precautions, one day 
he saw the fatal scarlet flushing her fair child's 
face. From the first he felt as if she were 
doomed. He watched over her incessantly him- 
self, scarcely allowing any one else to approach 
her. He longed then for his mother’s sympathy ; 
for she was his mother in spite of all, and a fond 
and loving mother to him; but he bethought 
himself anew of his oath and the wrongs of his 
dead wife, and preserved his stern silence. 

At length one night he sat as usual alone 
watching his child. To all offers of assistance 
he had replied that he needed none, and so his 
vigil was unshared. It was midnight when he 
knelt, overwhelmed by the anguish of fear, and 
uttered a wild, passionate cry to Heaven for his 
darling’s life. Was it his own overwrought 
fancy? did he hear, or only seem to hear, a 
voice falling through farthest space—a well- 
known, well-loved voice ? 

**You have forgotten to show mercy—how 
can you venture to ask it? I bade you with 
my dying breath to forgive—you have not for- 
given. You have taken away from your parents 
their child, can you hope Heaven will spare 
yours ? 
don, can you cry to Him for a blessing ?” 

That was all. It was as if, for one moment, 
Heaven had opened, and the voice he loved had 
sounded down to him through the far distance, 
and then the golden gates had rolled back upon 
their hinges, and the voice was silent for evermore 
until he should join her there. 

In that moment he knew that his vow was 


not ‘‘unto the Lord ;” that the sin would be in | 


keeping, not in breaking it; and leaving his sick 
child lying alone in the dull stupor of fever, he 
went swiftly to the room where his parents al- 
ways slept. He found them sitting together 
over the fire—it was winter again now—too 
anxious for slumber. They started when he en- 
tered with a shiver of agony, for the child had 
grown very dear to their penitent hearts, and 
they thought he had come to tell them she was 
dying. 


n Nellie’s love, those two 
poor forsaken old souls; for their hearts yearned | he stood before them, and now, as then. 
over the child now in this alienation from her 


Defying God’s law of peace and par-| 
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Once more, as on that night after the burial, 
| they 
| listened. ‘ 
| ‘Father, mother, God is chastening me 
| Lois bade me, with almost her dying breath, 
| forgive you, and I have hardened my heart 
| against you. I dare not ask Heaven's mercy 
| for my child till I have made my peace wit) 
|you. I have sinned, forgive me.” 

It is not for me to describe that hour of cop. 
| fession and pardon—the parents who humbled 
themselves in the dust, and then clung, weeping 
| tears of joy and grief and terror, to the lost soy 
| whom they had found. 
| William Comstock watched no more alone. 

Together father, mother, and son called on God, 
and He heard them. Nellie lived. 

Her illness, or the difference she witnessed in 

her father’s manner of thought and life, wrought 
| a strange change in her. When she recovered 
| she was no longer a pensive, silent child, shut- 
ting the leaves of her heart from every eye. She 
| became joyous, social, caressing—even naughty 
}and exacting sometimes—thoroughly and deli- 
| ciously human. 
She grew up to a character and a fate far other 
| than her mother’s. Joy smiled upon her life, 
and to-day the hair is white above her serene 
| forehead, and her children’s children call her 
| blessed. 





IF I COULD KNOW. 
ERMANN leaned back wearily from his 
study table, sighed, and sat in reverie for 
a long time. 

“If I could only know that fruit would come 
of all this thought and effort,” he said, breaking 
| at length into the pause with speech. ‘If | 
| could only know that the seed I am trying to 

scatter would find a lodgment in good ground.” 
He was silent again. Then a page in his 
Book of Memory was turned by an unseen hand, 
| and he read from it this passage: ‘‘In the morn- 
| ing sow thy seed, and in the evening withhold 
not thine hand; for thou knowest not whether 
will prosper, either this or that, or whether they 
both shall be alike good.” 

He sighed once more, but the sigh was faint- 
er. Then he bent to his work, writing slowly 
and with an intentness of thought that crowded 
the blood on his brain. These, among other 
sentences, came into existence: 

‘*Of what did she die? The physician's cer- 
tificate has it ‘congestion of the brain.’ But 
there be those who know better—those who, living 
in closer proximity, understand the case differ- 
ently. Was the physician deceived? Possibly. 
Nay, certainly, for all his post-mortem examin- 
ation. True, there was congestion of the brain, 
which, morbidly excited, took blood faster than 
it was able to use and return it; and this was 
the proximate cause of death—enough for the 
profession ; but the real cause lay far away be- 
| hind that, unrevealed to the eye of science. Of 
what, then, did she die? Simply of starvation! 
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Nay, do not look incredulous, nor reject the as-| late? So far the physician has failed. Medi- 
sertion. Itis true—sadly, sorrowfully true! She | cine does not reach the disease. Sea-bathing, 
died, as thousands die daily around us, of starv- | mountain air, mineral springs—all have been 
ation. tried, and still the white face grows whiter, the 
«You reject this, and with indignation. You | shrinking form more and more attenuate, the 
knew her socially and intimately, were with her | eyes sadder, the spirits more depressed. You 
frequently during her last illness, and know that | have done and are still doing all in human pow- 
she took food daily, and in sufficient quantities er to save her. No—something yet remains! 
to sustain life. But, for all this, our sweet friend | ‘Try loving words and deeds. Lay your hand, 
died of starvation. There are those who live | as of old, tenderly on her head, smooth the hair 
not by bread alone, who must have heart-food | with soft caresses; look down, with the look that 
or they can not live. Why are the cheeks of so | blessed her years ago, into her dimming eyes, 
many wives pale and wasted? The family phy- | and let them take a new lustre from your own ; 
sician, at fault, will look serious, and hint at or- | tell her that you love her, for this will do her 
ganic derangement. He will recommend change | good; she is hungering for the words —has 
of scene, exercise in the open air, more nutri- | hungered for them, oh so long and so wearily! 
tious food—all merely professional, and not | until faint with waiting. Give her the food 
touching the case. If he could prescribe love! | for lack of which she has been dying daily for 
“TI saw, long ago, that she was failing. At) years. O man! again I say be wise, ere the 
first there crept over her pure face the thinnest | days of darkness come, when it will be too late.” 
veil of shadows. Something dreamy and pen-| Hermann paused, laid down his pen, and lean- 
sive came into her eyes. She had a strange, | ed back from the table. ; 
earnest way of looking at her nusband—tender, “If I could have said all that was in my 
loving, but questioning. If she sat near him, | thought; but language is so inadequate! The 
or stood by his ‘side, she leaned a little, as if | ideas that throng my mind lose half their clear- 
drawn by an invisible attraction. I noticed, on | ness when I attempt to express them. Ah, if I 
his part, a cold, irresponsive manner—a self- | knew that even this poor work would not die— 
consciousness that held him away from all just | that it would save one life failing for lack of 
perception of her states of feeling. His thoughts | love.” 
were busy in a world where she was not present. Another leaf in his Book of Memory was 
All the while she was asking for love, and look- | turned by an unseen hand, and on it was writ- 
ing for its signs in tenderly-spoken words, in | ten: ‘‘ Cast thy bread upon the waters ; for thou 
fond caresses, in kisses not coldly given, but | shalt find it after many days.” 


burning with heart-fires. All the while she was ‘* Let it go forth,” he said, in a more cheerful 
hungering, and he kept back the full supply of | voice, rising from the table. ‘If the seed is 
food. good it will fall into good ground somewhere. 


‘** Was he estranged from her? Had love al- | Man soweth, but with God is the increase.” 
ready died? Had she failed to reach his ideal Ii went forth; and, like all good seed cast 
of a wife? Not so. He loved her—as such | from the sower’s hand, fell by the wayside, on 
self-absorbed men love their wives; was proud of | stony places, among thorns, and also into good 
her; looked into no woman’s face and thought | ground. God knew of the increase, if Hermann 
it sweeter than hers. She was making all his | did not. It was a part of his discipline to have 
life pleasant, and he felt and acknowledged it | faith and patience. 
with himself. But he was undemonstrative,as| A month or a year may have passed. It 
they say—did not express what he felt. Ah, | matters not. Truth never dies; never loses its 
that word undemonstrative, how often is it made | vitalizing force. Sitting alone, with a troubled 
to excuse mere indifference, or downright cold- | countenance, was a man scarcely yet touching 
heartedness! In fact, he was not worthy of such | the meridian of life. A periodical which had 
a wife, for he could not comprehend her nature, | engaged his attention lay half-closed on the ta- 
or, it may be, would not so rise out of his mere | ble beside him. The trouble in his face was 
selfishness as to get a clearer vision. Be that | mingled with surprise, as though he had just 
as it may, he starved her by withholding the | received a painful revelation. 
food her spirit craved with a never-dying hun- ‘* Starved to death!” There was a shiver in 
ger; and she paled and faded in his sight, wast-| his voice. ‘‘ Is that indeed possible ?” 
ing to ghostliness, and receding, until she passed Even as he said this, the door opened and a 
the yale through which none return—passed, as | woman came in, with almost noiseless feet glid- 
many wives pass year by year, killed by the ing slowly across the apartment. Her face had 
same disease. |the exhaustion and pallor that long sickness 

“‘Q man, consider and be wise, ere the days | leaves behind, and was veiled by a touching 
of darkness come, when it will be too late! Is) sadness. She did not look toward the man, but 
there a pale face in your home? Do loving | his eyes followed her as she moved about the 
eyes look at you in wistful sadness from sunken | room with an expression of deep and yearning 
orbits? \Are you in daily fear that a blast fall-| interest. After obtaining what she sought, the 
ing down suddenly will sweep to the other side | woman—still without seeming to be conscious of 
the spirit-like form which, once absent from | the man’s presence—retired to the door through 
your dwelling, will leave all its chambers deso-| which she had entered, and was passing out, 
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when the man, speaking with suppressed feel- 
ing, said, 

‘* Florence!” 

There was evidence of surprise in the woman’s 
manner as she paused and half-turned herself, 
now for the first time looking at him. 

‘¢ Florence, you are very pale to-night.” 
voice was not steady. 

What a strange, startled look came into the 
woman’s face ! 

‘*Come!” He spoke tenderly, and held forth 
one hand in invitation. ‘‘ Come, dear!” 

The woman moved away from the door, cross- | 
ing the room toward him, her eyes fixed search- 
ingly on his countenance. There was a shade 
of doubt in her manner. 

‘*Sit down.” He moved a chair close to the 
one he occupied, but a little in front, so that he 
could look at her directly, and, taking her hand 
as she approached, drew her down into it. Still 
holding her hand after she was seated, and still 
gazing at her with eyes full of interest, he said: | 

‘*Are you not so well to-night, Florence? 
You look unusually pale.” 

Her cheeks found, on the instant, unwonted 
color. Her eyes shone with the flushing of 
tears. There was a motion of her lips, but no 
words parted them. 

‘Tt hurts me, darling, to see you drooping 
about in this sad, weary way. Can nothing be 
done? Have you pain to-night?” 

The tenderness of voice was genuine. The 
man’s heart was stirring from a long, dull sleep 
—and it was time. 

**]T have no pain.” She bent forward quick- 
ly and hid her face against him, catching her 
breath and holding back a sob that was leaping 
past her throat. 

With a touch that sent “a thrill of joy along 
every awakening nerve, the man laid his hand | 
upon her head, smoothing back the hair with | 
soft caresses, then stooping over, he kissed her. 

** What does this mean, Harvey?” The wo-| 


man lifted herself all trembling, and drawing | 


back, looked in a wild, eager way into her hus- 
band’s face. 

‘What can it mean, Florence, but love? 
Are you not my pure, true-hearted wife? Oh 
that I could bring back the old light to your 
eyes, the old health to your cheeks, the old 
gladness to your heart! What can I do, Flor- 
ence?” 

‘** Love me as of old,” she answered, passion- 
ately, flinging herself on his bosom, ‘‘Oh, my 
husband! I am starving for lack of love.” 

‘* Not starving, Florence! Oh, my wife! how 
can you say this when you are the most precious 
thing I have in this world? When the fear of 
losing you forever haunts me day and night ?” 

She. raised herself again. As her face be- 
eame visible her husband saw that it was almost 
radiant. The lost sweetness and beauty were re- 
stored. 

** Am I awake or dreaming ?” she said. 

** You are awake, dear—wide awake, after a 
long nightmare,” was answered. 


The 
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‘*Perhaps I may sleep again.” Her yoicc 
fell. 

‘‘ Not if in my power to hold you away from 
enchanted ground. I may have seemed cold on 
the outside, Florence, but my heart was warm. 
It carries no image but yours. Trust me, for 
the future.” 

**Our lives, Harvey, touch the outsid 
things,” 


e of 
she answered; ‘‘and if that be cold, 
If there is 
no tenderness in the eyes and voice, if loving 
speech is withheld, how can we be sure that love 
is in the heart? ‘There may be rain enough in 
the clouds, but if it full not on the thirsty flow. 
ers they will perish. Don’t forget this, Harvey; 
and if you love me say the sweet words often, 
that my soul may have assurances and joy.” 

If Hermann could have looked on this scene 
he would have known what kind of harvests 
ripened from seed he was scattering—in doubt 
and hope—broadcast among the people, weariad 
often, and sometimes fainting. But he could 
not know. And it was as well. Self-discipline 
and strife with doubt were needed for the per- 
fecting of his life. The unrest, born of vague 
questionings as to use and duty, gave vitality to 
thought, quickened his mind for higher efforts, 
and held him to work that needed to be done. 
And it was a good work if such fruit as we have 
seen crowned many of its harvests. Faint not, 
Hermann! ‘‘In the morning sow thy seed, and 
in the evening withhold not thy hand; for thou 
knowest not whether will prosper, either this 
or that, or whether they both shall be alike 


good.” 
Zoo . 





THE DEAD-LETTER OFFICE. 
F the governmental Departments at Wash- 
ington there is none with which the whole 
people are so closely connected as the General 
Post-Office. From this great centre stretch out 
and ramify in every direction, up and down and 
across the continent, ten thousand channels of 
intelligence, reaching, not only the great marts 
of commerce and the seats of learning, but the 
lowliest hamlet and the humblest cabin of the 
backwoodsman. With the greater diffusion of 
learning and general intelligence there is an in- 
creased demand for greater freedom of inter- 
course. People do not care so much whether 
the tariff adds five or ten cents to the cost of 
each pound of coffee, for they can do without it 
altogether if necessary; but their messages of 
business or pleasure must be carried with speed 
and delivered with certainty, or they will make 
a tumult about it at once. ‘The newspaper, too, 
has become a popular necessity, and the man 
who does not take one is considered as living 
just beyond the pale of modern civilization. 
The newspaper is ‘‘ daily bread” to the minds of 
the million, and if flood or tempest should delay 
its coming any amount of hard thoughts and 
open abuse is heaped upon postmasters and mail 

carriers. 

The present Postmaster-General has won the 
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just plaudits of the people and the press for the | 
ability and efficiency with which he has man- | 
aged and improved the complicated machinery 

of this Department. Soon after he assumed con- | 
trol of the postal affairs of the country the whole | 
system was interrupted or temporarily destroyed 
by the rebellion, in all the territory of the se- 
ceded States and portions of the border States. 
This necessarily imposed some heavy losses upon 
the Department, and caused considerable em- 
barrassment foratime. The wisdom and energy 
of the Postmaster-General, however, have al- 
ready relieved the system from these difficulties. 
Among other efforts to increase the efficiency 
and general usefulness of the Department under 
the present Administration, is the plan to lessen 
the number of ‘* dead-letters” by returning them, 
as far as practicable, to the writers. 

An hour’s visit to the Dead-Letter Office un- 
der the courteous guidance and instruction of 
the ‘* Third Assistant Postmaster-General,” wil! 
sw us why letters become “ dead,” and how 
they are brought to life again. The room where 
the first operation is performed upon the defunct 
missives is occupied by some twelve or fifteen 
clerks, and the appearance is strongly suggestive 
of an old-fashioned husking match. Huge piles 
of letters, that have come from every point of 
the compass and almost every country in the 
world, are lying upon the tables, and the opera- 
tives are very busy inspecting and classifying 
them according to their character or value. 
Each clerk makes five classes of the letters as he 


opens them. 


First, and most valuable, are the ‘‘ money let- 
ters,” containing bank-notes or coin to the amount 
of one dollar or more. Whenever a letter of 
this description is opened, the contents are ex- 
amined and immediately returned to the en- 
velope, upon which the clerk indorses the amount 
and kind of money within, subscribing his own 
name or initials. A careful record is made up 
of all such letters, and they are then passed into 
the hands of a chief clerk, whose business it is 
to return them to the writers with proper instruc- | 
tions to the deputy postmasters to deliver the | 
money and take receipts for it. The greatest | 
care and vigilance is exercised in this branch of | 
the business, and there is scarcely a possibility 
that a valuable letter which has once reached 
the Dead-Letter Office should fail of getting | 
back, either to the writer or to the person origin- | 
ally addressed, provided that either of them can 
be found or heard of at the address given in the | 
letter. The daily average of money now found | 
is about two hundred dollars. Last year more | 
than fifty thousand dollars was returned to the 
owners through this office. Sometimes money | 
is inclosed in an envelope without any letter ac- | 
companying it, or, what is just as bad, without | 
any proper signature. In such cases another 
effort is made to reach the person to whom it | 
was addressed, and failing in this the money is | 
deposited at the Department to be delivered to | 


the rightful owner whenever he shall come for- | 
| mained there several months. 


ward and establish his claim. 


The second class of letters made by the clerks 
are technically called ‘‘ minors,” and contain 
notes of hand, drafts, checks, bills of exchange, 
deeds, mortgages, insurance policies, and other 
papers that are or may become representatives 
of money value; and besides these a great vari- 
ety of articles of more or less value, including 
jewelry, pictures, ete. All letters of this class 
are re-enveloped and indorsed by the clerks who 
open them, and, after being carefully registered, 
are sent to another office to be returned to the 
owners. 

Many letters are received at the Department 
making anxious inquiries for money or valuables 
sent through the mail and known to have failed 
in reaching the persons addressed. These let- 
ters can not expedite their return. ‘The lost 
letter must remain two months advertised at the 
local office before it is sent to Washington, and 
then it must be found before it can be returned 
to the owner. Formerly there was quite a col- 


| lection of curiosities at the Department, com- 


posed of articles found in dead-letters without 
any one toclaim them. This has been dispensed 
with, and every letter containing any thing of 
value is returned to the owner if it is at all prac- 
ticable. 

The third class of letters consists of such as 
contain stamps, coin in less sums than one dol- 
lar, receipts for money or property, legal docu- 
ments, etc. These, being of less value, are not 
formally registered with a description of their 


| contents, but a special clerk devotes his time to 


returning them to the owners. 

Last, but not least in number of the preserved 
letters, are those which contain no valuable in- 
closure, but are so dated and signed that it is 
possible to return them to the writers. The 
Department is now acting upon the conviction 
that persons would rather pay postage to get 
back their lost letters, though of little import- 
ance, and thus know that they were not received 
by the persons addressed, than to have them de- 
stroyed. As these letters pass twice through the 
mail, coming to and returning from the Dead- 
Letter Office, a law of Congress authorizes double 
postage upon’ them, ‘These letters constitute 
about one half of all the dead-letters returned to 
the General Post-Office. The other half of this 
great multitude of stray epistles is composed of 
such as are not dafed at any post-town or office 
(the post-mark itself being frequently illegible), 
and have no proper signature. These, and some 
others of an utterly worthless class, are first torn 
to shreds by a machine, to render them illegible, 
and then sold to the paper-makers. There are 
now about thirty clerks engaged in opening and 
returning dead-letters. They dispose of from 
ten to tweive thousand a day, amounting to sev- 
eral millions in the course of a year. 

It is pertinent to ask the question, why do so 
many letters fail to reach the persons to whom 
they are addressed? It is evidently no fault of 
the mail-carriers, for each dead-letter has been 
to the office to which it was directed, and re- 
Is it because our 
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people are so migratory in their habits that they 
can not remain stationary long enough to have 
a letter delivered through the mail? This prin- 
ciple accounts for it in part, but there are many 
other causes. Thousands of letters are directed 
to the wrong post-office by the writer, who mere- 
ly guesses that he is sending it to the right one. 
Other thousands have the name of the party ad- 
dressed so imperfectly written that the owner of 
the letter himself could not tell that it belonged 
to him. Others have the name of the State so 
imperfectly written that the letters are quite as 
likely to go in the wrong direction as the right. 
It is better generally to avoid abbreviations and 
write the name of a State in full, thus prevent- 
ing the possibility of going in the wrong direc- 
tion. We have seven States— Maine, Massa- 
chusetts, Maryland, Michigan, Minnesota, Mis- 
souri, and Mississippi—beginning with M. The 


abbreviations of these States imperfectly writ- | 


ten will frequently send a letter two or three 
thousand miles in the wrong direction. 

But one of the most active causes in the pro- 
duction of dead-letters at present is the exist- 
ence of the war. The Union army, of more 
than half a million of men, is composed, to a 
large extent, of those who have left homes, fa- 
thers, mothers, wives, or sweet-hearts to fight 
the battles of the Republic. Most of these men 
can and do write letters at short intervals to 
friends and relatives, and, owing to the changes 
that are constantly going on in society, many of 


them fail to reach the desired destination, and | 
after a few months turn up in the dead-letter | 
The 
confusion and changes of residence in the Border | 
Every | 


office to be consigned to the paper-mill. 


States contribute to the same result. 
effort which administrative ability can suggest 
is being made to lessen the number of ‘‘ dead- 
letters; and with the returu of peace and 
the restoration of the Union, their number will 


be reduced to a very small per-centage upon 
the countless millions that are sent through the 
mail, 

If you wish your letter to reach its destination, 
or, failing to find the person to whom it js sent, 
to be returned, you can secure this, almost hoe. 
yond the possibility of failure, by observing the 
following directions : 

1. Direct the letter legibly, writing the name 
of the person to whom it is sent, his town, coun. 
ty, if possible, and State, upon the envelope, It 
is well also to repeat this either at the head or 
foot of the letter itself. If he is to be found 
there, the letter will reach him almost without 
fail. 

2. At the head of the letter write your own 
address—town, county, and State in full. It is 
not enough to give the town merely, for there 
are so many places of the same name in differ. 
ent counties and States that this alone gives no 
sufficient clew to the one in question. If your 
letter is dated merely ‘‘ Jackson,” how can the 
| office know which of the 150 ‘‘ Jacksons” in the 

country has the honor of being your residence? 
Then sign your name clearly at the end. If you 
indulge in a fancy signature, which only your- 
self and the teller of the bank where you keep 
your funds can read, do not use it. The Office 
has not the pleasure of your personal acquaint- 
ance, and has no means of identifying your caba- 
listic signature. Write your name in full. It 
is not sufficient to sign ‘* Your affectionate broth- 
er Bob,” or ‘‘ your own loving Maggie.” For 
all the office can know there are in your town a 
score of ‘‘ Bobs” and ‘‘ Maggies” just as ‘ affec- 
tionate” and “loving” as you are. If you ob- 
serve these directions, and the letter fails to 
reach the person for whom it was intended, you 
will, in due time, receive it through the Dead- 
Letter Office, provided always that you have not 
in the mean while changed your residence. 





Monthly Recort of Current Events. 


UNITED STATES. 

HE capture of New Orleans proves to have been 

one of the most brilliant exploits of modern 
warfare. The brief mention made of it in our last 
Record was drawn wholly from Southern sources, 
our own official reports not having come to hand. 
We are now able to furnish a resumé of the whole 
series of operations.. Our fleet, the largest ever as- 
sembled under the American flag, consisted of 8 
steamships, 16 gun-boats, and 21 mortar schooners, 
45 sail in all, carrying 286 guns, The whole fleet 
was commanded by Flag-officer D. S. Farragut; the 
mortar-vessels being under the special command of 
Commodore David D. Porter. This fleet entered the 
Mississippi, and ascending about 25 miles reached 
Forts Jackson and St. Philip, on opposite sides of the 
river, about 75 miles below the city. Here a chain 
had been thrown across the river; this, with the 
forts, the steam-rams, and gun-boats, had been sup- 
posed, as afterward appeared, to be quite sufficient 
to protect New Orleans from any possibility of at- 
tack. Yet it had been announced that the whole 


course of the river above the forts was guarded by 


batteries and intrenchments. The bombardment of 
these forts was opened on the 18th of April. This 
continued for six days. As afterward appeared great 
damage was done to the forts, although the vigor 
of their fire was not sensibly diminished. _Fire-rafts 
were sent down in hopes to destroy our fleet. These 
were found to be useless, They were quietly taken 
in hand, towed ashore, and suffered to burn out. At 
length Commodore Farragut determined to pass the 
forts and proceed to the attack of New Orleans. At 
two o'clock on the morning of the 24th the steamers 
and gun-boats destined for the expedition received 
the signal to advance. They were formed into two 
columns; that on the right under Commodore Farra- 
gut, that on the left under Captain Theodorus Bailey. 
| There were in all 16 steamers and gun-boats, two of 
| the latter, however, did not succeed in passing the 
| forts. They were soon discovered, and a furious fire 
| was opened upon them from the forts, which was re- 

plied to with vigor, the vessels, meanwhile, pressing 
jon. The Varuna, Captain Charles 8. Boggs, having 
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ssed the forts, found itself the leading vessel and 
surrounded by a squadron of hostile steamers; to 
each of them in passing a broadside was given ; four 
of these were thus driven on shore and left in flames. 
The Varuna was badly cat up in this combat, but 
thus far no one on board had been injured. The 
Varuna then engaged a vessel of the enemy iron- 
clad about the bow, so that shot were of no use 
against that part. The rebel attempted to butt the 
Varuna, which in turn endeavored to reach his vul- 
nerable points. The rebel succeeded in his effort ; 
but in so doing exposed his side, receiving a broad- 
side which crippled his engine and set him on fire. 
The Varuna was also set on fire and the flames were 
with difficulty extinguished. At this moment an- 
other iron-clad steamer bore down upon the doomed 
Varuna, struck her heavily, and backed off for an- 
other blow. Seeing destruction inevitable, Captain 
Boggs so manceuvred that when the second blow was 
received, the unprotected side of the enemy was ex- 
posed. The blow crushed in the side of the Varuna 
leaving her in a sinking condition ; but her fire, the 
last of which was delivered as her decks went under 
water, drove her enemy on shore in flames. The 
sinking Varuna was run on shore, her wounded safe- 


ly landed, and her crew taken off by boats from the | 


squadron. In this sharp fight she had destroyed six 
of the vessels of the enemy.—Meanwhile the steam- 
er Brooklyn, Captain Craven, had lost sight of the 
remainder of the fleet in the darkness, and while un- 
der the fire of Fort Jackson found herself butted by 
the Confederate ram J/anassas, which had been re- 
lied upon to sweep our fleet from the river. No 
great damage was done, and the ram soon disap- 
peared to meet its fate from another vessel. A few 
minutes later the Brook/yn was attacked by a large 
steamer, which was disposed of by a single broad- 
side. Immediately after she found herself abreast 
of Fort St. Philip ; pouring in a volley the guns of 
the fort were silenced, and the steamer passed on 
and encountered several gun-boats of the enemy, 
flinging into them broadsides of grape with terrible 
effect. The Brooklyn, fighting alone, was under fire 
an hour and a half and suffered severely, losing 8 
men killed and 26 wounded.—The Hartford, Com- 


modore Farragut’s flag-ship, had a narrow escape. | 


A fire-raft came down upon her accompanied by the 
ram Manassas. The rigging of the Hartford caught 
fire, and the steamer grounded at the same time. 
The ram was at this moment engaged by another 
vessel, and hauled off; the fire was extinguished, 
and the Hartford was got afloat, having been badly 
cut up.—The steamer Mississippi had the honor of 
having given the finishing blow to the Manassas, a 
little further up the river, chasing her on shore where 


she was deserted by her crew, and drifted down the | 


river on fire and fast sinking. 

The forts being passed and the Confederate fleet 
destroyed, there was no serious obstacle in the way 
of approaching New Orleans. Two works known 


as the Chalmette batteries opened fire, but they were | 
speedily silenced. As the fleet approached the city | 
the vessels loaded with cotton were set on fire, and | 


the sugar in the city was destroyed by order of Gen- 
eral Lovell: the amount of property thus destroyed 


is estimated at eight or ten millions of dollars. | 
Coming in front of the city, a demand was made for | 
its surrender, which was sullenly complied with, as | 


noted in our last Record. A detachment was sent 
to take possession of the defenses above the city, 
erected to prevent our approach down the river. At 
Carrolton, eight miles above New Orleans, a formid- 


able work was found. A portion of the fleet was 
then sent up the river, capturing Baton Rouge on 
the way. Our intelligence from this comes wholly 
through Sovthern sources. At the latest dates it 
had reachec Vicksburg, 400 miles above New Or- 
leans, had demanded the surrender of the city, un- 
der pain of bombardment if this demand was not 
complied with. 

Meanwhile forts Jackson and St. Philip had been 
passed, but not captured, by Commodore Farragut’s 
expedition. Commodore Porter, in command of the 
mortar fleet, demanded the surrender of these forts 
immediately after the passage of the fleet. They 
were rendered of no use to the enemy after the cap- 
ture of New Orleans, and on the 28th of April the 
commander decided to comply with the summons, 
The garrisons had made a brave defense, and the 
honors of war were accorded to them, the officers be- 
ing allowed to retain their side-arms, and the men 
were released on parole. The surrender included 
that of the three remaining steamers and a formida- 
ble iron battery which had been sent down from 
New Orleans in an unfinished condition. While 
the articles of capitulation were being drawn up, 
this battery was towed out into the stream, set fire 
to, and sent adrift toward our vessels. She blew 
up in the stream, doing no harm beyond wounding 
one of their own men in Fort St. Philip, though had 
the explosion taken place near our vessels, they 
would have all been destroyed. Possession having 
been taken of the forts, the remaining steamers of 
the Confederate fleet were taken in hand. They 
surrendered on demand, unconditionally, and as a 
punishment for the treacherous attempt to blow up 
our fleet while negotiations for surrender were going 
on under a flag of truce, the crews were put in close 
confinement. Fort Jackson was found to be a total 
ruin from the severe fire to which it had been ex- 
posed.—Our loss in the whole series of operations 
resulting in the capture of New Orleans was only 36 
killed and 123 wounded. That of the enemy was 
very severe, the boats which were sunk carrying 
down with them their entire crews. It is estimated 
that they lost from 1000 to 1500 men, besides sev- 
eral hundred prisoners. 

General Butler, after the surrender of the forts, 
went up the river to New Orleans, and took formal 
possession of the city, which was, on the Ist of May, 
placed under martial law; the circulation of Confed- 
erate notes was prohibited ; women who publicly in- 
stlt our troops were ordered to be sent to the cala- 
boose as loose characters; the newspapers were 
placed under strict surveillance; and, finally, the 
functions of the local government were vested in the 
military authorities. 

While the lower course of the Mississippi was thus 
wrested from the Confederates, important operations 
were going on in its upper waters. After the aban- 
donment of Island No. 10, the next strong point of 
the enemy was Fort Wright (known also as Fort 
Pillow), about 50 miles above Memphis, the only 
remaining place of any importance above New Or- 
leans. This point had been watched rather than 
formally attacked by our gun-boats, under command 
of Captain Davis, who had succeeded to the com- 
mand of our flotilla, temporarily vacated by Com- 
modore Foote, who was disabled by a severe wound 
| received in a previous engagement. Here also were 
| gathered the entire Confederate gun-boats and rams 
|on the Mississippi, except those at New Orleans. 
| On the 8th of May the Confederate flotilla cams up 
| the river and made a violent attack upon our ves- 
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sels—eight of their gun-boats, four being provided 


with rams, assaulting our fleet. After a sharp con- 
flict of an hour they retired, losing three of their 
boats, blown up and sunk. The siege of the fort 
was continued until the 3lst, when it was discov- 
ered that it had been abandoned, the guns being 
carried off, and all supplies and munitions destroyed. 
Our fleet then dropped down toward Memphis, which 
was reached on the evening of June 5. 


boats, was concentrated in front of the city, prepared 
to meet our fleet. Early on the morning of the 6th 
the fight commenced. The action lasted an hour 
anda half. The result was that seven of the eight 
Confederate boats were taken or destroyed, only one 
escaping by superior speed. This was a conflict of 
vessels, in which ours were manifestly superior. 
The only casualty on our side was the wounding of 
Colonel Ellet, commander of the ram fleet, by a pistol- 
shot early in the action. 
abled in the fight. Immediately after the battle Com- 
modore Davis dispatched a message to the Mayor of 


Memphis, saying, ‘‘I have respectfully to request | 


that you will surrender the city of Memphis to the 
authority of the United States.” To this request 
the Mayor replied that the civil authorities had no 
means of defense, and that the city was in the hands 
of the Union forces. Memphis and New Orleans 
having thus been captured, it may safely be assumed 
that, as we write, the whole Mississippi, from its 
source to its mouth, is in the hands of the National 
Government. 

Corinth, the Confederate strong-hold of the West, 
has been evacuated almost without a struggle. For 
nearly two months after the great battle of Shiloh 
General Halleck had been advancing upon the ene- 


my, slowly but surely, fortifying each step in ad- | 


vance, and making ready roads for retreat in case of 
reverse. At the close of May our lines were close to 
the enemy’s works ; but on the 30th of the month, 


when every thing was in readiness for an assault in | 


force, it was discovered that Corinth had been evac- 
uated. The movement had evidently been going on 
for some days, for every thing of value had been car- 
ried away or destroyed. At the distance of a fort- 
night we have no entirely reliable accounts of the 
direction of the retreat of the great army of General 
Beauregard. It is conjectured by some that the 
movement has been going on for some time, and that 
a considerable part of his troops had been sent to 
strengthen the Confederate army at Richmond. This, 
however, rests upon mere conjecture. On the 4th 
of June General Halleck telegraphed that General 
Pope, with 40,000 men, was thirty miles south of 
Corinth, pressing the enemy hard, and that he had 
taken 10,000 prisoners and deserters, with 15,000 
stand of arms; and a week later he announced that 
the enemy had fallen back to Tusilla, 50 miles from 
Corinth by railroad, General Beauregard being at 
Okelona ; their loss from casualties, desertions, and 
captures was estimated at from 20,000 to 30,000. 
These, however, are mere reports, which still re- 
main to be verified. 

The evacuation of Yorktown was followed by the 
surrender of Norfolk to a small force sent from Fort- 
ress Monroe under General Wool. This took place 
on the 10th of May ; the Confederate troops under 
General Huger abandoning the place on the previous 
day, after having destroyed the navy-yard, formerly 


the largest in the United States. The Union forces, | 


before reaching the city, were met by the Mayor 
and other officials, with whom articles of capitula- 


The entire | 
Confederate flotilla, consisting of eight rams and gun- | 


One of our rams was dis- | 
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tion were agreed upon. Immediately after the sur. 
render of Norfolk came the abandonment of the Con. 
| federate works at Craney Island, and the destruction 
| of the famous steamer Merrimac, or Virginia, Aft. 
er her encounter with the Monitor she had been taken 
to Norfolk, repaired, and provided with heavier oyd- 
|nance. She subsequently had been stationed at the 
mouth of the river, guarding it, and threatening oyr 
vessels in Hampton Roads, without, however, mak- 
ing any attack. It is now apparent that there yas 
| something defective about her. After Norfolk was 
taken she had no place of refuge. According to tle 
report of Commodore Tatnall, who had been placed 
in command of her, the James River pilots assured 
him that if she were lightened she might be taken 
| up to Richmond ; but when her armament had bee 
thrown overboard, and she was no longer in fighting 
condition, they said that she still drew too much 
water to ascend the river. There was then no al- 
ternative but to destroy her to prevent her from fall- 
ing into ourhands. So on the 12th of May she was 
| abandoned and set on fire, and shortly after blew up. 
Our forces, meanwhile, have experienced two se- 
vere reverses, A naval expedition, consisting of the 
Monitor, Galena, Naugatuck, and some other ves- 
sels, were sent up the James River to operate against 
Richmond. Approaching within a few miles of tho 
city, the river was found barricaded, and defended 
by Fort Darling, situated on a high bluff, from 
which a plunging fire was poured upon our vessels, 
The Galena, which was plated with about two and 
| a half inches of iron, suffered severely, and the 100- 
pound gun of the Naugatuck burst early in the fight ; 
the Ionitor, though repeatedly struck, was wholly 
uninjured. But none of our vessels were able to 
elevate their guns so as to bear upon the works on 
the bluff. The fleet was forced to withdraw. This 
took place on the 15th of May. 
Of much more apparent consequence was the de- 
feat of our division, under General Banks, in the 
Valley of the Shenandoah. Banks had advanced for 
100 miles up this valley, driving the enemy befor 
him beyond Strasburg. At this point the greater 
part of his troops were withdrawn from him in order 
to strengthen other divisions, particularly that of 
M‘Dowell, so that he had left barely 5000 men. 
The Confederate General Jackson had collected a 
force, estimated at more than 20,000 men, with which 
he fell unexpectedly upon the division of Banks thus 
weakened. The first attack was made, May 23, upon 
the advance, consisting mainly of a Maryland regi- 
ment, under Colonel Kenly, stationed at Front Roy- 
al, numbering about 900 men. This body, after a 
sharp resistance, was overpowered, the greater por- 
tion being either killed or captured. Jackson then 
advanced upon Strasburg, where the main body un- 
der Banks was stationed. Banks retreated, being 
hotly pursued, and attacked at Middletown and 
Winchester, but finally succeeded in reaching the 
Potomac, which he crossed on the 25th, having 
| marched 53 miles, 35 in one day, subject to constant 
attacks on front, rear, and flanks, by which he suf- 
| fered considerable loss. The retreat was skillfully 
conducted, and of the whole train, consisting of nearly 
500 wagons, all but about 50 were saved. This sud- 
den movement of Jackson, whose force was greatly 
exaggerated, produced great alarm in Washington. 
It was surmised that a large part of the Confederate 
army at Richmond had been secretly dispatched to 
the Shenandoah, with the design of attacking the 
capital and carrying the war into the Free States. 
| Telegraphic dispatches were sent to Pennsylvania, 
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New York, and New England, demanding additional 
regiments at once. These orders were complied with 
ou the spot. The order reached New York at 11 
o'clock on Sunday night, and at 9 on Monday morn- 


ing the New York Seventh started for Washington, | 


followed almost immediately by other regiments. 
Jackson, however, advanced only as far as the Po- 

tomac, and immediately began to fall back. 
mean time Frémont set out from the westward, by 
foreed marches through the mountains, with the 
hope of cutting off the retreat. In this he was un- 
successful, but succeeded in coming up with the rear 
of the enemy at Strasburg on the Ist of June; Jack- 
son hurried on in his retreat. He was overtaken on 
8th at Cross Keys, near Harrisonburg, drawn up in 
line of battle, and strongly posted. Here a sharply 
contested action took place, in which Jackson was 
worsted. Our loss is estimated at 125 killed and 
500 wounded. That of the enemy was much great- 
er. General Frémont reports, on the following day, 
that 500 of their dead and many wounded were found 
on the battle-field. 


to Port Republic on the Shenandoah. Here a de- 


In the | 





Hanover Court House, 16 miles north of Richmond, 
on the 27th. A detachment from General Porter's 
army corps was sent here to cut off the communica- 
tions with the city by the Fredericksburg Railroad. 
This was successfully accomplished, after a sharp 
fight, in which our loss, in kiiled, wounded, and 
missing, is stated to have been 53 killed and 326 
wounded and missing. That of the enemy is repre- 
sented to have been 1000, including some 500 pris- 
oners. We buried 100 of their dead upon the field. 
—In the mean time portions of our army had crossed 
the Chickahominy, and at the close of the month 
the extreme advance was within about five miles of 
Richmond. This position, which was near a place 
henceforth to be known as Fairoaks, was held on 


| the 31st of May by about 6000 men under General 


Casey. At this time a furious storm arose, which 
swelled the Chickahominy and flooded the swamps, 


| apparently cutting off the connection between our 


Jackson continued his retreat | 


tachment from General Shields’s corps had just reach- | 


ed; this was attacked by Jackson, and forced back 
upon the main bedy, when the enemy in turn fell 
back, and continued his retreat, apparently upon 
Charlottesville. Banks in the mean time recrossed 
the Potomac, and advanced to his former position. 
In the Southern Department important measures 
are in progress. Pensacola has been evacuated, and 
Galveston, Mobile, Savannah, and Charleston, are 
threatened with attack. General Hunter, who 





commands this Department, on the 9th of May is- | 


sued an order stating that the States of Georgia, 
Florida, and South Carolina, having been placed un- 
der martial law, and ‘‘slavery end martial law in a 


free country being altogether incompatible, the per- | 


sons in these three States heretofore held as slaves 


are therefore declared forever free.”—President Lin- | 
| Joseph Johnston, the senior General of the army, 


coln thereupon issued a proclamation that this order 
of General Hunter was unauthorized by the Govern- 
ment ; 
freeing the slaves in any State; and that this order 
of General Hunter was void.——Hon. Edward Stan- 
ly, formerly of North Carolina, has been appointed 
Military Governor of that State. 
his purpose to carry into effect the laws of the State, 


He announced | 


| who was wounded on the first day. 
that no officer has authority to issue an order | 


among which is one forbidding the instruction of ne- | 


groes; he consequently ordered the schools which 
had been opened for contrabands to be discontinued. 

The main interest of the month has been directed 
toward our grand army under General M‘Clellan, 
which has steadily advanced upon Richmond. In 


our last Record we noted the evacuation of Yorktown | 


on the 4th of May, and the sharp action at Williams- 
burg on the 6th. The enemy retreated in good or- 


forces on the two sides of the stream. Taking ad- 
vantage of this, the enemy made an attack in force. 
Casey’s force was driven back in considerable confu- 
sion, losing their guns and baggage. The retreat 
was checked by Heintzelman and Kearney, who 
were on that side of the river; at the same time 
Sumner succeeded in bringing acress Sedgwick’s and 
Richardson's divisions, who drove back the enemy 
at the point of the bayonet, and recovered all the 
ground that had been lost. On the following morn- 
ing the enemy attempted to renew the conflict, but 
were every where repulsed, and fell back within 
their lines. Our loss in this action—which is next 
after that of Shiloh, the most destructive thus far 
during the war—is stated in the official report to 
have been 890 killed, 3627 wounded, 1222 missing— 
a total of 5739. General M‘Clellan claims this as a 
very decided victory. The attack was made in great 
force, with every favoring circumstance, by the 
flower of the Confederate troops. Jefferson Davis 
was present during a part of the engagement, and 


Davis, on the 
2d of June, issued an order complimenting his troops 
for the gallantry which they displayed.—As we close 
our Record, on the 13th of June, the two great armies 
lie opposite to each other, face to face, almost within 
cannon-shot of the Confederate capital, for the pos- 
session of which a fierce struggle is daily anticipated. 
Of the comparative strength of the armies no posi- 
tive account can be given; although it is supposed 

| that the enemy outnumber us, while we are pre- 
sumed to have the advantage in respect to condition, 

| discipline, and equipments; they however having 
the counterbalancing advantage of a position chosen 
by themselves and strongly fortified. 
MEXICO. 
The French troops which, after the withdrawal 


der upon Richmond, carrying nearly all of their arms | of the Spanish and British forces, had been supposed 


and munitions, our army slowly following. By the 
20th of May they had mainly reached the Chicka- 
hominy, a small river flowing through a swampy 
tract, at a distance of from 6 to 15 miles from Rich- 
mond, on the opposite side of which, covering the 


city, the enemy seem resolved to make a stand for | 


the defense of their capital, which they declare is te 
be held to the last extremity. Our forces have been | 


to be pushing without danger of serious opposition 
upon the capital, appear to have suffered a severe 
| defeat near Puebla, on 5th of May. The reports of 
| the Mexican commanders must be received with cau- 
| tion; but according to them, General Lorencz with 
4000 men attacked the Mexicans, and were totally 
defeated with the loss of half of their number, the 
| Mexicans Josing comparativelyfew. This is hardly 


mainly delayed on the éastern side, owing to the | | credible, since the same account says that a renewed 
necessity of ‘constructing roads and bridges to cross | attack was anticipated on the following day ; which, 
the river and swamps. Continual skirmishing, | however, did not take place, the French taking up 


amounting in some cases to battles of considerable the retreat followed by the Mexicans. 
The most ienpertant be sure, however, that the French have met with a 


of these during the month of May took place at | repulse. 


importance, have taken place. 


It appears to 
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EUROPE. 

American affairs still continue to engross the great- 
er share of public attention. The distress in Great 
Britain, France, and in a less degree on the Conti- | 
nent, arising from the scarcity of cotton and the di- | 
minished demand for manufactures, is great and in- | 
creasing. ‘The British and French press, which is | 
mainly hostile to the United States, teems with arti- | 
cles underrating our successes, prophesying the utter 
impossibility of putting down the insurrection, and | 
reiterating the statement that the French Emperor | 
is about to interfere on the side of the South, and | 
that the British Government will join in the inter- | 
ference.—The recent visit to Richmond of M. Mer- | 
cier, the French Minister at Washington, has given | 
rise to an abundance of surmise in Europe as well | 
as in this country; but nothing authentic as to | 
its object has been made public. The fact, how- | 
ever, that it was made with the assent of our Gov- | 
ernment, and that the Minister on his return was 
greeted by the President and Secretary of State, 
seems to be a satisfactory assurance that it had no 
purport hostile to us.—If any purpose existed on the 
part of the Governments of Europe to interfere, or 
even to acknowledge the independence of the South- 
ern Confederacy, as a matter of fact, it must have 
been formed since the close of March, or at least have 
been wholly unexpected by the Commissioners sent 
to Europe to endeavor to effect this very object. On 
the 21st of March, Mr. Rost, one of these Commis- 
sioners, addressed a report from Madrid to the Gov- 
ernment at Richmond, giving a full account of the 
results of the Commission. This document fell into 
our hands, and has been published by the authority 
of the Secretary of State. The main points as nar- 
rated by Mr. Rost are, that the interviews between 
Messrs. Mason and Slidell and M. Thouvenel, the 
French Minister, had “led to no result. The Em- 
peror Napoleon considered the disruption of the Amer- 
ican Union and of its rising navy as a great misfor- 
tune to France, and was of late inclined to hope that 
it might be reconstructed, and further, that he would 
under no circumstances incur the enmity of the North 
by taking the lead in recognizing the Southern Con- 
federacy.” The prospect as to Great Britain was, 
according to Mr. Rost, still less favorable. ‘‘The 
present Administration was to a great extent com- 
posed of Abolitionists, and wanted the support of the 
Abolition faction for its maintenance in power, de- 
luding itself at the same time with the vain hope 
that if the civil war was protracted, and the cultiva- 
tion of cotton ceased, in whole or in part, the mo- 
nopoly of that staple would pass from the Confederate 
States to India, as a compensation for the present suf- 
ferings of the British manufacturing population.”— 
Mr. Rost’s special mission was to Spain, and in an 
interview with Sefior Calderon Collantes, the Minis- 
ter for Foreign Affairs, he endeavored to secure the 
recognition of the Confederacy by Spain, independ- 
ent of the other Powers. He argued that it was 
“ for her interest that North America should be pos- 
sessed by two great powers, who should balance each 





other ;” that the South, from similarity of institu. 
tions and habits, was the natural ally of Spain ; that 
her independence secured, she with Spain and Brazil 
all slaveholding powers, *‘ would have the monopoly 
of the system of labor which alone could make inter. 
tropical America and the regions adjoining to it ayai)- 
able for the uses of man. Nothing could give 
idea of the career of prosperity which would thus be 
opened.”—Sefior Collantes, according to Mr. Rost, 
was quite assured that on the question of secession 
the right was wholly with the South; and he bp. 
lieved that she would succeed ‘‘ provided the peopl 
could stand the privations which a protracted cop. 
test would bring upon them ;” but the question was 
one of fact ‘‘ whether the South had the power to 
maintain herself against the efforts of her opponent, 
and thus far she had not made that proof, and fur- 
ther time must elapse before the Queen’s Govern- 
ment could recognize her.” He then alluded to the 
fact that all the expeditions against Cuba had sailed 
from Southern ports, and intimated that in case the 
South became a strong power her first attempt at 
conquest would be made upon that island. Mr. 
Rost endeavored to convince him that formerly both 
the North and the South had wanted Cuba; the first 
for the profits of its trade, the second in order to 
make of it three new slave States, which “ would 
for a time have equalized the power of the free and 
slaveholding States in the United States Senate. 
That with the reconstruction of the Union the mo- 
tive of the South would necessarily revive, but it 
does not now, and never will again exist, provided 
that the independence of the Confederate States is 
recognized and securely established.”—These argu- 
ments of Mr. Rost were unavailing. He could gain 
no satisfaction from the Spanish Minister, and in con- 
clusion gives it as his opinion that Spain ‘ would not 
act separately from France and England ; and that 
nothing was to be expected from any of them until 
the Northern Government is ready to treat with us 
as an independent Power.” Such being his view of 
the state of affairs, Mr. Rost suggests that it is not 
‘consistent with the dignity of the Confederate 
Government to keep abroad commissioners who are 
under no circumstances to be received or listened 
to.” 

The London Exhibition opened on the 1st of May. 
Its success thus far seems to have fallen short of what 
was anticipated. The reconstruction of the navy, 
by sheathing vessels with heavy iron is pushed rapid- 
ly forward. Three-deckers are being cut down to 
batteries, with turrets for the guns, aceording to the 
plans of Captain Coles. Immense ships like the 
Warrior seem to be tacitly acknowledged to be an 
expensive failure.—Meanwhile the Defense Com- 
mission, while recognizing the importance of iron- 
eased ships and batteries, have unanimously reported 
that fortifications must continue to form an essential 
feature of the defenses of the country.——For a gen- 
eral resumé of the affairs of Italy and other parts of 
Europe, we refer to the Editor’s Foreign Bureau, on 
subsequent pages of this Magazine. 
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an 





Literary 


Mr. 
Trollope needs no introduction to the American pub- 
lic. One of the half-dozen clever living novelists, 
he has shown the possession of the power of keen 
perception of character; a traveler for ycars over 


Yorth America, By ANTHoxy TROLLOPE. 


~ ) fi : 

Patees. 
all those parts of the world sufficiently civilized to 
be covered by the net-work of the British Post- 
office, he has got rid of the thoroughly insular pre)- 
udice which measures every thing by its conformity 
to or disagreement with English habits and man- 
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ners. To be sure, he thinks an E nglishman of mid- 
dle age, sound digestion, comfortable income, and 
fair position—like himself—the luckiest and best | 
man on earth, But as all men can not have all | 
these blessings, he is quite ready to see what else | 
the world has to offer to them. So when he pro- 
posed to write a book on the United States, it would 
have been quite safe to prophesy that it would have 
been a good one. Now that it has been written, we | 
may pronounce it the best which has been produced | 
by any foreigner upon us, saving always the philo- 
sophice al work of De Tocqueville, which has become 
a classic in three languages. He visited us, and | 
tells plainly what he thought of us. New York, for | 
instance, he rather dislikes: there is nothing to see, 
and no means of seeing it. There are no Hansom | 
cabs, but an abundance of street cars and omnibuses, 
which are apt to be overcrowded by a species of the 
softer sex, whom he describes as spicily and spiteful- 
ly as his mother could have done, who wrote the | 
famous book which, thirty years ago, made us all so | 
angry. The worst of it is ‘that his picture is a true 
one. We all know the woman who comes flaunting | 
into the cars, swinging her crinoline, accepting ev- | 
ery courtesy as though it were a covert insult; we 
know her in the streets, sweeping along as though 
the world owed her a vast debt for exhibiting her 
wardrobe to the public eye; we know her and her 
daughter at the hotel table, with her fantastic wrig- 
gle. If we see her, and are annoyed by her constant 
presence, how much more must this be the case with 
the foreigner, who meets her every where, while it 
is only by chance that he encounters the true Amer- 
ican woman! We ought to be greatly obliged to Mr. 
Trollope, who faithfully daguerreotypes the species. 
New York, as we have said, does not greatly please 
Mr. Trollope, though he is warm in his praises of our 
philanthropic institutions, and especially of our public 
schools. Boston pleases him far more, and in praise of 
this city he breaks out into rather un-English enthu- 
siasm. For the Western man he has a hearty love. 
He is a man, living manlike, and conscious of his 
manhood. It is quite noticeable throughout his 
book that wherever a comparison is introduced be- 
tween the condition of the people of America and 
those of England, it is in nine cases out of ten whol- 
ly in our favor. The Hiberno-American is far su- 
perior to his cousins at home; the factory-girl at 
Lowell hardly belongs to the same race with the 
female operative at Manchester; the pupil ata New 
York free-school is a different person, and altogether 
better and better off than one in London. Ina word, 
Mr. Trollope asserts that, leaving out of view the 
lucky one in ten to whom fortune and his parents 
have been bountiful, ‘‘nine-tenths of the people | 
would have had a. better life as Americans than 
they can have in their spheres as Englishmen.” 
This comparison extends also to the British colonies | 
in America. In going from the United States to | 
Canada, he says that “an Englishman is struck by | 
the feeling that he is going from a richer country | 
into one that is poorer, and from a greater country 
into one that is less.” 

Writing primarily for the English public, Mr. 
Trollope enters somewhat largely into the question | 
of the present war, discussing at length questions | 





| insurrection might have 


| it. 


| and mastered the trade. 


| Great Rebellion ; nor can we ask him to appreciate 


the justice of the intense feeling of hostility toward 
England which will surely govern our policy here- 
after. Nor can we blame the somewhat superficial 
view which he takes of the bearings of the question 
of Secession. To him the close-knit American Union 
is nothing more than the loosely-constructed British 
Empire. Great Britain was better and better off 
for the separation from the American colonies, and 
may likely be the gainer from being separated polit- 
ically from Canada ard Australia; therefore, he ar- 
gues that the republic of the North wil] gain rather 
than lose by the South cutting loose. Neither can 
we indorse his views as to the means by which the 
been avoided, or the char- 
acters of some of the men who have borne a part in 
Mr. Buchanan, for instance, he regards as a de- 
liberate traitor; while we look upon him as merely 
a weak man anxious only to have the great strug- 
gle come after his time. We can hardly wonder 
that Mr. Trollope, writing some months ago, con- 
cludes that a dissolution of the Union is inevitable ; 
that the Gulf States, at least, will form a separate 
Confederacy. But we commend to the careful con- 
sideration of Southern readers—some thousands of 
whom will, thanks to the opening of the ports, be 
able to learn something of the world outside—the 
picture which he draws of the future of the Southern 
Confederacy. It will be, he thinks, a low and de- 
based nation; or, more likely, many low and de- 
based nations, standing in the world something 
higher than Mexico or the Republics of Southern 
America; with wasted wealth and ruined industry ; 
with no material for future greatness on which to 
found itself or to flourish.—For ourselves, we trust 
that a happier fate awaits the South. In any case 
we commend Mr. Trollope’s book to the perusal of 
the American people. If we can not wholly agree 
with some of its political speculations, we can do 
justice to its sharp sketches of life and character, 
and recognize the tone of thorough honesty which 
pervades it. We may profit by its censures ; and if 
we could persuade ourselves that the whole of its 
praise was our due we should deserve to stand high 
in our own estimation. (Published by Harper and 
Brothers. ) 

Sketches of the Rise, Progress, and Decline of Se- 
cession, by W.G. Browntow. (George W. Childs.) 
If a man was ever thoroughly in earnest, that man 
is “ Parson Brownlow.” He has written a book, 
the title of which would lead one who knew nothing 
of the man to expect adidactic essay. Nothing fur- 
ther than this can be conceived from the real purport 
of the fiery Parson. Secession to him is no abstrac- 
tion: it is a veritable monster, which he knows as a 


| living thing; which he has fought, from which he 


and his have suffered. We must know, too, who he 
is, what he has done, and how he came todoit. He, 
* Parson Brownlow,” was born in Virginia in 1805. 
Left an orphan, he was apprenticed to a carpenter, 
Then he thought that his 
vocation was something other than building houses, 
so he went to school, learned what he might, and 
entered the Methodist traveling ministry. The Par- 
son is determined that we shall know him. With 
amusing naiveté-he tells us all about himself: he is 


which we consider settled, and sometimes advanc- | six feet high, has weighed 175 pounds ; has a capi- 


ing views which our larger know ledge warrants us in | 
yn err We can not quarrel with | 
him, as an ‘Englishman, for believing that the Brit- | 





| tal constitution, never smoked a cigar or chewed 
tobacco; never drank a dram of liquor except when 
| prescribed asa medicine; never swore an oath; nev- 


ish Government has acted in a wholly friendly man- | er played a game at cards; or courted a woman but 


ner toward the United States in the matter of the | 


one, whom he married. ‘I have had,” he goes on 
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to say, “as strong a voice as any man in East Ten- 
nessee, where I have resided for the last thirty 
years, and have a family of seven children. I have 
been speaking all the time; and for the last twen- 
ty-five years I have edited and published a Whig 
newspaper having a larger circulation than any po- 
litical paper in the State, and even larger than all 
the papers in East Tennessee put together. I have 
taken part in all the religious and political contro- 
versies of my day and time.” Such is the Parson 
himself—a most notable man in many respects; and 
his history ought to have furnished the materials for 
a much better book than he has given. Perhaps the 
most notable portions are his replies to sundry per- 
sons who wrote to him criticising his course and of- 
fering various suggestions. Thus one Mr, Jordan 
Clark, of Camden, Arkansas, is vastly pleased to 
hear that Parson Brownlow has made up his mind 
to join the Democratic party. The Parson assures 
him in reply he will never do this “So long as 
there are sects in churches, weeds in gardens, fleas 
in hog-pens, dirt in victuals, disputes in families, 
wars with nations, water in the ocean, bad men in 
America, or base women in France”—a very em- 
phatic way of saying never, which one would sup- 
pose quite sufficient; but Mr. Brownlow goes on to 
heap up impossibilities : ‘*‘ When I join the Democ- 
racy the Pope of Rome will join the Methodist 
Church. When Jordan Clark, of Arkansas, is Pres- 
ident of the Republic of Great Britain, by the uni- 
versal suffrage of a contented people; when Queen 
Victoria consents to be divoreed from Prince Albert 
by a county court in Kansas ; when Congress obliges 
by law James Buchanan to marry a European prin- 
cess; when good men cease to go to heaven and bad 
men to hell,” etc., etc., ‘‘ then wiii I change my po- 
litical faith, and come out on the side of Democra- 
cy.” We submit that this may pass for very smart 
writing for a newspaper; but it is hardly worth re- 
producing in a book, The opponents of Mr. Brown- 
low are characterized with much more force than 
elegance. A newspaper in Knoxville is “ edited by 
a scoundrel, debauchee, and coward, selected by 
more unprincipled men than himself, because of his 
adaptation to the dirty work he is employed to do.” 
—The story of the sufferings of Mr. Brownlow and 
the other Union men in Tennessee is one of deep in- 
terest. We can almost pardon the fierce manner in 


which it is told. There is, moreover, a spice of grim | 


humor here and there; as, for example, in the clos- 
ing paragraph of a letter written from Knoxville 
Jail to the Hon. J. P. Benjamin, Secretary of War 
at Richmond, Mr. Brownlow says: ‘‘ You are re- 
ported to have said to a gentleman in Richmond that 
[am a bad man, dangerous to the Confederacy, and 
that you desire me out of it. Just give me my pass- 
ports, and I will do for your Confederacy more than 
the Devil has ever done—I will quit the country.” 
While we honor the indomitable courage of Mr. 
Brownlow, and acknowledge a high respect for him, 


we can not help wishing that his book had been more | 
ton-Dudleys of England and the Dudleys of Massa- 


connected in manner; and, above all, that the tone 
of bitter feeling which runs through it had been 
softened down. He himself appears, on a review 


of his printed pages, to have suspected as much, for | 


he says, in conclusion: ‘‘I have spoken plainly, 
vehemently—perhaps bitterly: but [ could not do 


good. TI feel that I may appropriate the prophet’s 
language: the ‘word was in mine heart as a burn- 


ing fire shut up in my bones; I was weary with | 
.....God grant that | 


forbearing, and could not stay.’. 
the people may now raise their eyes and lift their 
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hands to the eternal and propitious Throne, jn fer- 
vent supplication that the Father of Mercies wij) 
compose the distraction of our suffering land, and 
eclipse the splendor of our annals in the past by the 
future renown, for ages to come, of the Re-Uniteq 
States.” 

Olive Blake's Good Work, by J. Corvy Jrarrpp. 
son, is the latest addition (No. 188) to ‘“ Harper's 
Library of Select Novels.” Olive Blake is the 
wealthy daughter of a London banker, of the great 
house of Petersham and Blake. She has married, 
at the desire of her father, whose ambition is that 
the “ House” shall be perpetuated, the son of his 
partner. She finds out in time that she is not the 
legal wife of her husband, for he had previously run 
away with the beautiful daughter of a country cler- 
gyman; and her “ Good Work” consists in her de- 
termined effort to restore the good name of this wo- 
man by discovering legal evidence that she was duly 
married to Mr. Petersham. The story is told in sue- 
cession by three of the persons who bear prominent 
parts in it; and these separate narratives are doye- 
tailed into each other in a manner which will com- 
pare not unfavorably with the admirably constructed 
tales of Mr. Wilkie Collins. 

Christian Worship: Services for the Church ; with 
Order of Vespers and Ilymns. The initials (‘§, 
O.” and **F, A. F.”) appended to the admirably- 
written preface, indicate that this volume is the 
joint production of two of the most esteemed clergy- 
men of the Unitarian denomination, and that it is 
specially designed for the use of that order. Its 
object is to “ give a regular morning and evening 


service which shall duly combine freedom and order, 


or the variety which is the spice with the constancy 
which is the bread of life, and save us from the mo- 
notony of a wholly set ritual and the distraction 
of a wholly variable choice.” While the volume is 
designed especially for the service of a particular 
Church, it is in nowise dogmatic or controversial. 
The time-hallowed treasures of ancient devotion 
have been freely used, but with the chants and pray- 
ers of former ages are intermingled the stirring lyrics 
which have sprung from the religious life of the new 
time. The collection of hymns is made up of the 
choicest examples of sacred lyrics, new and old. 
One of these, by William Cullen Bryant, ‘Lord, 
who ordainest for mankind,” will, we trust, find its 
way from this volume into all future collections of 
poetry for public worship. (Published by James 
Miller.) 

Children’s Picture Book of the Sagacity of Ani- 
(Harper and Brothers.) This volume, with 
its sixty illustrations by Harrison Wrer, is one 
which will be a favorite with all children, whether 
of larger or smaller growth. Dogs and horses, ele- 
phants and lions, monkeys and cats, eagles and par- 
rots, birds and beasts of all kinds, contribute their 
share of entertainment and instruction. Itisa capital 
book, in spirit, design, execution, and illustration. 

Mr. Georce ApLARD'’s monogram upon the Sut- 


chusetts is an excellent specimen of a kind of work 
which it is to be desired might be more frequently 
undertaken by gentlemen of means and leisure. 
Such minute genealogical and biographical research- 


' es not unfrequently throw much light upon general 
otherwise in so dear a concernment as my country’s | 


history, and are gladly welcomed by students. Mr. 
Adlard has brought to light some curious documents, 
among which is Cotton Mather’s ‘More Particular 
Account of the Life of Mr. Thomas Dudley, several 
times Governor of Massachusetts Colony in New 
England.” (Charles B. Richardson, Publisher.) 





Giitar’s Cable, 


ICTORY.—Life itself is, and always has been, | to command our thought. It would not come home 
a battle ; and every battle must end in victory | to us as it does were it not that it is a mirror of our 
or defeat. Down deep in the strata of the earth, as | own life, and like an eventful drama it holds before 
well as upon its surface, we find the marks of the | us what we are all going through. The combatants 
vreat conflicts that have always been waging; and | bring into clearer consciousness the militant powers 
the little polyp of the primary geological age began | of our own nature; and as we watch Murat’s charge 
that struggle for life with the elements of nature or} or Nelson’s broadside we too are in the strife, and 
with hostile tribes of animated being which Man, | are quite sure that there is something of the soldier 
the lord of creation, is now continuing on a scale of | and the sailor under our peaceful broadcloth. So, 
destructiveness commensurate with his exalted pow- | too, we read anew in the struggle the crisis of our 
ers. He impresses into his military service all ele- own life, and the strife before us in the page of his- 
ments and forces beneath him, and tries to win to| tory brings into clearer interpretation the conflict 
his side the merciful ear and the almighty arm of that we are always waging, more or less earnestly, 
Heaven. His weapons are forged from the mine, | with stubborn circumstances or unkind man. One 
and his projectiles are hurled by explosive substances | cause, undoubtedly, of the intense interest felt in 
that are dug from the earth; so that he summons | battles lies in the openness and immediate decisive- 
almost hell itself to be his ally against his foes. ness of the result. Our own life-struggles may drag 
Gold supplies the men and munitions, and fire and on for years, and never come to a decided point ; but 
water lend the speed, and iron makes the arms that when two great armies meet one or the other must 
are now deciding who are to be masters of the | conquer, and very speedily too. So that never in 
globe; and just at this time our own hitherto peace- | the course of human affairs do such immense inter- 
ful continent, and even our own peace-loving coun- | ests turn upon the events of a day as in the noted 
try, is the main arena of struggle. We are all com- | pitched battles that decide the fate of so many thou- 
pelled, in spite of ourselves, to confess that war is | sand men, and often control the future of nations for 
one of the necessities of civil society; or, at least, | ages. Not only is the total issue thus significant in 
as long as man is man, and not an angel of God, | its decisiveness, but its significance generally ap- 
there will be times in which nations must assert | pears in some signal point of the conflict ; and what 
their independence by the strong arm or else cease | the charmed hero does at the momentous hour holds 
to exist. all beholders breathless with its august consequence, 
Nor is the struggle confined by any means to war- | and thrills all future readers by its valor or presence 
fire. Every department of business is a field of in-| of mind. In nothing under the sun do so many and 
tense competition; and if we could oly hear the | so momentous elements combine in a single point as 
cries of the wounded and the shouts of the victors in| in a great victory. It is as if the life of the two 
the great fight for fortune or fame, our ears would | armies—nay, of the whole conflicting nations—met 
be stunned by the din or pierced by the shricks, | together in two metallic points, as in the wires of a 
Every day, nay, every hour, some field is lost or | galvanic battery, and that one flash decides upon 
won within our sight; and this great mart of traffic | which side fortune and the future are to dwell. 
is a Waterloo whose strife can never cease. Not Yet, with all the flaming rhetoric of battle and 
only do individuals strive with each other, but streets | the romantic fascination of warfare, there is no sub- 
and neighborhoods have their feuds; and any one} ject that more calls for and rewards the closest 
who watches the course of business or society will | study and reasoning. The Science of War is one of 
see at once that a constant contest is going on as to | the most exact order of the sciences, and there is no 
which quarter shall win the purse in trade or wear | business capable of being carried on more strictly 
the feather in fashion. An observing man might with the help of pure mathematics than that of the 
write a most instructive history of the war of sec-| military engineer. The construction of a fortifica- 
tions and neighborhoods in our great city, and trace | tion and the range of a projectile are matters of the 
the rise or wreck of private fortunes to the issue of | severest calculation; and strength and valor, with- 
strifes for the supremacy. Every line of business, | out science, could not hold their ground for a day 
too, has its conflicts, and that same struggle be-| against a skillful enemy —and the engineer is as 
tween the central power and sectional privileges | essential as the sutler to the very existence of an 
which makes up so much of the history of nations | army, In order to lay his plans wisely, and to take 
goes on in every branch of traffic; and certain great | such measures as shall meet not only the present 
corporations or leading firms are constantly accused | hour but control future results, the strategist must 
ef threatening to swallow up or at least to domineer | be something of a statesman as well as a general, 
over the smaller establishments. In fact, nothing | and his battles must be great acts of policy as well 
seems to be wholly at peace; and the holy Church | as of valor and generalship. He must make large 
itself not only rings with the war-cries of polemic | account of the elements of time and character in his 
theology, but is obliged to fight for its very stand- | combinations and movements, and—to say nothing 
ing-places with the world of business; and many a| of the claims of humanity, but speaking only the 
lofty spire in this metropolis has already been com- | language of military science—we call him a blun- 
pelled to bow its head to the victorious forces of the | derer, and little less than a murderer, who exposes 
bank and the warehouse, and remove the head-quar- | his own men or even slaughters the enemy in a 
ters of Faith to make room for the inexorable staff | battle that has no decisive consequence and wins no 
of Mammon and his advancing legions. lasting good. Perhaps it is too much, however, to 
Perhaps it is this very fact, that the whole life is | ask any man to judge of all the results of a cam- 
such a struggle, that leads us to take so intense an | paign, or even of a victory; and it needs the calm 
interest in war, and hang our hearts as well as our | and far-seeing eye of the historian to tell what con- 
fortunes upon the issue of battles. If war were | sequences hang often upon asingle conflict. Borrow- 
wholly unlike our usual life it would be far less ex- | ing the historian’s light, we may give our thoughts 
citing, and too foreign from our feelings and habits | a profitable turn by considering, as well as we are 
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able, the true standard by which to measure victo- 
ries in general, and the victories which we as a na- 
tion have gained or hope to gain in particular. 

We must not refuse to value duly the most ob- 
vious standard of measurement, because it is so oft- 
en overestimated—we mean the number of men and 
the amount of munitions of war that depend upon 
the victory. It is a great thing to defeat fifty or a 
hundred thousand men, and take their arms and ma- 
terial. When the struggle is at first uncertain, from 
equality of numbers and means, a moderate victory 
on our part becomes of immense importance, by tak- 
ing away a portion of the enemy’s strength and 
adding it to our own; so that they who before seem- 
ed about equally matched are no longer so either in 
numbers, means, or spirit. The enemy's loss must 
be doubled in order to be duly estimated, so far as 
available munitions are concerned. Thus if both 
parties carry into the field fifty cannon, and we cap- 
ture twenty from the enemy, our gain is far more 
than the number twenty at first signifies, and the 
ratio changes from fifty and fifty to seventy and 
thirty. When the more commanding muniments 
of warfare are taken—such as cannon of the most 
improved construction, or fortifications that are the 
keys of great territories—the victory is far more de- 
cisive ; and sometimes a whole campaign may hang 
upon the capture of a battery, or a whole war may 
be decided before a single fort. 

In measuring the extent of a victory, our advanced 
civilization thinks far less of the number of men slain 
or captured in battle, and counts mainly upon the 
value of the position won. The fight turns between 
skillful generals upon the possession of the keys of 
the domain—either of the strong-holds that com- 
mand the territory, or of the seats of government 
that represent the honor ofthe nation. The slaugh- 
ter of men is in itself to be regarded as an evil; and 
he is no general, but a coarse butcher, who gains his 
point by the loss of a thousand lives when, with pa- 
tience and skill, his victory might have been wholly 
or nearly bloodless, Upon_the same principle, al- 
most any amount of sacrifice is justifiable when the 
whole future of a nation depends upon a single strug- 
gle; and wherever a pass like Thermopylae can be 
defended against a host of virtual barbarians, like 
the Persians under Xerxes, it is not only high hero- 
ism, but military prudence, in any Leonidas to risk 
his own life and that of all his Spartans to save the 
land and civilization of Greece from being overrun 
by the barbaric horde. In the wars of the present 
and future it is clear that the results of victory will 
be measured more by consequences than by numbers, 
and the effort will look more and more toward mas- 
tering the keys of the situation. The campaign of 
the Crimea was a signe! illustration of this fact, and 
the three most powerful nations of Christendom, in- 
stead of trying to overrun the whole of the territo- 
ries at stake, confined the war virtually to a single 
point, knowing that the issue there must be decisive 
of the whole struggle; and that if Russia could not | 
hold Sebastopol, it was idle to think of her seizing 
Constantinople. If the war on the part of the Allied 
Powers had been in order to make aggressions upon | 
Russia, instead of resisting her aggressions upon the 
balance of power in Europe, the policy would have 
been very different, and at all available points the | 
domain of the Czar would have been threatened 
or overrun, and the victory at the Crimea would | 
have been not the end, but the beginning of the | 
strife. 

In our present war for the defense of our national | 


life our course is not so easy, and we but began our 
work when we defended our capital from invasion, 
Our citadels are in the territory of those who have 
made themselves our enemies, and self-defense must 
needs appear to take the form of aggression. jj] 
the question presents itself, and is most earnestly 
asked—How shall the ends of victory be won by the 
least sacrifice, not only on our part, but on the part 
of our enemies? and evidently the whole question of 
future power is to be settled by deciding the mastery 
of a few strung-holds or commanding positions, 
Savage warfare would begin by indiscriminate mas- 
sacre, and the ravages of fire and sword would start 
at our frontier and go on with the advance of o 
armies; but not only our humane feeling but , 
military usage stigmatizes as murder every assault 
upon life that is not called for by military necessity, 
and each armed enemy is tenderly cared for the mo- 
ment he ceases to be dangerous by ceasing to be a 
combatant. When viewed thus, in relation to the 


) 


| importance of a few strong-holds or commanding 


positions, our national victories have a momentous 
significance. The defense of our capital, the capture 
of the great forts on the Tennessee, Cumberland, 
Ohio, and Mississippi rivers, and on the sea-coast, 
have consequences immensely beyond all estimates 
of life lost, or wounds inflicted, or arms taken. No 
victories in modern times and in civilized countries 
have so much importance as commanding such vast 
domains. The armies in the field are indeed vast: 
yet, thus far, their effect has been more demonstra- 
tive than destructive, and the whole loss of life, thus 
far, has not equaled that in any one of Napoleon's 
great battles in Europe. The reason undoubtedly 
why we have lost so little life is in the fact that we 
had so many lives to lose; and the half million of 
men who rose at the call of the nation have served 
quite as much as a peace establishment as a war es- 
tablishment, and have kept an imperious enemy 
from invading our soil and shedding our blood. The 
magnitude of our army gives extent and permanen¢ 
to the victories already won, and every life that has 
been lost in the frontier struggle has won for us a 
tenfold good from the assurance given to the enemy 
that the ground won will be kept by the thousand 
men who stand ready when called to take the place 
of the one slain in battle. So then, viewed ir re- 
spect to the magnitude of its consequences, our great 
armament conquers when it least sheds blood, and 
gives manifold power to every blow struck in the 
face of the enemy. It gives moral prestige, too, to 
military conquest, by being unequivocal proof that 
we are a powerful nation, and have a patriotism that 
is willing to meet the dangers and costs of war, be- 
cause it is determined to secure the blessings and 
powers of peace, 

We will not attempt to make an estimate of the 
amount of material results that depend upon the vic- 


| tory of our national arms in this war for self-preser- 


vation, for our arithmetic and our rhetoric both alike 
would fail us in the effort. It is clear, however, 
that the destiny of a whole continent and of the 


| wealth and welfare of thirty and perhaps a hundred 


millions of people depend upon the issue of the con- 
test. The nation as a nation, under its Constitution 


| and laws, and with its historic and associate and 


continuous life, virtually ceases to exist if defeated, 


| and little more than the inglorious memory of lost 
| greatness would be our heritage if we tamely con- 


sented to the surrender of our capital and the sun- 
dering of the tie that binds the members to the head 
or the States to the Government. Not only our 
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Government would be destroyed by the loss of its 
constituent obligation, but the land itself would be 
mutilated as well as curtailed by division. What | 
would be left to us of the territory would be like an 
amputated limb or a severed artery, and the very 
completeness of our present domain would aggravate 
the mischie‘s of its mutilation, To have the upper 
art of the Mississippi without the lower, or to pos- | 
sess the Susquehanna River without commanding | 
Chesapeake Bay, would be owning the right of Tan- | 
talus to the goods that he can see and feel but not | 
taste, and would be exaggerating the fact of poverty 
by the show of opulence. 

“When we come to the moral results of national 
victory, or the quality of our trophies, the issue ap- | 
pears still more momentous ; for with governments, 
as with individuals, character is the most important 
part of eapital, as man is greater than circumstance. 
[t can not be denied that victory itself is essential 
to our keeping our character as a nation, and if we 
fail to suppress the present insurrection we lose our 
caste as well as our cash, and our spirit as well as 
our reputation falls. It by no means follows that | 
defeat is always degradation, for greatness itself 
has its misfortunes, and nations of undoubted valor 
have sometimes been compelled to yield to superior | 
strength. But in our case defeat is degradation, | 
because it implies that we do not care enough about 
our country to defend it, and the humiliation of be- 
ing conquered must combine the mortification of | 
cowardice with the bitterness of misfortune. There | 
is, indeed, in all defeat a great trial of self-respect, 
and he is a true hero who can hold up his head as 
proudly before as after the battle has gone against | 
him. His enemies, however, acquiesce in his judg- | 
ment if it is clear that he has done his best in face | 


of great odds, and not valor but fortune has failed 


him. But we can have no such solace if we fail, | 
and we shall have and deserve the contempt of the 
civilized world for surrendering our nationality to 
inferior numbers, intelligence, and worth. Our en- 
emies would not be likely to comfort us in our hu- 
miliation by any peculiar tenderness or magnanim- 
ity. The insurgents are worshipers of power, and 
their insurrection has sprung more from anger at the 
check put upon their domineering will than from se- 
rious conviction that wrong has been done to their 
constitutional rights. If they get the better of us | 
we shall never hear the last of it, and we must be 
content to sit down under the perpetual shower of | 
contumely or be stung to some future warfare to | 
avenge the intolerable insult of the former defeat. | 
We pity the coarse pugilist who allows himself to 
be hammered into a mass of jelly in the determina- | 
tion to prove that he is the better man than his an- 
tagonist ; yet he has some justification for his feeling 
in our frail human nature, and he who is once fairly 
whipped can hardly help having the feeling of being 
whipped as long as he lives. With the pugilist the 
defeat implies mainly inferiority of muscle and skill 
in boxing; but with us, in the present contest, de- 
feat would put the taint of inferiority upon our whole 
character and civilization. Our civilization, whose 
corner-stone is liberty, would bow the knee to a vir- 
tual despotism, whose corner-stone is bondage ; and 
we not only degrade ourselves, but are false to the 
sacred rights of man and progressive order of society, 
which are confided to our care by the Providence of 
God and the august leaders of the human race. 

In estimating the moral value of a victory over 
men we go astray unless we take into account the 
character and condition of the men who are con- 





quered, and the use made of the victory by the con- 
querors. Mere victory of itself has no moral quality 
when it implies merely superior physical force 
without any positive moral aims, and a nation de- 
grades itself by invading a weaker community mere- 
ly to enslave, or rob, or debauch its people. Thus 
the moral worth of the conquest of Algiers by France, 
or of India by Great Britain, must depend chiefly 
upon the degree to which the natives of those coun- 
tries are made to partake of the civilization of the 
victors; for the conquest of itself, under circum- 
stances of such positive superiority in arts and arms, 
gives little glory. In fact, we are compelled to af- 
firm as a sober political truth the high principle of 
religion that commands us tc overcome evil with 
good, and therefore bids us measure the worth of a 
victory by the amount of positive good that the vic- 
tor does to the vanquished. It was thus that the 
Gospel won its great triumphs, and exalted all whom 
it subdued to its cross. With all their worldly am- 
bition, we can not deny that the great monarchs of 
Christendom have done a great deal to civilize, and 
refine, and elevate the barbaric nations whom they 
have subdued; and Christian institutions, with their 
peaceful temper and spiritual powers, have followed 
in the wake of the army, and healed the wounds 
made by the sword with the unction of the Gospel. 
In our present warfare we are imperatively bound by 
this law of charity, and the dignity of our conquest 
depends mainly upon the amount and kind of good 
that we mean to do to our enemies. We must over- 
come them with good by urging upon them a good 
Government, firm and free in its policy, and friendly 
to all the liberty, intelligence, industry, virtue, and 
religion that constitute the best welfare of a people. 
Instead of regarding this view of our duty as at all 
Quixotic, we look upon it as eminently practical— 
in fact, as the dictate of the most obvious policy as 
well as of the best principle. Whether we regard 
the nation’s victory either as acting upon character 
or upon institutions, we can not but regard it as in 


| the end a blessing to the whole people. 


Consider first the influence of our victory upon 
clraracter, and note its power in shaping the mind 
and purpose of the nation at large. Evidently, if 
we yield the national life to the baleful assaults of 
secession, we cease to be a people, and have no na- 
tional character, If we vindicate the national life, 
we vindicate it for all who now or hereafter may 
take its name and enjoy its protection. We do as 
much by this second rising of the people to confirm 
our nationality as the first rising in the War of In- 
dependence did to establish it, so that if the first war 
was our baptism, and gave us our name, this second 
war is our confirmation, and proves that we can 
maintain and make good our name. In the first 
case we were pressed together by the force of a for- 
eign foe, and in the second case we hold together in 
opposition to internal sedition, and thus doing we 
perform a sterner duty and submit to a more thor- 
oughgoing civil discipline than when we rushed to 
arms in common passion and policy against foreign 
oppression. Vindicaiing thus a second time the 
American name, we vindicate it for all Americans; 
and the day is not far distant when they who are 
now in arms against us will be proud of professing 
and bequeathing to their children the very name 
which they have done so much and so vainly to dis- 
parage and destroy. The national name, confirmed 
by victory over the insurrection, will carry with it 
a national idea, and purpose, and association, and 
will be a living power as well as a thrilling word. 
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It is not easy to define precisely what this power is, 
for it is felt more easily than defined, and every time 
we look upon the dear old Stars and Stripes after we 
have won any success over sedition, there is some- 
thing that thrills our pulses and mounts to our head 
that tells more what our nationality means than 
any learned disquisitions upon the value of the 
Union or the authority of the Constitution. It 
shows that nationality is a life, not a mere opinion ; 
and that, like all life, it is an essence, and not a 
composition—a soul in our body, and not a fermen- 
tation in a heap of miscellanies. The nation, as 
such, must have a mind of its own, and can speak 
it to the world with a voice of authority when vin- 
dicated by valor ; and can speak it not only in courts 
and camps and fleets, but in markets and journals 
and poetry and orations, in senates, schools, and pul- 
pits, as never before. The nation, too, thus has a 
will of its own—a majestic public will, that not 
merely makes itself heard in treaties and manifes- 
toes, but which passes into the common life of the 
people, and makes every man and woman, bey and 
girl, strong by union with the great organic life that 
dwells within the whole body politic, and makes the 
peace of the whole body the strength of each mem- 
ber. This national mind and will must form a 
mighty public spirit, as full of comfort as of might, 
and sometimes, in its most sacred and humane of- 
fices, rising into the dignity of that religious fellow- 
ship which enjoys the breath of God’s own spirit. 
We are already feeling something of this regenera- 
tion of national life, and we are to feel it still more 
as the great heart of the people beats more deeply 
and calmly with the glow of patriotism, and ceases 
to be distracted with the passions and anxieties of 
war. 

Now how can such national life be secured with- 
out being the blessing of the whole nation, and what 
man is so churlish as to wish to shut any loyal citi- 
zen out of its privilege? It is impossible even now 
to limit its worth or validity within any territorial 
lines, and there are men in Nashville and in New 
Orleans, nay, even in demented Charleston, who are 
proud of our national name; and as the secession 
power is gradually hemmed in and trampled under 
foot, even those who repent at the cleventh hour of 
their sin may be none the Jess earnest to enter the 
vineyard and resume the name that is worth more 
than silver and gold, whether in one penny or in many 
pounds. Allow, indeed, that for a time a taint will 
rest upon all the districts that have been infected 
with the virus of treason, that very fact may make 
their people more eager to purify themselves by put- 
ting away “ll malignant characters, and giving solid 
proof of loyalty. How summarily all malignants 
are dealt with who may persist after our positive 
victory in embroiling the country in feuds we do 
not care, and the sooner the rope is about their necks 
the better for their neighbors and the whole world. 
But surely nothing but madness itself can persist in 
feeding the sources of treason by cutting off any sec- 
tions who wish to be Joyal to the Government from 
the rights and duties of citizenship. We have no 
fear that any. such policy of subjugation will be 
adopted as will perpetuate secession by such con- 
cision. In the very nature of things, with the tri- 
umph of the Government the universality of its cit- 
izenship will be secured; and rapidly increasing 
numbers, by miration, civil appointment, and oth- 
erwise, in places of power and wealth in the States 
that have been most misguided, will overpower the 
sectional temper by the national spirit, and the weak 


| or erratic members will be animated anew with the 
glow of healthy public life. 

We know very well where the hardest pinch js 
and that the difference in modes of industry compels 
a certain difference of views and feelings, that tend 
to make geographical lines lines of civil animosity 
and threaten to make the triumph of the national 
Government the ruin, if not the annihilation, of great 
local interests. But what is more clear than that 
the triumph of the nation, with its industry, inteljj- 
gence, and liberty, must be in the end the triumph 
of the whole people, and the means of universal pros. 
perity? Take for example the power of free labor 
and unfettered enterprise: are not the Southern peo. 
ple already accepting the very Northern principles 
which they have professed so to dread? and in their 
tremendous efforts to cut themselves away from the 
Union are they not striking harder blows at their 
own pride of caste, and doing more to elevate me- 
chanical ingenuity and intelligent labor than had 
ever been done by the fiercest advocates of emanci- 
pation? It is beyond all question that the full es- 
tablishment of the authority of the nation over the 
districts will tend to carry every where the progress- 
ive elements of the national life, and South as well 
as North and West will see as never before the eyo- 
lution of the ideas and powers that have given us 
heretofore our name as a people. The laboring class, 
both black and white, must have education and mo- 
tive as never before, and not only produce, but con- 
sume, more than ever, and thus not only enlarge the 
products of the soil, but increase and improve the 
manufactures and traffic of the whole country. It 
is a miserable sophism in political economy that re- 
gards the cheapest labor and the most degraded la- 
borer as the most profitable. He works best for his 
master who puts mind into his work, and he best 
uses his wages who not only fills his master’s purse 
and his own belly, but creates a demand for good 
food, furniture, and manufactures, and so helps civ- 
ilize society and educate industry while he tills the 
soil. 

In this country there can be no fear of our long 
degrading any one section of our country by the tri- 
umph of the national arms, so far as the white race 
are concerned ; for tue facilities of communication, 
the interchanges of residence, the ties of business 
and blood and affinity are such as very soon to break 
down any sectional barriers, so long as commerce is 
free and communication is open. The negro race is 
the great stumbling-block in the way of the nation, 
and it is to many a most perplexing question how 
we are to meet it in the day of our victory, without 
either abandoning our principles of freedom or sacri- 
ficing our interests and pride by rash emancipation 
and degrading equality. The nearer we come to the 
issue the clearer it is that this problem is solving 
itself; and all we have to do is to wait the decrees 
of God’s Providence. The National Government is 
responsible for the negro only so far as he is under 
its constitutional authority, and the Proclamation 
of our President that offers aid to States desirous to 
seeure to themselves the removal of slavery affirms 
the limit, while it accepts the fact of responsibility. 
By aid of the Government, and also by the inevitable 
action of our armies in the Slave States, it is clear 
that this war will not leave slavery where it found 
it; and henceforth freedom is to be national, and 
whatever is not free is to be local, not national. But 
why fear that the freedom of the white race is to be 
endangered or lost by any amelioration of the negro’s 





lot? If the negro is really the white man’s equal, 
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both gain by the fullest and freest competition and 
alliance. If, on the other hand, as our people gen- 
erally seem to believe, the negro is inferior to the 
white man in constitutional perfection, and especial- 
ly in the higher forms of intellectual power, and 
must always hold a comparatively subordinate posi- 
tion, no change of national policy can alter the na- 
ture of things, and make white to be black or black 
to be white. The negro is among us at the North 
wholly free, yet he is left to find his own level, and 
we are not forced, and do not mean to be forced, to 
associate with him as an equal, when he is not such 
by constitution, taste, or culture. Liberty is lost at 
ynce the very moment that we deny the right of 
men to associate together according to their elective 
affinities, and the convictions of the nation are most 
emphatically committed to this liberty, and our sol- 
diers as they advance Southward show not the first 
signs of any disposition to adopt or enforce any sen- 
timental notions of identity of relation between races 
that God has so obviously separated. The very 
thought of amalgamation is nauseous to our people 


at large; and our national victory, instead of bring- | 
ing it on tends rather to keep it off, by securing the | 


preponderance of Northern ideas over Southern man- 
ners. The law of liberty, indeed, is that the career 
should be open to all talent, and association should 
be left free to the play of elective affinities. If this 
law is thought to subject the white race to the black, 
he who thinks so already confesses the subjection 
begun, and betrays his cause in the very effort to 
advocate it ? 

In one respect our national victory will assist the 
South in dealing with its terrible burden, by making 
the whole nation see, as never before, how heavily 
it rests upon all, and, whether bond or free, the negro 
is virtually intrusted to us all. Hasty and violent 


emancipation would flood us with a tide of vagrancy 
and pauperism, or make of the South a barbaric wil- 


derness that we could hardly call our own. Evi- 
dently the whole nation must seriously consider the 
status of the negro; and the nation is no more will- 
ing than the South to ruin itself by any precipitate 
philanthropy that might aggravate the ill which it 
would cure. The nation will be cautious and con- 
servative, as well as liberal and humane; and ere 


long the true principle and policy will be developed | French centralization. 








have not wholly cut themselves off from the appeals 
of conscience and the laws of nations. A sound 
drubbing may open their eyes to another kind of 
right, or at least compe! them to make a virtue of 
necessity, and look out for some ground of principle 
on which to legitimate the surrender which must 
soon be made to the National Government of the 
unlimited sovereignty of the States. There need be 
little fear that when victory is sure to our arms the 
contest will be prolonged on our part by unwarrant- 
ed aggression. We have pens as well as swords, 
and our enemies are even more keen in council than 
brave in battle. Undisputed victory will at once 
open the arena of negotiation, where the best minds 
of the whole country will meet, and not in vain; 
and the solid advantages of the contest will be se- 
cured to the nation without needless harshness or 
degrading oppression. We as yet do not hate the 
rebels with personal malignity, and victory will not 
be likely to make us hate them more. They seem 
to hate us pretty soundly, but may be a little calmed 
and sweetened in temper by being convinced beyond 
all question that they are thoroughly beaten, and 
their only dignity as well as safety hereafter con- 
sists in being loyal sections of a great nation, in- 
stead of centres of a presumptuous usurpation. 

How near we are to the decisive victory of our 
national arms we can not say, and perhaps no con- 
temporary judgment of the consequences of a great 
battle can be final. It is somewhat comforting, 
however, tn run our eye over the sad catalogue of 
wars and sce that, instead of being interminable, 
they have their decisive crises, and some nine or 
ten battles have settled the future of modern na- 
tions. Thus, at Hastings, in 1066, it was decided 
that the Norman should master the Saxon, and with 
him build up the great edifice of English greatness. 
So too at Orleans, in 1429, it was settled that En- 
gland should not swallow up France} nor tread upon 
her as a vassal instead of being animated by her asa 
rival, In 1588 the pride of the whole Papal empire 
as well as of the Spanish crown was broken in the 
defeat of the great Armada, and Protestantism kept 
its place in the front of the nations. At Blenheim, 
in 1704, the imperialism of Louis XIV. met its final 
check, and English liberty vindicated itself against 
At Litzen, under Gustavus 


that shall secure to the negro his just amount of lib- Adolphus, in 1632, or at Prague, under Kénigs- 
erty and privilege without tempting him to license | mark, in 1648, the aggressions of Papal Austria were 


and indolence. Positive victory will be more merci- 
ful to the master than continued warfare, and they 
who now justly may forfeit all right of property as 
the penalty of treason, may find in the nation a pro- 
tector as soon as allegiance is certain and peace se- 
cure, 

So far as the mind of the revolted States is con- 
cerned, we do not despair of winning them to reason, 
as so many seem to do. A sound drubbing will do 
them good in many ways, but chiefly by convincing 
their leaders of the hopelessness of their struggle, 
and moving them to use their great influence in pro- 
curing the best terms of pacification. We do not 
believe that, if our troops conquer the great armies 
of the insurgents, the insurrection will long go on in 
guerrilla raids; for the war did not begin with the 
people but with the leaders, and as it began so it 
will be likely to end. The rebellion is madness of 
the most monstrous kind, but there is method in the 





checked, and the peace of Westphalia was secured 
after the Thirty Years’ War. At Pultowa, in 1709, 
Russia conquered from Sweden her place as the 
great power of the North. At Saratoga, in 1777, 
or at Yorktown, in 1781, our America struck the 
blow that secured her independence. Soon after, at 
Valmy, in 1792, the French people proved their pow- 
er to sustain themselves against the old aristocra- 
cies of Europe, and the nation of the French was 
born, for a while to be democratic; and afterward, 
with less change of principle than of name, to be im- 
perial. In 1815 Waterloo gave the quietus to the 
schemes of the first Napoleon, and perhaps gave 
the sting that may provoke the vengeance of 
France against England under the third Napoleon. 
Within ten years great battles have occurred that 
may claim a first-class place in history; but the 


| issue of the Crimea and of Solferino has less signifi- 


cance than that now to be decided in this great re- 


madness; and the method can work both ways, and | public. If we lose, we not only are ruined ourselves, 
calm as well as raise the tempest. The conspirators, | but the cause of republican government itself is lost. 
with all their insane passion for power, have ever | ‘If we gain, our victory is not only our own, but that 
put forth a certain doctrine of State rights, and thus | of civilization and liberty, intelligence, industry, 
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humanity, and religion. It is wrong to speak with 
any doubt of the issue. The nation has virtually 
conquered, Our flag now floats in every one of the 
revolted sections, and soon the final blow must be 
strack at secession which will trample the foul trea- 
son under foot, whence it will never dare to lift its 
arm against the national life. What is true up to 
the limit must be true within the limit; and if the 
nation, unwarned and unprepared, has been able to 
overcome disunion in its best estate, and backed up 
with such aids from home conspirators and foreign 
abettors, what will the nation do when its integrity 
is restored, its power consolidated, its army and 
navy perfected, its loyalty sacred in its traditions 
and in its faith, and its flag the symbol of its two- 
fold triumph over foreign oppression and domestic 
treason ? 


Ehitor’s Easy Chair. 

HE name of Henry Thoreau is known to very 

few persons beyond those who personally knew 
him ; but it will be known long and well in our lit- 
erature, and can not fade from the memories of all 
who ever saw him. He was a plain New England 
man, who sighed neither for old England nor for 
Greece and Rome. In the woods and pastures of a 
region in no way remarkable for its natural beauty 
or for cultivation he found all the company he cared 
for, and believed that the birds and beasts and flow- 
ers he knew were certainly as good, and the men 
and women perhaps even better, than he could have 
found in any other place at any other time. 

The story of his life is perfectly simple. He had 
an aptitude for study, graduated at Cambridge, re- 
turned to his home in Concord, Massachusetts, and 
worked as a land-surveyor, while he studied as his 
inclinations led built a shanty or cottage by the 
side of a pretty pond, where he lived quite alone at 
an expense of about seventy dollars a year; was as 
faithful a student of nature as he was of Greek liter- 
ature and Hindoo philosophy ; was a most accurate 
observer, and became known to naturalists and val- 
ued by them; had a shrewd mother-wit ; but upon 
the whole he seemed to think that civilization had 
gone astray; that much fine wisdom had perished 
with the Indians, and had not been replaced; that 
the Stoics were the true heroes, and the Hindoo Ve- 
das and Norse Eddas the most interesting religious 
legends. 

He was a man of singular rectitude, independence, 
and sagacity. Mr. Emerson says of him that no one 
was so entirely uninfluenced by the ordinary motives 
of human action. He wished neither riches, nor 
fame, nor influence. He cared to be himself only, 
and he held the world and modern times successful- 
ly at bay. But he was entirely unobtrusive. Once 
or twice only, by the urgent request of others, he 
spoke in public, but without especial success, for he 
was in no degree magnetic or impassioned, and his 
intellectual habit was solitary and severe. He was 
truly at home in the woods or on the water, and yet 
he was so much more than a naturalist merely, like 
Cotton or any of the amiable observers of birds and 
animals, that he is to be thought of as a naturalist 
only in the largest sense. He was quite as much 
thinker as he was observer, and he was familiar with 
the best literature. His chapter on Reading, in his 
‘Walden, or Life in the Woods,” is as good as any 
thing ever written upon the subject. 

‘*No wonder,” he says, ‘‘ that Alexander carried 
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| the Iliad with him on his expeditions in a precious 
jcasket. A written word is the choicest of relics 
| It is something at once more intimate with us ang 
more universal than any other work of art. |; is 
the work of art nearest to life itself. It may }, 
translated into every language, and not only be read, 
but actually breathed from all human lips—not |, 
represented on canvas or in marble only, but be 
carved out of the breath of life itself. The symbol 
of an ancient man’s thought becomes a modern man’s 
speech. Two thousand summers have imparted to 
the monuments of Grecian literature, as to her mar- 
bles, only a maturer golden and autumnal tint, for 
they have carried their own serene and cheerful at. 
mosphere into all lands, to protect them against the 
corrosion of time Most men have learned ¢o 
read to serve a paltry convenience, as they have 
learned to cipher in order to kzep accounts, and not 
be cheated in trade; but of reading as a noble intel- 
lectual exercise they know little or nothing; yet 
this only is reading, in a high sense, not that which 
lulls us as a luxury, and suffers the nobler faculties 
to sleep the while, but what we have to stand on 
tip-toe to read, and devote our most alert and wake- 
ful hours to.” 

This book, the record of his residence, his thoughts, 
and observations during the time he lived in tho 
woods upon the shore of Walden Pond, in Concord, 
Massachusetts, is of the very best of its kind in any 
literature. He lived in his cottage about two years, 
For the rest of his life his home was in the village, 
“T found,” he says, ‘that by working about six 
weeks in a year I could meet all the expenses of 
living. The whole of my winters, as well as most 
of my summers, I had free and clear for study.” 
The cheerful humor with which he details his wood- 
land experience is racy and delightful. ‘‘Manya 
traveler came out of his way to see me and the in- 
side of my house, and, as an excuse for calling, ask- 
ed for a glass of water. I told them that I drank 
at the pond, and pointed thither, offering to lend 
them a dipper.” ‘‘ Restless committed men, whose 
time was all taken up in getting a living or keeping 
it; ministers who spoke of God as if they enjoyed a 
monopoly of the subject, who could not bear all kinds 
of opinions; doctors, lawyers, uneasy housekeepers, 
who pried into my cupboard and bed when I was 
out—how came Mrs. to know that my sheets 
were not as clean as hers?—young men who had 
ceased to be young, and had concluded that it was 
safest to follow the beaten track of the profes- 
sions—all these generally said that it was not possi- 
ble to do so much good in my position. Ay! there 
was the rub. The old and infirm and the timid, of 
whatever age or sex, thought most of sickness, and 
sudden accident, and death; to them life seemed 
full of danger—what danger is there if you don't 
think of any?—and they thought that a prudent 
man would carefully select the safest position, where 
Dr. B—— might be on hand at a moment's warn- 
ing. To them the village was literally a com-muni- 
ty, a league for mutual defense; and you would sup- 
pose that they would not go a huckleberrying with- 
out a medicine-chest. The amount of it is, if a man 
is alive there is always danger that he may dis, 
though the danger must be allowed to be less in 
proportion as he is dead-and-alive to begin with. 
A man sits as many risks as he runs.” 

Thoreau was a Stoic, but he was in no sense a 
evnic. His neighbors in the village thought him 
odd and whimsical, but his practical skill as a sur- 
veyor and in wood-craft was known to them. No 








man was his enemy, and some of the best men were 
his fastest friends. But his life was essentially soli- 
tary and reserved. Careless of appearances in later 
days, when his hair and beard were long, if you had 
seen him in the woods you might have fancied Orson 
passing by ; but had you stopped to talk with him, 
vou would have felt that you had seen the shepherd 
of Admetus’s flock, or chatted with a wiser Jaques. 
For some time past he had been sinking under a con- 
sumption. He made a journey to the West a year | 
ago, but in vain; and returned to die quietly at 
home. | 

It was my good fortune to see him again, last No- 
vember, when he came into the library of a friend to | 
borrow a volume of Pliny’s letters. He was much | 
wasted, and his doom was clear. But he talked in 
the old strain of wise gravity without either senti- 
ment or sadness. His conversation fell upon the 
Indians of this country, of our obligations to them, | 
and our ingratitude. It was by far the best talk 
about Indians I have ever heard or read ; and some- 
where among his papers, it is to be hoped, some mon- 
ument of his knowledge of them and regard for them 
survives. 

Mr. Thoreau was the neighbor and intimate friend | 
of Mr. Emerson, who read a discourse at his funeral. | 
‘Referring to the Alpine flower A delireiss, or noble- 
purity, which the young Switzers sometimes lose 
their lives in plucking from its perilous heights, he | 
said: ‘Could we pierce to where he is, we should 
see him wearing profuse chaplets of it, for it belonged | 
tohim.’ Where there is knowledge, where there is 
virtue, where there is beauty, where there is pro- | 
gress, there is now his home.” In a poem called 
“ Woodnotes,” published nearly twenty vears ago, | 
Mr. Emerson had already said what he doubtless felt 
of this valued and faithfulfriend. The lines will be | 
new to many of our readers to whom the author is | 
not known as a poet, although few men have writ- 
ten such true poetry : 


“The water-courses were my guide; 
I traveled grateful by their side, 
Or through their channel dry; 
They led me through the thicket damp, 
Through brake and fern, the beavers’ camp, 
Through beds of granite cut my road, 
And their resistless friendship showed ; 
The falling waters led me, 
The foodful waters fed me, 
And brought me to the lowest land, 
Unerring to the ocean sand. 
The moss upon the forest bark 
Was pole-star when the night was dark; 
The purple berries in the wood 
Supplied me necessary food ; 
For Nature ever faithful is 
To such as trust her faithfulness. 
When the forest shall mislead me, 
When the night and morning lie, 
When sea and land refuse to feed me, 
*Twill be time enongh to die; 
Then will yet my mother yield 
A pillow in her greenest field, 
Nor the June flowers scorn to cover 
The clay of their departed lover.” 


Ovr national anniversary recurs under circum- 
stances more remarkable than ever before. It closes 
a year which has demonstrated two things: one, 
that in a free popular government, at its bitterest 
moment of party strife, patriotism is yet stronger | 
than party; and the other, that a purely popular 
government is the strongest in the world. The pro- 
found wisdom of the fathers has been vindicated in 
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a manner no man could have desired, but which is 
clear and final. 

Let us, then, have our short Fourth of July ora- 
tion, not in the Bombastes vein, but in that quiet 
and grave strain which the times impose. 

The fundamental and essential difference between 
our own and all other systems of government is this, 
that we hold all men to have certain rights inherent 
in their nature which society is bound to protect, and 
which can be taken away only for cause ; while other 


systems hold that society grants those rights and 
' 


may revoke them at pleasure. And that is the 
safeguard against the tyranny of a majority, which 
is the deepest danger that can threaten a popular 
system. For by that system no majority can justly 
deprive any man of his natural rights, except for 
crime, or in case of extreme public peril to secure the 
public safety. Our system is the perpetual plea of 
right against power. It limits the exercise of power. 
For instance, it denies that any number of people 
can arbitrarily, or by their mere will, deprive any 
smaller number of life, which is a natural right of 
every man. Of course it does not deny that the 
greater number have physical force adequate to take 
the lives of the smaller; but by establishing as the 
basis of all social action the principle of the inviola- 
bility of life, except for cause, the whole society con- 
demns in advance the exercise of the power. 

In the same way the American system does not, 
and never did, justify a revolution by its success. 
Success in any action depending upon force only cer- 
tifies a superiority of force. It was not the success 
of our own revolution that justified it, nor did we 
Persecution of any 
kind is always successful if it be only strong enough. 
All the early resistances to the Romish Church were 
suppressed, Savonarola, the Albigenses, the Lollards, 
the Hussites ; but the success of Rome did not justify 
Rome any more than our success, ninety years ago, 
justified ouraction. If we had thought so, our cause 
would have been defeated by stating it. 

The right of revolution is always conditional. If 
a tax-payer in the city of New York thinks the tax 
too high, has he a right to refuse to pay it and to 
shoot the officer who tries to collect it? And yet 
this is gravely declared by many to be the principle 
upon which we achieved our independence. On the 
contrary, our fathers acted upon certain general funda- 
mental principles long before they articulated them ; 
and the power of the Declaration of Independence 
lay greatly in the fact that it adequately expressed 
the common conviction which had only manifested 
itself in separate acts. The Declaration is our body 
of abstract, fundamental political faith. It declared 
that there were certain rights common to all men, 


| of which the final proof lay in human consciousness, 


that when those rights were threatened the order of 
society and the welfare of mankind required a resort 
to peaceful redress ; that when that peaceful redress 
failed, or when it did not exist, and the sufferers were 
solemnly persuaded that the wrongendured was great- 
er than the possible injury accruing from seeking 
foreibly to right themselves, then, appealing to God 
and the universal conscience of mankind, they might 
properly fight to sccure either redress or freedom 
from the oppressor. 

This was the right of revolution reluctantly in- 
voked by our fathers, and they never asserted any 
other. And fally knowing, by experience, how des- 
perate a remedy it was, and even when most fortn- 
nate how necessarily sad in its operation, the first 
great act of their separation from Britain was to es- 
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tablish a system of government which should de- | the nation. Such a movement must always s} 
stroy, as far as possible, the necessity and possibility | from a faction who prefer a special to the com 


of justly appealing to revolution. Against lawless- 
ness and rebellion no ruler or nation can effectually 
provide any more than against crime; but they can, 
and our fathers did, take from armed and organized 
resistance to law all pretense of necessity except in 
the unsupposable case that the majority should at- 
tempt to subvert the very original rights which the 
government, from which they derived all their au- 
thority, was expressly formed to protect. Nor, in 
such a case, could that right be invoked until every 
appeal to peaceable and lawful redress had failed. 
The case is not supposable, because to assume it is 
to assume a mental and moral condition which makes 
a popular system impossible. 

The right of revolution is thus the right of forcible 
self-defense in the last extremity, and when its neces- 
sarily deplorable incidents are less to b= dreaded than 
the more deplorable results of not resorting to it. 
To this conclusion our fathers slowly came. They 
did not ask to control the government, they asked 
only to have a fair voice in it. They did not refuse 
to pay the taxes, provided they were honestly rep- 
resented in the government which imposed them. 
Bancroft cites the words of Washington, of Adams, 
and of the other illustrious patriots, showing how 
reluctantly they relinquished the hope of peaceful 
settlement. Even Thomas Paine, the most * radi- 
cal” of all the revolutionary leaders, said in his “*Com- 
mon Sense,” the pamphlet which had so great an in- 
fluence in deciding the popular mind for separation : 
‘* No man was a warmer wisher for a reconciliation 
than myself before the fatal nineteenth of April, 
1775.” 

And, again, the right of revolution is not the right 
of doing just what you please, provided only that 
you are able ; which seems to be a very general in- 
terpretation of the doctrine. Thatis simply anarchy. 
Yet that is what the English perpetually declare 
the right to be, sneeringly asserting that, upon our 
principle, if a town wants to set up for itself, you 
have no right to prevent it. The English sneer at 
the right of revolution, but their Government pro- 
ceeds in constant deference to it. In his essay upon 
the French Revolution of 1848, a crushing reply to 
Lord Brougham’s letter to the Marquis of Lansdowne, 
John Stuart Mill says: ‘‘Lord Brougham boasts 
through many pages of the feat performed by Lord 
Grey’s ministry in effecting a great change in the 
Constitution (the first such change in history which 
was so accomplished) without an insurrection. But 
was it without the fear of an insurrection? If there 
had been no chance of a rising would the House of 
Lords have waived their opposition, or the Duke of 
Wellington have thrown up the game in despair? 
If, in England, the mere demonstration of popular 
force sufficed to effect what elsewhere required its 
actual exertion, it was because the majority of even 
the unreformed House of C was elected by 
constituencies sufficiently large for a really powerful 
and unanimous popular determination to reach it, 
and because the political usages and long-standing 
liberties of England allowed of popular meetings and 
political unions without limit or stint.” 

The passage of the Reform Bill was simply a 
peaceful revolution. But it was not a whim of the 
nation. It seriously wanted a truer representation, 
and it would have taken up arms to secure it had 
not the Government yielded. In this country, hap- 
pily, it can never be the nation that opposes the Gov- 
ornment, because the Government is the majority of 








ing 
non 
interest, and who would willingly sacrifice every 
thing to their own advantage. That is the differ- 
ence between rebellion and revolution. He who, ap- 
pealing to God and man, at last strikes in defense of 
the rights which God gave every man, and which 
have no other possible defense, strikes as Washing- 
ton and our fathers struck. He who, disappointed 
and contemned, for his own aggrandizement and the 
welfare of his companions, strikes at the common. 
wealth strikes as Catiline and his confederates struck, 
The human heart is just. It reveres the one as a 
hero and a friend of man. It denounces the other as 
the enemy of the human race, 





Joun Stuart M111, who is most favorably known 
in this country for his admirable article upon our 
troubles, reprinted in a late number of this Maga- 
zine, is the author of the treatise upon Representa- 
tive Government lately republished by the Harpers, 
It is a very timely book, by one of the leaders of 
modern thought, of whom a few words of biography 
will be welcome. 

He gets his name from Sir John Stuart, a Scot- 
tish gentleman who sent his father, James Mill, to 
the Edinburgh University, and who came to Lon- 
don in 1800. He is known in English literature as 
the first editor of the Westminster Review, estab- 
lished by Jeremy Bentham, and more generally by 
his ‘‘ History of British India,” which was ‘‘ the be- 
ginning of sound thinking upon the subject,” and led 
to his employment by the East India Company. He 
published also a work upon Political Economy, and 
one upon the Phenomena of the Human Mind. 

His son, John Stuart, was born in 1806, and so 
thorough was his education that it was said of him 
that he was the most elaborated mind of our age. 
He was first known as a botanist, but thinking and 
writing upon morals and politics it was supposed 
that he would be a more illustrious Bentham. But 
his career, if not that of the head of a school, has 
placed him among the leaders of thought. He isa 
man of universal sympathies, of the widest learning, 
and the most trenchant thought. His published 
works are upon Political Economy, Logic, ‘* On Lib- 
erty,” ‘Thoughts on Parliamentary Reform,” ‘‘Con- 
siderations on Representative Government,” and a 
large collection of admirable and delightful Disserta- 
tions and Discussions, and he is well known to the 
scholars and thinkers of other lands than his own. 
His papers upon Bentham and Coleridge are cele- 
brated. He is the perfect master of all his accom- 
plishments, and his style is noble for its simplicity, 
raciness, clearness, and decision. 

His essay ‘‘On Liberty” is the most significant 
of all his writings. Its wisdom and wit are equally 
delightful. Its calmness and heroism are refresh- 
ing. The argument is as follows: ‘ This, then, is 
the appropriate region of human liberty. It com- 
prises, first, the inward domain of corsciousness: 
demanding liberty of conscience in the most com- 
prehensive sense ; liberty of thought and feeling; 
absolute freedom of opinion and sentiment on all sub- 
jects, practical or speculative, scientific, moral, or 
theological. The liberty of expressing or publishing 
opinions may seem to fall under a different principle, 
since it belongs to that part of the conduct of an in- 
dividual which concerns other people ; but being al- 
most of as much importance as the liberty of thought 
itself, and resting in great part on the same reasons, 18 
practically inseparable from it. Secondly, the prin- 
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ciple requires liberty of tastes and pursuits: of fram- 
ing the plan of our life to suit our own character ; 
of doing as we like, subject to such consequences as 
may follow, without impediment from our fellow- 
creatures so long as what we do does not harm them, 
even though they should think our conduct foolish, 
perverse, or wrong. Thirdly, from this liberty of 
each individual follows the liberty, within the same 
limits, of combinations among individuals: freedom 
to unite for any purpose not involving harm to oth- 
ers, the persons combining being supposed to be of 
full age, and not forced or deceived.” 

The ‘‘Essays and Reviews” that have made such 
a clatter in ecclesiastical England are merely the 
mildest application of this principle in certain direc- 
tions. A few clergymen of the English Church state 
what they believe the Church teaches—certainly a 
very gentle heresy. A crowd of other English cler- 
gymen and some of the laity immediately put out 
their ‘‘ Replies,” which, whatever any one chooses 
to call them, are simply what they believe the Church 
teaches. 

There is no living author better worth studying 
than John Stuart Mill. 


Tux visit of Parson Brownlow to the city was one 
of the memorable events of the month. His name 
had been so long familiar to the public, and was sur- 


body with great simplicity, shaking hands and con- 
versing easily and pleasantly with men of all parties 
and ages, but whose cause was his cause—the cause in 
which hebadso faithfully fought andsosadly suffered. 
A loud burst of music from the band playing the 
Star-spangled Banner and the clapping of hands in 
the house announced that the hour had come; and 
putting on his hat, drawing it over his brow, and fol- 
lowing the gentlemen who had him immediately in 
charge, Parson Brownlow walked in upon the stage, 
followed by the crowd of notables, and advanced to 
the front toward the audience. They cheered, and 
clapped, and stamped, and waved hats and hand- 
kerchiefs, and his welcome was such as the loyal 
city was sure to give to so loyal and tried a friend. 
A letter was read from the Governor, who regretted 
that he could not be present to preside. Then Mr. 
Evarts spoke a few words, wisely brief, and, as 
chairman, introduced Parson Brownlow. The ap- 
plause was immense. and long-continued. The 
| Speaker stood calmly, looking round*from side to 
| side, and quietly acknowledging the splendid wel- 
come; and when there was perfect silence he began 
to speak. 

As was natural for such a man in such a presence, 

he deprecated his want of eloquence and his inabili- 
| ty to command the ‘‘ polished diction” that charms 
}andenchains. But no speech ever delivered in New 





rounded with such various and peculiar associations, | York produced a more profound and marvelous effect. 
that the interest in him was universal and profound. | Perhaps it was not eloquent—it is not yet settled how 
It was easy enough to foretell that his public recep- | eloquence should be defined—but it held every hearer 


tion at the Academy would be what is popularly 
called “an ovation.” But it was much more than 
aspectacle. There was a tragic reality in what he 
said, and in the impression he personally produced. 

If you enter the great opera-house by the stage 
door on Fourteenth Street you find yourself at once 
upon the stage, behind the scenes. 
‘‘wings” stretch up into the dim space toward the 
roof, and you move about in a murky twilight, 
smelling of varnish, and rather musty for want of 
ventilation. The murmur from the front of the 
house, and the light that streams in at the cracks 
and fissures of the scenery, draw you at once to some 
(onvenient aperture through which to survey the 
house. It is a curious spectacle that of five or six 
thousand gayly-dressed people sitting and stand- 
ing expectant in the brilliant hall, rising tier upon 
tier in the white and gold balconies and galleries. 
To a Methodist preacher from the mountains of 
Eastern Tennessee it must have been dazzling and 
imposing. 

The Green Room was full of clergymen and poli- 
ticians and noted men, the invited guests. There 
was a general loud buzz of conversation, and a cur- 
rent and crowd toward the side of the room. Thither 
the eye instinctively turned to see the hero of the 
hour. Now certainly most men who have heard of 
‘*Parson Brownlow,” who have read his speeches 
and marked his career, must have expected to see a 
thick, coarse figure, with a corresponding face, which 
would not surprise if it should seem vulgar. Ifa 
man had described his expectation would he not have 
probably said—A swearing, swaggering parson—a 
hard customer? 

Well, the pictures and the descriptions are not 
faithful. There stood a tall, rather spare man, with 
marked but delicate features, careworn, perfectly 
pale, but both sad and intellectual. If there were 
any thing like a smile upon his face at any moment 
it was but a transitory gleam. The expression was 
calm, firm, sweet, but pensive. He received every 


The huge | 


fast, and with the most various emotion ; and except 
| for the fact that the civilization of Liberty makes 
| even excited crowds of intelligent men, still humane, 
it is clear that at one point of the speech the safety 
of any man who should have been pointed out as a 
secessionist would not have been secure. But as it 
| was, no conceivable eloquence could have swept that 
| audience to an inhuman act. It was the witness of 
| the spirit which moulds a society of freemen. 
The speaker, on his side, was an equal illustra- 
tion of the spirit of the society in which he was born 
| and bred. His speech wasa personal narration. He 
unfolded scene after scene of cruelty and horror at 
which the heart ached. Wild savages in their orgies 
| of blood are not more devilish than the men whose 
| actions he described. Calmly, standing erect, with 
| the pale, sad face turning from side to side, he told 
' the tale in a sustained, unvarying voice; while the 
audience audibly sympathized, murmured, cried 
‘*Shame!” and wiped their eyes, until, stepping a 
| little backward, raising one denouncing arm, he 
| cried, in a hard, shrill voice, ‘* And this is the spirit 
| of secession: a spirit of murder, of assassination, of 
hell! And yet”—he added, more intensely, and in 
a lower tone—“‘ and yet you have men among you 
who excuse it, who sympathize with it, who sustain 
it!” and the audience shouted in indignation. ‘‘ They 
| have had their turn of shooting, and hanging, and 
| stabbing ; ours is to come !” 
The earnest vindictiveness, the deep, calm bitter- 
| 


| 


ness with which it was said, was a tragic revelation 
of the kind and extent of crime that the spirit of a 
society familiar with injustice promotes, and of the 
qualities of character that it produces. Here was a 
preacher and patriot who had known something of 
| martyrdom ; it was perhaps not surprising, but it 
was terrible to see that his heart's hope was revenge, 
and that his way of peace was sudden and bloody 
| extermination of the enemy. Every one who list- 
| ened felt that he had a juster idea of the spirit which 
| has plunged the nation into a fearful war. Not a 
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man who heard could suppose or hope that peace 
would come except over absolute and tremendous 
victory. As yet we know but half: the interior 
history of the war is to be told hereafter, 

The same unrelenting earnestness which Parson 
Brownlow throws into his loyalty animates his en- 
emies, It is that which will sustain them leng 
after they are defeated, A kind of barbaric tenacity 
and fierceness, glozed with the forms of civilization, 
inevitably perplexes civilized intelligence and skill. 
This war is revealing every part of the country to 
every other; and the strongest civilization must 
necessarily establish itself as paramount. 


SEVERAL months ago the Easy Chair was speak- 
ing of the Turkish bath, which had been lately in- 
troduced into England, and of which the most amus- 
ing and excellent accounts were published in the 
magazines and papers. It is now established as one 
of the ‘institutions ;” and in a London paper under 
my eye there are the advertisements of three of 
them. 

The Turkish bath, as all travelers in the East or 
readers of Eastern travel know, is a perspirative. 
It is a forced perspiration. It absolutely cleanses 
the pores, and the subject feels as ‘‘the aerated 
bread” looks as if it felt. The warm air seems to 
circulate through you, and you thrill with conscious 
oxygenization. The sense of purity is indescribable. 
After his first bath in Grand Cairo the Easy Chair 
felt as if he should float up among the lattices of the 
bazar and dissolve in the sunset. 

The experience of Dr. Wilson and others in En- 
gland merely confirms that of every body who has 
enjoyed the bath in the East; and a company has 
been formed in London with half a million of dollars 
capital, and Mr. Urquhart has been to Constantino- 


ple, that nothing may be wanting, and that English- 
men may at last be made as clean as Turks. 
Some years ago there was a sign in Broadway near 


Niblo’s which announced Turkish baths. Whether 
they were so, or whether it was a place for steam- 
scouring the body only, this Easy Chair never ascer- 
tained. But the sign, and probably the substance, 
have long since disappeared, and a bathing-house, 
apart from the hotels, is now a curiosity in the city. 
This want it is proposed to meet by the formation of 
the Turkish Bath Company, whereby we are all to 
be madeclean. There is no doubt of the great value 
and luxury of such a bath, and there can be no rea- 
son for not having it except public indifference. 
And it is supposed this will be corrected by the con- 
spicuous merits of the bath. 

Mr. Oscanyan, who is the Manager, has interested 
several of the most noted citizens as Directors: Mr, 
Bryant, President King, Dr. Mott, Mr., late Surro- 
gate, Bradford, Professor Dwight, Mr. Gunther, Mr. 
Tiemann, and others, A capital of $30,000 is pro- 
posed to be raised by shares at $25 each; and in a 
delightful prospectus all the details of advantage and 
profit are set forth. The subscribers are to have div- 
idends, and one share of the stock will be entitled to 
one free ticket. ’ 

Nothing is more reasonable, nothing should be 
more feasible than this plan; and as if to have the 
ripe fruit actually drop into our mouths, ‘‘an Ori- 
ental civil engineer who is thoroughly conversant 
with all its details, having built one of the best 
baths in Constantinople, is now in New York,” 
The only thing that New York does not furnish is 
the tellak, or manipulator, and he can be readily ob- 
tained from Turkey. 





There is no country in the world in which money 
is made so easily and spent so profusely as in this. 
and if some rich man who is building a house with 
picture-galleries, billiard-rooms, and libraries, should 
add a Calidarium and Tepidarium, as many English 
gentlemen have, he would have a luxury so positive 
and unique that every body would hasten to imitate 
him. 

If New York knows the value of a new and ex- 
quisite sensation it will have the Turkish bath. 

Tue Central Park is already a part of the city, 
The old question of the friends who came from 
abroad—‘‘ What shall I see in the city ?”—no longey 
puzzles. ‘‘Go to the Park, which is only just be 
ginning; but Versailles and the Cascine, Munich 
and the Thiergarten, in all their glory, are not so 
beautiful as this.” 

The impression of perfect thoroughness aad hon- 
esty in every part of the Park is as charming as it 
is new in a public work, The stately elm avenue, 
the picturesque terraces, the romantic shores of the 
lake, the winding walks of the Ramble, the broad 
sweep of greensward, the cricket-ground, the end- 
less glimpses of graceful bridges, the exquisite care 
in details, shrubs, trees, plants, flowers, all in their 
proper places, are beautiful even now ; but we must 
needs look at them with the imagined eyes of our 
posterity if we would see their full glory and im- 
pression when clouds of evergreen groves dip upon 
the sunny lawns, and branching elins “high over- 
arched embower,” and that fine mellow tone touches 
every thing which belongs to works of fine art in 
landscape as well as in every other material. 

What pure bits of ornament in nature swans and 
peacocks are! Does Nature discriminate men as 
subtly as she does swans? Does not that peacock 
in the Ramble surpass the ‘‘ magnificent magnifi- 
cences of the Magnificoes” in Venice? to use Sir 
Philip Sidney’s gay expression. No goose can bea 
man, but may not every man be a gentleman? Or- 
dors and ranks and castes, then, may belong to an 
inferior animal development. 

Within a high wire paling there are some deer, 
and, dearest of all, a delicate Venezuelan doe. They 
browse happily upon the green grass. No vaga- 
bonds with sticks can poke them, nor with orange- 
peel and tobacco-quids work them woe, It does not 
seem to occur to the deer that they are not sheltered 
by Adirondack woods, nor, in this burning weather, 
to the doe that she is not pasturing upon the equator. 

Morning and evening the Park is alive with vis- 
itors. The steady riders who come for the constitu- 
tional jog go pounding solemnly along. The young- 
er ones try to disguise it under an airy aspect of 
frolic. They would have us staring pedestrians be- 
lieve that they are not, as it were, taking their bot- 
tles of Congress water, their Seidlitz powders, their 
Peruvian sirup. Oh no! not they! They havo 
come bounding out ‘‘ to meet the sun upon the up- 
land lawn.” 

But the old cherrybouncers have no such artifice. 
They pound quietly round, careless if the whole 
world sees that they mean to outwit dyspepsia. 
And we staring pedestrians wonder as they jog by, 
whether, since they make this life such a business, 
they will make all lives so, and pound round the 
circuit of the planets as they do of the Park. 

But the graceful carriages and the pretty wagons 
—some of the light trotting wagons so gayly painted 
that they flash, along like sunbeams on cobwebs, a 
‘‘line of light” on a. shadowy pair of circles—these 
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are the special glory of the promenade. Riding is | 
not yet universal with us; but driving is a passion. | 

Ona pleasant day the scene is an undress carni- | 
val. The liveries are happily few, nor is there that | 
familiar acquaintance among the mass of the com- 
pany that it has a lively social aspect, like the Cas- | 
cine by the Casino or the Park in London. But 
there is no back-ground of poverty and misery behind 
it all. It is honestly earned enjoyment. Those | 
who drive in the gay carriages to-day are the chil- 
dren of those who walked yesterday ; and we trudg- | 
ing pedestrians, as we look, and admire, and cry, 
“Hi, hi!” and “God-speed!” are seeing those in 
whose seats our children may be to-morrow. 


Our Foreign Burean, 


“INCE our last writing the two great events of 
tJ European history have been the formal opening 
of the Great Exhibition of London and the tri- 
umphal progress of King Victor Emanuel through 
his new provinces of the South. In Naples the 
King’s bonhomie and easy familiarity have done 
more to conquer the Bourbon brigandage than the 
Piedmontese soldiers have accomplished in all the 
winter. 

A day of féte and sunshine, added to a royal 
smile, have made Naples and its southern impressi- 
ble hearts crazy with their joyous welcome. Naples 
is never a dull city to a man who can feed on nat- 
ural beauties. There is always the wondrous bay 
and always the smoking mountain. Sunshine is 
volden along the sands, and golden on the orange 
leaves, and golden on the walls of the yellow pal- 
aces. Smoky blue islands lie in a clear blue sea, 
and a soft blue sky hangs over them. A belt of 
gray cloud, which is the smoke from Vesuvius, is 
always present, and always flings a purple zone of 
shadow around the flank of the panting mountain. 
A bugle-note from the Caserne, a fisherman’s halloo, 
the rattle of a corricolo over the lava pavement— 
these are the sounds that greet the ear. Red oranges 
flame at every street corner; companies of friars 
slip by in their serge and sandals; the lazaroni lic 
doubled-up and dozing upon the church steps. This 
is the dreamy Naples which travelers knew before 
the clarion of the new nationality had waked it 
into life. 

When the King came French and British war- 
ships lay in the harbor—doubled to their sky-sail 
spars and their tiniest cordage in the water. The 
balconies on every street were covered with tapes- 
tries, and every where the tricolored flags were 
fluttering. The shops were shut, the women were 
all in gala dress, and every house-top that com- 
manded a view of the harbor was thronged. A 
launch with green awnings was appointed to bring 
the King to shore, and feluccas and fishing craft of 
every size and shape made a crowded convoy. A 
gun from the castle announced the approach of the 
royal vessel, and ten thousand clieering voices greet- 
ed her as she rounded the Point of Pausilippo. The 
war-ships belched their salutation of fire and smoke, 
and the hurrahs of the seamen on all the yards 
reached to land. 

As the launch upon which the King had disem- 
barked drew near to shore vociferous cheering ran 
along tle whole line of the bay; and as he landed | 
and entered the gay pavilion which had been erected 
for his reception by the civic authorities, there was 
such a tempest of enthusiastic grecting as must 





at once have extinguished the hopes of the Bour- 
bons. Nothing could have been freer or more 
hearty. And at night the streets glowed with such 
illumination as had never before been known in 
Naples. A personal observer gives us this graphic 
account: ‘* Every quarter had its band and Bengal 
lights to amuse and divide the masses. The Church 
of Carminie was a thing of light, and its picturesque 
tower glowed and glittered from afar; but when I 
entered the Palace-yard I thought I had never wit- 
nessed such a fairy scene. ‘The church and cupola 
and the colonnades of San Francisco Paolo were 
lighted up as at St. Peter’s on Easter Monday. The 
three royal palaces werg crowded with the élite of 
the country ; the King was in the centre of his bal- 
cony, and a regular storm of congratulations greeted 
his appearance. Below was an amphitheatre of 
seats in which were 450 musicians, and the serenade 
was about to begin. ‘How are we to get to the 
Foresteria?’ said my friend, for the people were 
packed like anchovies, and a dense mass of carriages 
was beneath the royal salon; but a strong will and 
courage overcome any difficulties, and so, plowing 
through the crowd, we shortly found ourselves in 
our desired places. The Piazza was now almost in 
darkness, and the serenade began. Immediately 
after the first piece it was evident that the tempo- 
rary darkness had been arranged for the sake of con- 
trast, for directly after its conclusion there was a 
burst of light from the top of the colonnades of the 
Charch of San Francisco which was almost blinding. 
Fountains of fire-works played all over the roof, tri- 
colored rockets shot into the air, studding the heay- 
ens with brighter constellations than already glit- 
tered there, and then comparative darkness closed 


| around us again, and the soft music from below stole 


upon our ears. The effect was magical! As every 
piece of music wakened up the memories or touched 
the affections of the people there were bursts of ap- 
plause; and so these interchanges of music and 
light—gorgeous and characteristic light—continued 
until half past ten o'clock. I must notice particu- 
larly the late part of the spectacle, which was pecu- 
liarly brilliant. Round the summit of the colon- 
nades were suspended festoons of evergreen by day, 
with circular garlands on each point of the festoons ; 
while in the centre of the cupola was an immense 
garland with a gigantic V. E. in the middle. Ina 
moment these decorations were a blaze of tricolored 
lights, changing from time to time, the form exqui- 
sitely preserved, and every leaf and flower being 
accurately defined. A shower of rockets shot up 
again in all directions, and then darkness fell upon 
the delighted and loyal masses, who will long re- 
member the splendors of this right royal reception 
of the King of Italy.” 

Thus Naples votes once more with hearty and 
noisy plebiscite for Victor Emanuel; and from that 
vote we shall see no appeal in our day. 

Upon the King’s arrival in Sicily the same en- 
thusiastic greeting met him. Those southern Ital- 
ians love royalty as they love idleness, and cheer, 
and sunshine. Mazzini, with his promise of rights 
and severe democratic logic, would weary them to 
death, 

So much for the great political event of the South. 


From the sunniness of Naples to the sooty brick 
of London the change is not inspiriting. The great 
Exhibition itself, whose opening is every where 
talked of, does not carry under its iron domes, thus 
far, any atmosphere of cheer or hope. 
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The gloom of a great death hangs under it. Even | 
in the details of the official opening there has been | 
a confusion and distrust, attributable very largely to 
the absence of that princely hand which was snatched | 
away in the middle of the work. The other Com- | 
missioners, though capable men, have their political 
aims, their private business, which secure their chief- | 
est care; but with Prince Albert there was that de- | 
gree of devotion to this plan of the Industrial show | 
which could alone insure successful administration 
and brilliant results. 

The opening was perhaps a success, but certainly | 
not a triumph. First of all, the building, as we | 
hinted last month, is unsightly. It is not the arch- 
itectural miracle of 1851, to pique the wonder: its 
proportions are inharmonious: even its size does not 
cheat one into awe. There are special features 
which are admirable, contrasted with others which 
are detestable ; altogether, it may be written down 
(architecturally speaking) a grand and solid blunder. 

It is in the arrangement of the details of the great 
Exhibition that the presiding judgment and good 
taste of the late Prince Royal have been most missed. 
The tradesmen of London have gained, from the 
present board of Commissioners, the permission to 
erect what they call ‘‘ trophies” of their merchandise 
along either side of the nave. The shop-keepers 
have entered upon these designs with great spirit 
and ambition, but the result has been an amorphous 
and most incongruous series of architectural adver- 
tisements; very stupendous and bri)liant in the eyes 
of boys and country visitors, but without grace or 
simplicity or any elegance that a cultivated eye can 
recognize. They belittle the grandeur of a great 


Exhibition of Art to the dimensions of an ambitious 
huckster’s show. They crowd and bewilder the view 
without enchaining it or gratifying. 


Many of them, 
it is true, have been ordered away since the opening ; 
others, by special command, have been reduced in 
their proportions. The shopmen have been offend- 
ed, and harmony of arrangement has by no means 
been restored. 

The grandest show of the Exhibition, as contribu- 
ting most to human progress, and as marking me- 
chanical growth since 1851, is undoubtedly the ma- 
chinery. The most ponderous of beams and levers 
ply their movements with the dainty regularity and 
noiselessness of Geneva watches. Immense aisles 
of enginery bewilder the vision with their compli- 
cated play, and the only sound is here and there 
the labored sigh of some iron giant. 

The jewels are richer than the world ever saw be- 
fore; no art imitations have taken the charm away 
from the emeralds and the diamonds. Settings of 
ivory and shell introduce us to a new phase of orna- 
mentation, Historic gems of old and noble families, 
that have romantic interest attaching, blaze out in 
the fairy work of modern goldsmiths. 

Sévres and Dresden contend for the palm in por- 
celain. The Wedgewood of England repeats the 
most exquisite forms of Rome. 

Mr. Story has contributed certain pieces of sculp- 
ture upon which America may safely stake its repu- 
tation for art; the excellence not lying (as with 
Powers’s Greek Slave) in the manipulation and grace, 
but in the essential poetry of their conception. 


For the Albert memorial some £50,000 have been 
raised by voluntary subscription. The original in- 
tention was that the sum contributed should be ex- 
pended in the erection of a monolithic obelisk of huge 





dimensions, and rivaling the great Egyptian types 


which are now in Rome. The Duke of Argyle made 
offer of a stone (granite), said to be lying in th 
rough, but of natural cleavage, in his Scotch quar- 
ries of Mull. A large sum was expended by the 
committee in clearing space about the monster Spar 
of granite, for the purpose of accurate observation 
and measurement. This observation brought to licht 
considerable undulations in the surface of the stone 
which forbade perfect working up to the desired size, 
The consequence has been a retirement of the origin- 
al plan of an obelisk, and the architectural charac- 
ter of the memorial is open to new discussion. Her 
Majesty had expressed a wish that the intended 
memorial should show sculpture in the form of bas- 
reliefs, or statuary, at the hands of the best of En- 
glish artists. It was difficult for the committee of 
execution to reconcile this wish with the severity of 
an obelisk; besides which, it has been found, after 
full consideration of the estimates presented by con- 
tractors, that a single stone, of the dimensions es- 
sential to proper effectiveness, would involve ex- 
penditure of all the moneys at present subscribed. 

The English are not happy or ready in monu- 
mental devices. The Pre-Raphaelite tendencies of 
their arts of design, in which they certainly excel, 
are essentially imitative. But the Art monument- 
al involves apprehension and conquest of the Ideal. 
Thorwaldsen’s Lion, in the cliff at Lucerne, is a more 
grand and poetic tribute to the heroism (false or 
true) which it commemorates than British wealth 
has ever yet commanded. 


Tue Irish murders continue to illustrate British 
civilization: this time a Gustave Thiebault, a land- 
owner and manager for his brother, is the sufferer, 
He found occasion to eject a tenant for non-payment 
of rent; received the usual threats; was honored 
with certain paper missives through the mails, illus- 
trated with daggers, coffins, etc. ; and finally, on a 
pleasant May evening at dusk, was beaten down 
with a pitchfork upon the high-road, his skull crush- 
ed effectively, and the body, weltering in blood, left 
in the ditch, as a cheerful Irish reminder to landed 
proprietors that they must not push their tenants. 

The singularity of this murder is the fact that the 
victim is of a Papist family and of French origin: 
the blow of the pitchfork had then no religious, anti- 
Protestant fervor in it. It was simply a warm Irish 
protest agaiust the present legal relations of landlord 
and tenant. 


Tuer Ionian Assembly is again vociferous against 
the tyrannous protectorate of England, and, in tlic 
name of justice and of her Greek nationality, de- 
mands Independence. The august Hellenic Assem- 
bly unitedly declares that it is unchangeable in its 
resolution to become a portion of Free Greece, and 
will employ every legal means to give it effect. 
Unfortunately for them in their dependency, the 
only legal means in their possession is an humble pe- 
tition to her Britannic Majesty—to give up control, 
remove her Commissioner and tax-gatherers, and 
order the guard-ships to Malta. This restive and 
persistent Hellenism of the Ionians is a constant 
thorn in the side of England. ‘* This people is con- 
vinced,” says the Ionian Parliament, ‘‘ that Chris- 
tian Europe, yielding to the claims of justice, stands 
ready to co-operate in every effort which, not only 
the inhabitants of the Seven Islands, but of all the 
Greek countries, may make to secure their national 
independence and their political unity. They be- 
lieve it the only remedy for all those evils and suf- 
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ferings which, in the eyes of the civilized world, | 
that race has endured, which itself inaugurated Eu- 

repean civilization, and to which it desires to con- 
tribute with all the force of national integrity.” 

To all which the British Governor says: England 
can not give up her rights of conquest. The Queen 
and her Government beg the Ionians to be quiet, to 
busy themselves with municipal regulations and 
their crops. They are Greeks, it is true, having a | 
faith and language and habits and aspirations total- 
ly different from the British Governors and British 
army, who preserve order. Yet the station is an 
important military one—so important that the kind 
Queen’s ear must not be vexed with their appeals 
to any sense of justice or to civilized Europe. 

These Ionian Greeks, it must be specially noted, | 
are by no means the friends of King Otho, or of his 
Bavarian court: their sympathies lie wholly with 
the insurrectionists, who have just now been com- | 
pelled to surrender Nauplia; and their indignation 
against the British authorities is coupled with an- | 
other and livelier indignation against the supine | 
cowardice of their brother Greeks of Attica, in not | 
rising to aid the beleaguered liberals at Nauplia. 


A very singular will-case has just now come to 
decision in the Paris courts, involving property to 
the amount of a million of francs. The maker of | 
the will was a certain Madame Lamotte, whose 
maiden name was Morin, and who was a native of 
the province of Champagne. Her parents dying | 
soon after she came of age, left her a handsome for- | 
tune. This she managed with singular prudence, | 
but in other affairs showed an imprudence which 
amounted almost to mania. She came to Paris and 


took lodgings in a furnished hotel of the Passage des | 
Petits Peres—not a very eligible locality for an heir- 


ess of Champagne. Here she fell in with a gay | 
Lothario in the person of a boarding-school master, 
who taught the children of her landlord. The ac- | 
quaintance ended in a marriage, to which she gave | 
reluctant consent, as the last refuge for dishonor. 
She, however, conceived so great an antipathy to | 
her husband that she refused to see him after mar- 
riage—so great a disgust for the world that she re- 
fused to see any one, and became a voluntary pris- | 
oner in her chamber for over twenty years. During | 
all this time she communicated with her servants 
only by writing, her letters being thrust under the 
door of her rooms. Her meals were served in an 
ante-chamber, which she never entered until satis- 
fied that the attendants had passed out. 

By engagements entered into with M. Lamotte 
previous to her marriage, both parties had made 
wills bequeathing all their property to the survivor. 
In the year 1851 the husband died; but the widow 
still obstinately maintained her isolation, refusing to 
see even the officers of justice who came upon busi- 
ness connected with the estate of the deceased. Her 
wishes and commands were all communicated as be- 
fore. Her country property was under the manage- 
ment of a notary, M. Costel, and the Paris estate in 
charge of M. Peureau, who was by marriage inti- 
mately connected with Alphonse Lamotte, a brother 
of her deceased husband. 

In early April of 1861, the servant remarked that, 
after the usual time had elapsed, her breakfast had 
not been eaten. She sent word to M. Peureau, who 
immediately went to her chamber, burst open the 
door, which had not given place to a visitor for 
twenty years, and found her dying upon the floor. 
An empty laudanum vial was near her. A paper 





was fastened in a conspicuous place to the wall, on 
which the suicide had written, ‘‘ Let me be buried 
in the sheet I have laid ready on the chair. I am 
afflicted with an incurable disease, and am determ- 
ined to see the end.” Her room was littered with 
paper scraps to the depth of six inches, the accumu- 
lated débris of twenty years. 

By a holograph will, dated only the year previous, 
it was found the deceased hypochondriac had left the 
bulk of her fortune to M. Alphonse Lamotte, the 
brother of her deceased husband ; a handsome legacy 
to the daughter of her country manager, M. Costel ; 
and another of similar amount to a daughter of M. 
Peureau. 

An action was brought to invalidate the will by 
Madame Drauot, a cousin and heir-at-law, on the 
ground of the incompetency of the testatrix ; and in 
proof of her unsound mind all the facts were brought 
to light which we have detailed. On the other 
hand, however, her letters upon business produced 
in court showed great judgment and perspicacity, 
and the Court held that the will must stand. 


Amone the new things in Paris which just now 
attract a large share of the attention of visitors must 
be named the new Musée Campana, placed in the 
Palace of Industry upon the Champs Elysées. The 
extraordimary circumstances which have placed this 
admirable collection at one coup in the hands of 
the Government are also worthy of record. The 
Signor Campana was the manager of the Mont de 
Piéé at Rome, and at the same time a collector, of 
rare accomplishments and of crazy enthusiasm. In 
the course of his collections he found it necessary to 
avail himself of the funds which he held in trust to 
the amount of some four or five millions of francs. 
It is true that he regarded this personal advance as 
a loan for which he offered in guarantee his entire 
collection, which had only been brought together at 
an expenditure largely exceeding the funds he had 
withdrawn from the institution of which he was in 
charge. 

Even under Roman officials so extensive an appro- 
priation of moneys belonging to a public institution 
could not pass without discovery. The security in- 
deed was ample; and the friends of M. Campana 
urged a simple discharge of the official whose anti- 
quarian zeal had betrayed him into difficulty, and a 
sale of so many of the objects of virtu as should 
meet his indebtedness. 

But the Papal Government, with sterner action, 
condemned the poor man to a long imprisonment 
and confiscated all his effects. 

A portion were sold to the Emperor Alexander; 
but the bulk was secured by an offer of the French 
Consul, acting for the Imperial Government; and 
something over four millions of francs was paid for 
the museum now offered freely to public inspection 
in the Palace of Industry. 

Its paintings are of more value historically than 
as works of art; extending b-ck as they do to the 
earliest periods of Italian painting, and offering a 
chronologic series of all the distinguished Masters of 
Italy. In gems and medallions it is also specially 
rich ; but in porcelain and earthenware, it is said to 
be the most perfect and beautiful in existence. 

It is still undetermined if it shall be distributed 
among the established galleries of the Louvre, or re- 
main an integral collection, the last probably of the 
gigantic spoils which up to this time Northern and 
Western Europe has drawn from Italy. » Henceforth 
it is to be hoped the Government of Victor Emanuel 
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will be strong enough to retain its art-treasures at 
home. 


WE spoke last month of the ‘‘ Miserables” of Vic- 
tor Hugo; half of the reading world has entered on 
its perusal—not all achieving its first installment. 
It lacks the youthful é/an and rapidity of story which 
made every page of “ Notre Dame” brimful of in- 
terest; you can lay it down more easily ; it is doubt- 
ful if you can forget it so soon. It takes broader 
and deeper hold of the great riddle of Life. As a 
work of art, judging from the initial part, it will not 
bear comparison with the ‘‘ Notre Dame ;” but as a 
work of thought, of conscience, of deliberation in 
fathoming human motives, and in probing the wounds 
that society inflicts on itself, it is incomparably wor- 
thier. 

However much he may dislike the Third Napo- 
leon and his dynasty, you can not forbear the con- 
viction that he wishes well to France and to the 
race. No prose of his can break down the poet— 
not so much in style as style of thought. The poet 
shines in his religion, in his politics, in his crimes, 
in his philosophy even. You see that he abounds 
in charity; vet you know that he would be the 
most incompetent almoner in the world. You see 
that his faith is exuberant; yet he would be unfit 
for a parish priest. There is a large liberalism in 
all his political sentiments; yet he could not be 
trusted with the editing of a state paper. There 
may come a day when the poetic sensibilities and 
perceptions of such a man as Hugo may have their 
reckoning upon the current of everyday, practical 
life; but it is not yet. 

He does not lack, as do most romancers, a vital 
earnestness of intention; but the earnestness is so 

_ wrought upon and sublimated by the afflatus of the 
poet that the larger part of the world lose trail and 
quest. 

We compared the ‘‘ Miserables”—far as we may— 
with the “ Notre Dame;” such comparisons are always 
unsafe and unfair; yet we can hardly err in saying 
that the latest work of the author gives us a much 
larger conception of his force and thought, while the 
earlier one will be always most coveted of readers. 

The Madonna Della Sedia is perhaps the gem of 
Raphael (if it be not the Dresden one); but neither 
of them give any thing like that conception of his 
abounding grace and fertility which impresses one 
who lingers hour after hour by his frescoes of the 
Vatican. 


Mapame Marte pe GRANDFoRT, who wrote some 
years since a very impertinent and untruthful book 
about America, has recently published, in connec- 
tion with an appealingly pretty portrait of herself, a 
romance called ‘‘ Ryno.” 

Romance and portrait are both excessively dé- 
colletés. No greater attraction belongs to the book. 


A recent volume of an Academician, M. Le 
Comte Armand de Pontmartin, entitled, ‘‘ Thurs- 
days of Madame Charbonneau,” has excited consid- 
erable remark for its saucy and impudent mention 
of very many notable French /ittérateurs. 

The Count has won his honors notwithstanding 
the embarrassing hindrance of high birth, wealth, 
and a dogged devotion to Legitimacy and the Church. 
He has wit, learning, a great stock of bitterness, no 
little jealousy, and the hardihood to give expression 
to his animosities in the most offensive and polished 
of styles. The current abuse of him revives a repu- 


| tation that was built upon the journalism of twenty 
years since, and which was well-nigh forgotten. 


Ir is over twenty years now since Americans saw 
the shaggy head of the famous Dr. Wolff wagging 
| in American pulpits. He had almost come to out- 

live his reputation as a traveler, a man of erudition, 
| and a missionary, of which we are reminded by the 

recent announcement of his death. He was the son 
| of a Rabbi, and was born in the year 1795. B ing 
early converted to Christianity, he attended theo- 
| logical lectures at Vienna, where he enjoyed the 

friendship of Professor Jahn, Frederic Von Schlegel, 
| and the poet Werner. Among other friends of his 
| youth were Zschokke and Pestalozzi in Switzerland, 

In the years 1817 and 1818, being at Rome, he broke 
away from the Papal harness and ultimately ab- 
jured Romanism altogether. From the year 1820 
| to 1826 he journeyed through Egypt, Palestine, Per- 
sia, Mesopotamia, and the Crimea, preaching to Be- 
| douins, Jews, Persians, Greeks, and Russians. In 
| the year 1827 he married the Lady Georgiana Mary 
| Walpole. Leaving her ladyship at Malta from 1831 
| to 1834, he went upon the search of the Ten Lost 
| Tribes. His adventures were most varied, and his 
| escapes oftentimes marvelous. At Khorassan he 
was made a slave, tied to a horse’s tail, and ransom- 
|ed by Abbas Mirza. Of all these trials and wan- 
| derings he gave brief and graphic recital from the 
American pulpits about the year 1837. We can re- 
| call now a vision of the shaggy head, all embrowned 
| with the fierce suns of Palestine, dropping thence- 
forth out of mind, till now the mention of his death 

brings all back again—the harsh, swift voice; the 
| crackling tones; the ferreteyes; the story of scourg- 
| ings and fastings; the limpid roll of Arabic names; 
| the Hebraic accent ; the gorgeous Persian pictures; 
the “elephants with castles;” the hands lifted in 


| prayer. 


| 


In its time we spoke of the dissolution of the 
Prussian Parliamentary Assembly, and the order for 
a new election. The old Assembly did not sustain 
the Ministry, and the King in a fit of obstinacy re- 
fused to accept the resignation of the Ministers, 
believing that an appeal to his liege subjects would 
confirm the pretensions of royalty. The result has 
disappointed him. Prussia has declared very ef- 
fectively its disposition to share the King's divine 
right of governing. At otir present writing it is not 
known how the King will meet the new Chambers, 
or how the new Chambers will meet the King. 

Not only has the liberal party obtained an im- 
mense majority in the recent elections, but that par- 
ticular wing of it which the Ministry had under- 
taken to stigmatize as ‘‘ democratic” has gained be- 
yond all anticipations. The organs of the reaction- 
ary party utter vague threats of a possible coup 
@état, but it is only the delirious utterance of unex- 
pected defeat. 


Tat Mirés case, about which we have in late 
records said much, is at length the subject of a new 
phase. Appeal having been taken from the Paris 
court (which condemned him as a felon) to the im- 
perial court at Douai, he has at length been acquit- 
ted, the decision of the inferior court reversed, and 
the financier is restored to liberty and favor. At 
the rendering of the judgment there was applause ; 
his counsel embraced the banker ; lady friends crowd- 
ed about him bringing tributary flowers, and the 
much-suffering delinquent made a prettily-turned 
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speech—forgiving his persecutors, glorifying tardy 
justice, and promising that the old town of Douai 
should have permanent memorial of his acquittal. 


The next day, on the Paris Exchange, the Caisse | 


Mirés rose from forty-five francs to one hundred and 
sixty-seven ! 

A crowd of earnest sympathizers attended his de- 
parture from the station of Douai, whence he was 
accompanied by Madame Mirés and by the Princess 
de Polignac (his daughter). Another ovation was 
in readiness for him at his house in the Rue Neuve- 
des-Mathurins, at Paris. The triumph of justice 
may be real, but the triumph of gold is noisy. 


WE have touched upon Italy only to show how 
the new royalty is planting itself firmly in the South- 
ern hearts. All the North stands fast and true, save 
only where the Pope waves still his cross-key banner 
and invites the conspirators against the peace of 
Italy. He has gone wearily through his Holy 
Week, and with a narrowed echo his blessing urbi 
et orbi has fallen from the baleon of St. Peter's. 

The Emperor Francis is rallying Austrian loyalty 
(much as he can) by swift journeys through the 
provinces, 

The Greek Revolution is shivering under the bay- 
onets of Otho, and Nauplia has surrendered ; but 
disaffection is by no means crushed. The Herze- 
govine war drags wearily, and wasted homesteads 
and desolated fields mark its tedious progress. 

Russia was placed her new loan with an ease and 
promptitude that give token of a brightening career. 

Meantime on all the west countries of Europe, 
without exception, the shadow of the American war 
is hanging like a cloud. 

Intervention—whatever it may have done once— 
can not now dissipate or lift it. Not in any country 
of the civilized world can so much blood be spent 
but the reek of it shall reach every where. The 
penalties of so great a war all Christendom must 
suffer. 


Tue visit of M. Mercier has of course startled all 
the guidnuncs of Paris. It is an affair which you 
perceive by the statement of Mr. Layard in the 
British Parliament is officially ignored. But though 
officially ignored, no one supposes the Emperor to 
have been ignorant of its aim and result. Suppose, 
for instance, that a letter of this purport comes some 
day to the French representative at Washington : 


“To M. Mercier, etc., etc. : 

‘*Monstevur,—The Emperor is exceedingly desirous of 
possessing himself of more definite information with regard 
to the condition and purposes of the Confederates than are 
now within his reach. It would be agreeable to him to 
know from a capable personal observer how far the Con- 
federates are determined, and united in their determina- 
tion, to resist to the last. Is there a hope that a decisive 
victory by M‘Clellan or Halleck, or both, would virtually 
end the contest ? 

“Would the materiel in the hands of the South enable 
them to continue resistance for say two or three years to 
come ? 

“Is the opposition to Mr. Davis within his own Govern- 
ment of such a character as to warrant the belief that any 
considerable nnmber of prominent Southern men would, 
in the event of a defeat, rally to the Union cause ? 

‘“*On these points His Majesty is exceedingly desirous of 
such information as could be gained only by a personal ob- 
server at the Confederate capital. 

“ Allow me to suggest, Monsieur, that if, withont offend- 
ing the sensibilities of the American Government, an in- 
formal visit to Richmond could be made by some compe- 
tent ber of your legation Gif your own absence from 





Washington for a few days should be unadvisable), such 
visit would probably furnish the information which the 
Emperor specially desires. 

* Please to forward the result of any observations it may 
be in your power to make to me personally, for transmis- 
sion to the Emperor. 
“T am respectfully yours, ete." 
| There have been worse canards than this. 


Evitor’s Drawer. 


ONDERFUL are the workings of a good con- 

science and a good digestion. So many let- 
| ters are written to the Drawer in praise of its effects 
on the health of its readers, that we have thought 
seriously (we do sometimes think seriously) of offer- 
ing it to the Sanitary Cemmissions as one of the best 
agents to circulate among the camps and hospitals. 
One writer sends us a quotation : 

“The man that laughs is a doctor without a di- 
ploma, His face does more good in a sick-room 
than a bushel of powders or a gallon of bitter 
draughts. People are always glad to see him. 
Their hands instinctively go half-way out to meet 
his grasp, while they turn involuntarily from the 
clammy touch of the dyspeptic who speaks in the 
groaning key. He laughs you out of your faults, 
while you never dream of being offended with him ; 
and you never know what a pleasant world you are 
living in until he points out the sunny streak on its 
pathway.” 


Bor it seems that the original Joe Miller, the pa- 
tron saint of the Drawer, was z serious individual, 
innocent of all jests, or even of tendency to levity, 
whose very gravity provoked the greatest joke of 
the age, being neither more nor less than making 
him, the solemn old sobersides, the father of all the 
jokes that were going. Mr. Mathews (father of 
Charles Mathews), in his celebrated monopolylogue 

| entitled ‘*Mathews’s Dream; or, Theatrical Gal- 
| lery,” gives the following curious anecdote of the 
far-famed Joe Miller, for the veracity of which he 
pledges himself: 

‘Tt is a fact not generally known that Joe Miller, 
who has fathered all our jests for the last half-cen- 
tury, never uttered a jest in his life. Though an 
excellent comic actor, he was the most taciturn and 
saturnine man breathing. He was in the daily habit 

| of spending his afternoons at the Black Jack, a well- 
known public-house in Portugal Street, Clare Mark- 
| et, which was at that time frequented by most of 
the respectable tradesmen in the neighborhood, who, 
from Joe’s imperturbable gravity, whenever any ris- 
ible saying was recounted, derisively ascribed it to 
jhim, After his death, having left his family un- 
provided for, advantage was taken of this badinage. 
| A Mr. Motley, a well-known dramatist of that day, 
| was employed to collect all the stray jests then cur- 
| rent in town. Joe Miller's name was prefixed to 
them, and from that day to this the man who never 
| uttered a jest has been the reputed author of every 
| jest past, present, and to come.” 


| A Surceoy in our Army of the West sends to us 

| from the ‘‘ Field of Shiloh” some anecdotes of his 

| colored servant : 

| Dan is a slave owned by a gentleman in Lex- 
ington, Kentucky, who kindly permits him to go at 
large and obtain employment wherever it suits him, 
He is as faithful a fellow as ever lived, and has been 
in the employ of your correspondent in the army 
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over six months. He is a black but intelligent ne- 
gro, and is as proud as was Hawkeye of having ‘ no 
cross in his blood.’ ‘ Nuffin yaller "bout me,’ says 
Dan; ‘Ise de pure nigger.’ 

** Dan is an aristocrat. Having once enjoyed the 
high office of porter at the Galt House, he considers 
himself a ‘first-class hotel nigger.’ One day he 
came to my tent, and, with a long face, notified me 
that he thought he should be compelled to leave me. 
I asked why, if he were not satisfied with his wages, 
etc. He expressed himself satisfied with every thing 
except the ‘’sciety.’ Said he: 

*** De Gen'l is a gen’lman as isn’t ’quainted wid 
culled people. He is from de Norf, whar dar isn’t 
no niggers as knows how to behave theirselves, and 
he doesn’t ’preciate de difference "tween culled peo- 
ple. Now here’s all dese counterbine niggers’"—(we 
have several contrabands in camp)—‘and de officers 
don’t know nuffin "bout de value of dem. Dere’s 
Captain ——’s nigger—he doesn’t know ‘nuff to keep 
hisself clean; and dere’s Israel—why, Israel is de 
laziest nigger in de camp, all de time a gittin’ his- 
self drunk ; and dat ar Gilbert is de biggest fool— 
why, any body would know dat nigger had been run 
by de houns! Den dar’s Charley—he ’fesses to be a 
cook. I axed him if he was a ginuine cook, or jes 
made up since de war broke out. I can’t ’sociate 
wid dat nigger—he use to drive a coal cart. He 
tole John’—(John is a first-class free negro, and was 
formerly steward upon a steamboat)—‘ he tole John 
dat he was a steamboat nigger, and John jes axed 
him if he knew any ting about dese yere stern- 
wheel coal-boats. De fae is, Doctor, Ise tired of 
bein’ classed wid dese yere cheap niggers that’s a 
tryin’ to steal theirselves.’ 

“T pacified Dan by assuring him that all the of- 
ficers understood that he and John belonged to an 
entirely different class of niggers. 





“Dav is more rigid in his ideas of military disci- 
pline than many of our officers, and he always obeys 
orders to the letter. As there are always hangers- 
on around the camps, I had iristructed Dan not to 
permit any one to take any thing from my tent with- 
out my order. 

“ General ——, who is well known as a most rigid 
disciplinarian and one who is never thwarted in any 
thing he undertakes, had admired some bitters which 


had been prepared by your correspondent as a prophy- 


lactic. One morning while riding out I happened 
to meet this officer with his staff. He stated that 
he should pass by our head-quarters, and desired 
some of my bitters. Said I, ‘Very good, General ; 
there are two canteens filled in my tent, just take 
one of them.’ Upon my return Dan met me at my 
tent-door, and asked, 

“*Doctor, did you tell Gen'l —— to take a can- 
teen of dose bitters ?’ 

‘** Certainly,’ said I; ‘you gave them to him, of 
course.’ 

“‘Dan drew himself up, and very firmly but re- 
spectfully remarked, ‘No, Sah; I tole de Gen'l dat 
I had no orders.’ 





‘*Wuen the fight of 6th April commenced at 
Pittsburg Landing our division was nearly twenty- 
five miles distant. We hurried forward as rapidly 
as possible, and did good service in the fight of Mon- 
day. I had instructed Dan to remain with my bag- 
gage, which was to follow. He came with it, and 
I, being very busy, had no time to look after him 
for two days after the battle. I then found him in 








the rear of the battle-field, where he had been for 
two days and nights faithfully watching my bag. 
gage. He was half-starved, and was completely 
soaked by the heavy rains of the two previous 
nights. I asked him why he had not got some- 
thing to eat, and he pointed to the stragglers all 
around, and replied, through his chattering teeth, 

‘*¢ Tink I'd leave de tings for dese yere cowards 
to steal? Dey’s been skulkin’ roun’ heah all de 
time, stealin’ every ting dey could lay dere hands 
on.’ 

‘*Of course I approved his conduct, and gave him 
something to eat and drink. I then asked him if 
he was afraid on the day of the battle. 

** ‘No, Sah,’ said he, with the utmost gravity and 
with much pride; ‘/ isn’t "fraid of nuffin ; I doesn’t 
care nuffin "bout myse/f; but den, you see, Ise miss- 
us’s fav’rite, and I know she hasn’t slep a night since 
I’ve been to de wars, for fear I’d get shot.’” 





Patrick Conway is a private in Company F, 
Sixth Regiment Iowa Volunteers, from Monroe 
County. While stationed at Sedalia, Missouri, a 
peddler came into camp with the usual cry, “ Pins, 
combs, thread, buttons!” etc., etc., and threw down 
his ‘‘ baggage” close to Pat’s tent. Pat eyed him a 
moment, arose to his feet, and addressed him with, 
‘*What ye doin’ here with ould trumpery? Lave 
here, or by the howly mither of Moses I'll be afther 
kicking ye out of the camp! Lave, dom ye!” The 
peddler thought that discretion was the better part 
of valor, and left. After he had gone one of the 
boys said, ‘‘ Pat, why did you drive that fellow 
off? I wished to buy some of his goods.” Pat an- 
swered, “And what the divil do I care? Didn't 
Captain Henry Saunders order me from Albia to St. 
Louis, and from St. Louis to Springfield, and thin 
back to Sedalia; and haven’t I been ordered about 
for the last six months, and during all that time 
haven’t had the pleasure of ordering a single man 
before? And d’ye s’pose I am goin’ to lit sich a 
chance as this pass without ordering the spalpeen 
away? By the howly St. Patrick, no!” 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 








Ar the village hotel in —— there is a club of 
| young fellows who delight in “ selling” one another. 
| It is their custom when one is “sold” to have a 
trial, with all the forms of law, the accused plead- 
ing his own case; and if the party accusing succeed 
| in proving the sell, the accused has to pay for a sup- 
| per for the whole party. One evening one of tie 
| party was on trial for a misdemeanor, but pleaded 
“not guilty.” The accuser was«alled upon to state 
what he knew of the circumstance. 

“* Well,” said he, ‘‘as I was going up to my room 
last night, about quarter past twelve, I seen Jim 
about half-way up the stairs with a candlestick in 
which there was a lighted candle in one hand, while 
the left arm was lovingly clasped around the balus- 
ter. I went up to him and asked, ‘Jim, what is 
the matter with you?’ He replied—holding the 
candle on a level with, and but a short distance 
from his eyes, gazing intently at it—‘The matter 
with me ?—nothing the matter with me; but I am 
trying to think how the boy managed to get two can- 
dles in that candlestick !’” 





A “Mousrer’s Davcurer” sends several pleas- 
ant stories : 

“ John Jenkins, of Long Island, had been spark- 
ing Susan Jones, and having managed with her help 





to pop the question, others naturally arose—as 
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when, where, and how they could be married ? wit, a year and a half long in an American Whalefizh ex- 
Many difficulties presented themselves; however, Pedition part taken, and therein manifold adventures and 
‘whew there is a will there is a way,’ and as soon as afilictions through-lived. At present time travels he in 
. . : ihe : Europe in commission of several of the most-read Ameri- 
the signs came right the ingenious pair were Seen | on journals, as Harper's Magazine, Harper's Weekly, 
riding into the village of Jamaica on topof a famous | sacramento Union, etc., and furnishes the same most 
joad of hay. The next thing was to bargain the | highly interesting, gladly-read travel-letters a la Bayard 
load for the marriage ceremony, which was speedily | Taylor. Especially contains the last number of the Union 
accomplished, for the good dominie to whom the first | an attention-worthy and most highly original article on 
application was made was not the man to keep them | Frankfort on the Maine. Herr Browne has in view, as it 
long on the anxious seat, and they soon went on _—_ still a snemnite on the presen circumstances in 
. omum p n ica to deliver, which naturally of still higher, since 
their way rejoicing in their empty hay-rack. | more general interest will be. 
“Rev. Mr. F rode twenty-five miles, in the 
most furious storm imaginable, to marry a wealthy | “ Aw intelligent contraband,” of tender years, has 
young farmer; and received a seven-and-sixpenny | been lately going the round of the stores down 
piece for his fee. | town with a paper containing the following : 
| The friends and acquaintances of Mrs. Mary Ann 
“Dr. W on one occasion received no fee for | Brown departed this life April 27th, aged 98 years. You 
marrying a parsimonious couple, and meeting them are requested to bestow upon her your charity, as she has 
several months after at a social gathering, took up | not means enough to bury herself with.” 
their baby, and exclaimed, ‘I believe I have a mort- | 
gage on this child!’ Baby’s papa, rather than have| From Kentucky a friend writes to the Drawer: 
an explanation before the company, quietly handed | ‘‘ Every body has heard of the genial Judge Nuttall, 
over a V.” of this State, who adjourned Court to see tiie ele- 
| phant swim the river, and who is so cautious in 
An Ohio correspondent asks, “Do you think it | dealing rigid justice that he often takes the will of 
always dangerous to give advice unasked?” Most | the house upon knotty cases, and enters judgment 
certainly not, we reply, when the advice is as sensi- | by a vote of majority. Two attorneys, Lindsay cud 
ble as that which follows : Harlan, had plead a cause before him, and verdict 
“If not, please advise parents, if they would do a good | Was given in favor of the latter's client, when L. 
thing for their children, to get for them Willson’s Series | remonstrated, to the Judge’s surprise, who silenced 
of ‘School and Family Readers.’ They are so interesting, | him by saying, that he had given two decisions in 


so beautiful, so instructive, and so happy in their adapta- | his favor that day, and only one to Harlan—that he 
tion to our educational wants, that no school or family can | »»¢. quite too hard to satisfy ! 
afford to do without them.” 


But whether a family can ‘‘ afford” to do without ‘*Tue Judge was canvassing the district in oppo- 
them depends upon circumstances. We can hardly | sition to Pryor, who had presented his claims in a 
afford to have them in our house; for our several- | telling speech replete with legal lore, which he 
years-olders (none of whose smart sayings have ap- hoped would favorably contrast with the learning 
peared in the Drawer) have suddenly become so pop- | of his competitor, and carry the election. Nuttall 
ular, since they have come into possession of these, replied by an honest confession to the simple yeo- 
that we can hardly enter the house without finding manry that he had read but two books in his life— 
two or three of their mates busily engaged in poring | one the Bible and the other Walker's Life of Jack- 
over these Readers. Among them they have already | son, and that he could find law enough in thess two 
worn out three sets, besides as many more which | books to decide any case that might come before 
they have disposed of among their friends, who think | him. It is hardly necessary to observe that his 
them ‘‘so nice, and wish they had them:” backing | eminent fitness was appreciated, and he chosen by a 
up the hint by sundry presents in the “Juvenile hearty majority over his defeated but accomplished 
Story-Book” way. . ‘‘ And we gave them the Read- | rival.” 
ers, for we mustn’t be mean,” add our young ones. | 
All these must be replaced if we want peace at home. | Governor Curtry, of Pennsylvania, while can- 
So we find the series a rather costly possessio:; and | yassing before his election, was speaking to an au- 
the question with us is, whether we can afford to | dience in the town of Milton, where, in former days, 
have them in our family. | he had gone to school. In his speech he mentioned 

the fact of “his having gamboled among the hills of 

From the Frankfort Conversationsblatt we clipped this place in his youthful days, with some of the 
& paragraph concerning one of our favorite contrib- | men that now stood before him.” An honest mem- 
utors. A young lady happening just then to call | ber of the party broke out: ‘‘ Well, I never know’d 
upon us with a proposal to make translations from | that Mr. Curtin gambled. I sha’n’t vote for any 
German and French, we gave her this slip by way | man that gambles.” So the Governor lost a vote, 
of trial. By diligent use of our “‘ Hilpert,” in the | but he was elected neverthciess. 
course of an hour she produced the following, which 
we certify to be perfectly literal : Tue following is from a Galveston friend : 

Frankfort, 27 March. — Yesterday evening delivered| ‘* Heavy duties were laid upon liquors by the re- 
Herr John Ross Browne of California in a public, of La- | public in its Lone Star days, and the lovers of whis- 
dies and Gentlemen consisting meeting of the “ English | ky were put to grief thereby. At the annexation 
Circle,” in the great hall of the “‘ Hof von Holland,” a, by this. was terminated, and ‘red eye’ was imported 
many large wall-pictures illustrated lecture, upon ‘The | 6, the States duty free. 

Whale, its history, anatomy and habits; and the perils |"). Tomy : 

and characteristics of the American whale fishery.” Es- | Standing in his store-door one day on after 
pecially were the parts of the discourse most highly orig- | the annexation, my friend observed a ‘ natyve’ com- 
inal and entertaining which themselves upon the own ex- | ing down the strand gloriously drunk, swinging his 
perience of the speaker grounded. Herr Browne had to, hat and hallooing in the most uproarious manner. 


ove 
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Giving vent to his joy in a loud, long laugh, he | received the news by telegraph just fifteen minutes 
yelled at the top of his voice, ‘Whoopee! Whisky | before he was dead.’” 

only twenty-five cents a gallon! Some chance for 
a poor man now. Hooray!’” 
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WHosoEVER has been in Vicksburg has stopped 
at the Washington, and whosoever has stopped there 
remembers mine host—a pleasant, well-fed man, 
field—the Colonel Garfield who developed Tom Mar- | who puts his hand familiarly on your shoulder and 
shall’s running ability so handsomely. calls you ‘* Colonel” before you have been five min- 

Garfield was a Methodist minister, and was once | utes his guest. At the head of his table he shines 
preaching in a rough neighborhood in the mount-| conspicuous. Departing from the beaten track, he 
ains, where ministers were always insulted and in- | stands up and calls his bill of fare—calls it out loud 
terrupted, and sometimes driven away. In the| andstrong. ‘‘ Here’s some elegant roast-beef ; roast- 
midst of the exercises one of these “‘ lewd fellows of beef rare, roast-beef done toa turn! Boiled mut- 
the baser sort” came in and commenced a disturb- | ton just arrived! Bring along that leg of veal! 
ance. Garfield took no notice of him, and proceed- Mashed potatoes, mashed turnips!—how about that 
ed with his discourse; but the fellow grew outra- | lettuce?” and so on, morning, noon, and night. 
geous, and Garfield stopped ; his patience had been He says the custom originated with him in Jack- 
gradually departing, and was now clean gone. | son, the capital of the State, where he once went to 
“ Brethren,” said he, ‘‘I think if old Job was here | keep a fashionable hotel. Many of the “ Members” 
he would certainly thrash that fellow, and thrash | boarded with him, and managed to make some use 
him soundly ; but inasmuch as he is not here I am | of such innovations as napkins and silver forks, but 
going to do it myself ;” and he jumped into the chap | a printed bill of fare was “too many” for them— 
before he knew what was coming, and beat him un- | they could not read; and so he stood up and read it 
til he hollered.” Then, taking him by the shoul- himself. It proved to be a “ good thing,” and he 
ders, he jammed him into a seat, with ‘‘ There, sit | has stuck to it ever since. 
there, you scoundrel, until I get through!” and he 
marched back into the pulpit and finished his ser- 
mon in quiet. The story is good enough to be true, 


A Goop one is told in Kentucky on General Gar- 


An old contributor writes to the Drawer: At 
the time the Welland Canal was about to be en- 


and very likely it is, for the General has not gotten | larged I found myself in St. Catherine, Canada West, 
over that sort of thing to this day. | 


and, in company with a large number of contractors 
from all parts of the country, stopped at the St. 
Sovrnery hospitality, slightly overdone, is thus | Catherine Hotel. One evening quite a spirited ar- 
set forth by a gentleman who experienced it : gument arose among us which State could claim the 
‘*T was invited by a planter back of Natchez to | most beautiful valleys. I, as a Yorker, of course 
visit him, and J accepted. He was a man of large | claimed the premium for my State, and named the 
wealth and lavish notions. Immediately on my ar- | Genesee Valley as ranking first. Others had their 
rival he detailed a servant to wait on me, who was | favorites; but a Pennsylvanian insisted that the 
indefatigable in his attentions, and tormented me | Wyoming Valley stood unrivaled, and after talking 
nearly to death. He followed me on the lawn, | a long time, wound up with this clencher : 
through the garden, over the grounds, stuck to me| ‘One day,” said he, “ I was in a hotel in the Val- 
in my room, and slept on the rug at my door. To| ley when an Englishman came in, and said he had 
hand a glass of water, reach my hat, untie my shoes, | come all the way from Philadelphia to see the beau- 
he was always present. I half awoke after my first | ties of the valley, had read Campbell's poem, ete., 
night’s rest and lay in a dreamy, delicious state, with other descriptions, and really expected to see 
soothed by the stillness and the fresh odors that | something extra, but was sadly disappointed—could 
came in at the window. I did not open my eyes, | see no beauty—all a humbug, etc., ete. I couldn't 
but was somehow conscious of a presence. I turn-| stand it any longer, and so I said, * Stranger, if you 
ed my face to the pillow for another doze, but soon | will permit me to blindfold you, and will jump into 
fully aroused myself, and there, at my bed-side, | my wagon, I'll take you up on ‘‘ Prospect Rock,” 
three-fourths asleep, with his woolly head bobbing | where, after you have looked about you, if you don’t 
and nodding, stood the darkey, with his hands out | allow it beats any thing you ever saw before, you 
holding my pants, all opened and spread ready for | can stay in this village as long as you wish to at my 
me to put my legs into! My implied helplessness | expense.’ 
was a great insult, but the absurdity of the posture “Ho considered the offer generous, and imme- 
and the line of service were too much for my grav- | diately put it in execution. When we arrived at 
ity. Nevertheless, having once learned a proverb | the rock I placed him so that all the beauty could 
about the Romans, I put out my feet and let the | be seen at a glance, and then took off the bandage. 
pants be drawn up over them, just as my mother For a moment he stood, and then folding his arms 
used to do when I was a baby.” | upon his breast gave himself up to the enchanting 
scene. [ let him alone for half an hour, when, fec!- 
‘* A Few days since the Sacramento (California) | ing curious to know what he thought about it, | 
Daily Union mentioned the fact that a telegram | touched him on his arm, and said, 


had been received in San Francisco from Boston by 
Mr. ——, stating that his father had died exactly 
at 11 a.m. of that date. The dispatch was received 
at ‘10.45’ a.m., thus beating time a quarter of an 
hour, I was reading the paragraph to an Irish 
friend as an evidence of the wonderful speed that 
could be accomplished with so long a line. In a} 
few minutes after I heard him repeating the news | 
in his own language thus: ‘A man died in Boston 

the other morning, and his son, in San Francisco, 


| 


‘“** Well, stranger, what do you think about it ?’ 

“*Think?’ said he. ‘Do you suppose that Satan 
ever showed the Saviour this spot?’ 

**T was satisfied, and told him so.” 

As this answer capped the climax, the rest of us 
subsided. 


Tue Rev. Mr. Darter is a country merchant in a 
certain neighborhood in Cherokee, Georgia. He is 
also a local Methodist preacher, and sometimes offi- 
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ciates in the absence of the regular minister. The 
church at which Mr. Darter worships is distant from 
his store about a mile, and the services are usually 
performed on some day during the week, the Meth- 
odist circuit riders being unable to fill all their ap- 
pointments on the Sabbath. On a certain pleasant 
day a New York drummer called at Brother Darter’s 


store to sell him a bill of goods, or for some other | 


purpose. It happened to be a meeting-day, and the 
merchant was absent. Having nothing else to do, 
the New Yorker concluded to stroll over toward the 
church. The day was a warm one—nothing unusu- 
al in that latitude even in winter—and the church- 
doors were all open. 
arrived, and Brother Darter was filling his pulpit. 
He happened to be descanting on the wiles of the 


devil when our New York friend reached the church. | 


He described the great adversary of mankind as a 
terrible-looking monster, ‘ going about like a roar- 
ing lion, seeking whom he might devour.” Just at 
this moment the New Yorker walked in. No razor 
had come near his face for many a day, and his beard 
and mustache were long and heavy. His morn- 
ing’s ride and subsequent walk in the heat. and dust 


The circuit preacher had not | 


of his appearance. She threw up her hands in as- 
tonishment as she exclaimed, ‘ Like the very diabol ! 
I should think you were a Methodist minister |!’” 

“ A JOCKEY country merchant was trafficking one 
day with a rustic mountaineer purchasing hay-rakes 
in exchange for goods. Of course the merchant's 
prices were what are called barter prices. Qur rus- 
| tic had need of a new hat, and inquired the price of 
| one from a case just opened, from New York. ‘Only 

five dollars,’ said the merchant. ‘ Isn’t that rather 
| dear?’ said the customer. ‘J never sold one for less!” 
said the sharp merchant. 
| “The clerk in the store put his head to the ear 
| of the writer, who was listening to the negotiation, 
| and whispered, ‘ He never sold one at all!’ The case 
was bought at auction in New York for one dollar a 
| piece,” 
| 
Our Episcopal Bishop for the Northwest enjoys a 
| good joke occasionally, and he relates the follow- 
ing: 
One Sabbath he was preaching in a log-cabin to 
one of our Western congregations, up in the hyper- 























had left him in any thing but a tidy condition, His | borean regions of lat, 42° N., and gave out a hymn, 
style of dress and of wearing the beard were alto- of which the fourth verse was to be omitted. The 
gether new in that region, and his appearance cre- Bishop was his own choir, and sang the hymn, pass- 
ated a sensation. Sitting about the centre of the | ing from the third to the fifth stanza. No sooner 
church were a couple of country damsels, who were | had he commenced the fifth than a stentorian voice 
as much astonished and terrified at the strange ap- | sung out from the other end of the room, ‘‘Sa-ay, 










pearance as was Hamlet at his father’s ghost. Broth- 
er Darter paused in his discourse ; every body seemed 
to hold their breath ; and ‘‘ you might have heard a 
pin drop.” Just at this moment one of the damscels 
whispered to the other, but loud enough to be heard 
all over the church, ‘‘ Nancy, Brother Darter’s been 
a-talkin’ about the Old One, and thar he is!” 





“THe Rev. Mr. B——, of the Presbyterian 
Church, is, unfortunately, very bald, and has been 
since quite a young man. LEarly in his ministry he 
was traveling in Indiana, and in passing from In- 
dianapolis to Logansport, over the old ‘ Michigan 
road,’ was weather-bound several days at the little 
village of Michigan Town. The inhabitants finding 
out he was a minister, begged for a sermon, to which 
of course he assented. The largest room that could 
be secured was the bar-room. There he preached 
to a ‘crowded house,’ using the bar for his pulpit. 
Owing, perhaps, to the novelty of the circumstances, 
the sermon was a success; the audience were delight- 
ed, and some of them were disposed to be compli- 
mentary. Among them, an old woman, an emigrant 
from Virginia; but whether one of the F. F. V.’s or 
not I can not say. Coming up to him, her good old 
withered face beaming with delight, she exclaimed, 
‘Oh, Mr. B——, I was so delighted with your ser- 
mon! It is so seldom we hear good preaching here. 
The last preacher we had I did not like at all; he 
wore his hair so long. The fact is, Mr. B——, J do 
not like to hear a preacher with any more hair on his 
head than you have !’” 





“Some forty years ago, a Massachusetts peda- 
gogue found his way into a border town in Vermont 
to keep a winter school. 
just found their way to that section also, and fig- 
ured in the public view as new and curious charac- 
ters. In the absence of barbers, our schoolmaster 
had to depend on some of the damsels of the border 
as hair-dressers. One day, after a sharp operation 
of the kind, he asked an okl lady what she thought 


Methodist preachers had | 





| mister, you've skipped a verse there!” 





, THovau it is very common to reproach old bach- 
| elors with their celibacy, and to pity old maids as 
| if “‘ single blessedness” were a misfortune, yet many 
| married people have seen fit to offer apologies for 

having entered into what some profane wag has 
| ealled the ‘‘ holy bands of padlock.” One man says 
he married to get a housekeeper; another to get rid 

of bad company. Many women declare that they 
| get married for the sake of a home; few acknowl- 
}edge that their motive was to get a husband. 
| Goethe averred that he got married in order to be 
| **respectable.” John Wilkes said he took a wife 
| to please his friends.” Wycherly, who espoused 
| his house-maid, said he did it “ to spite his rela- 
| tions.” A widow, who married a second husband, 
| said she wanted somebody to condole with her for 
| the loss of her first. Another because she thought 
| a wedding would “amuse the children.” Another 
| to get rid of incessant importunity from a crowd of 

suitors. Old maids who get married invariably as- 
| sure their friends that they thought they could be 
| “more useful” as wives than spinsters. Neverthe- 
| less, we are of opinion that nine-tenths of all persons 
who marry, whether widows or widowers, virgins or 
| bachelors, do so for the sake of—“ getting married.” 
But here is a side-view of the same matter in an an- 
eedote: A country laird, at his death, left his prop- 
erty in equal shares to his two sons, who continued 
to live very amicably together for many years. At 
length one said to the other, ‘‘Tam, we're getting 
auld now ; you'll tak’ a wife, and when I dee you'll 
get my share of the grund.” ‘‘ Na, John, you're the 
youngest and maist active; you'll tak’ a wife, and 
when I dee you'll get my share.” ‘Od, Tam,” said 
| John, ‘‘ that’s just the way wi’ you; when there's 
ony fash or trouble, not a thing you'll do at a’.” 








A aoop story is told in Lockhart’s Life of Sir 
Walter Scott of a dinner-party where a pack of lit- 
erary lions were fed and pitted one against the oth- 
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of ‘* Fire, Famine, and Slaughter.” 









































wrote the poem.” 

















have praised them sky high. 















































ty, replied. ‘You sha’n’t scold me. 
papa, and don’t understand my constitution.’ 




















nine-year-old daughter of one of our ex-Gcvernors, 














ments. The Governor was much given to punning, 








things to Bettie. 


























wanted to see them dance, and made the request, 
to which the aborigines assented. Before dancing, 














glish, thinking he had better be paid in advance, 








demanding ‘Two bits! Two bits! 














until he entirely exhausted the patience of Bettie, 
who exclaimed, ‘Well, J wouldn’t give him two 
bits, for I don’t believe he can dance one bit /’” 




















QurrE a number of years ago there lived in the 
town of G——, Androscoggin County, Maine, a man 
by the name of L——. He was farmer, stage-driver, 
and hotel-keeper, and was blessed with a large fam- 
ily of boys. Among them was the hero of our yarn. 
Ide was the name that he was best known by. He 
was lean, long, lank, and scrawny. Always on 
hand to run of errands and do chores generally. 
One very hot day in July Ide was sent off about 
three miles to a mill with a large lot of grain to be 
ground. Unluckily for him there was quite a quan- 
tity in before he got there, so that it was late in the 
afternoon before the miller got to work upon Ide’s 
lot. The water was low, consequently the mill- 
stones revolved rather slowly. Ide was hungry, 
and his inner man got uproarious, and looking up to 






























































So much for criticism. If these wits had heard 
the verses from Mr, Coleridge as his own, they would 


From Nebraska City a friend writes to the Draw- 
er: ‘‘I have a niece out here, aged five years, whose 
father (like all other fathers) thinks his own just a | 
little the smartest youngster there is going. One 
day, while visiting at my brother’s house during his 
absence, Minnie cut some caper, for which I reproved 
her. She turned around, and, with no little asperi- 
You ain’t my 


‘* A YEAR ago we had a little miss with us, the 
who is now at the head of one of the Keystone regi- 


and when about home always charged his good 
The following may show that 
attributing good things to her was not always out 
of place. A number of us were in the cabin of a | 
steamboat, lying at our levee, when a party of Paw- 
nee Indians came on board. Some of the passengers 


however, one of them, who could speak a little En- 


went among the passengers, holding his hand and 
Two bits!’ 
Being avaricious, he continued it long after a num- 
ber of quarters had been dropped in his hand, and 


er. Scott was king of the board, but the rest were tho miller (Uncle Reuben), he says, ‘‘U nele Re 2ub, 
in league to humble him. Poets and poetry were I can eat that meal faster than you grind it.’ “Ah, 
the topics of the table, and Coleridge repeated some my boy,” says Uncle Reuben, “how long could you 
of his own pieces, which were praised to the skies. 
Scott joined in these eulogies as cordially as any | Uncle Reuben says that he never got such a shot 
body, until in his turn he was called on to repeat | before. 
some of his own. He declined, but said he would 
repeat a little copy of verses he had met with in a 
provincial newspaper, and which seemed to him al- | Uncle Toby, and probably in no case is an army 
most as good as any thing they had been listening | wholly free from this vice. 
to with so much pleasure. He repeated the stanzas father was in the Army of the Rev olution, in rank a 
The applauses | captain, and was personally acquainted with the cel- 
that ensued were faint. Then came slight criti- | ebrated Polish General, Kosciusko. In a skirmish 
cisms, from which Scott defended the unknown au- | with the enemy, on one occasion, the General could 
f thor. At last a more bitter antagonist opened, and not make his men obey properly the orders he gave 
a fastening upon one line cried, ‘‘ This, at least, is ab- 

: solute nonsense.” Scott denied the charge, the crit- 
ic persisted, till Coleridge, out of all patience, ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ For mercy’s sake let Mr. Scott alone, J 


do it?” “i ‘hy, till I starved to death!” said Ide, 





“* THe army swore terribly in Flanders!’ said my 


My paternal grand- 


them ; whether they would not, or whether they did 

not understand his broken English does not appear, 

but he became very angry, and railed and swore at 

them most terribly in his own tongue, of which they 
| understood not a word, and consequently it made 

no impression. Seeing this, the General suddenly 

turned his horse and rode furiously up to my grand- 
| father, saying, ‘Captain G , do come and curse 
them in English!’ The old gentleman did not say 
whether or no he complied with the General's re- 
quest. 

‘* Another incident my grandfather often related, 
of which he was a witness. It was on an oppres- 
sively warm June morning that he, in company with 
a brother officer of the Continental army, Captain 
Pope, were journeying on horseback across the State 
of New Jersey, on their way to Massachusetts, on a 
| furlough, when they were hailed every now and then 
| by the farmers on the way, to inquire for news from 

the army, telegraphs and railroads not being then in 
use. They passed a barn on the side of the road in 
which they saw a man swingling flax. Secing the 
travelers he ran out to the bars in front of the barn, 
calling after them to hear the news. The officers 
rode up to the bars and communicated whatever of 
news they had, and then fell into conversation with 
him about his farm. Every thing seemed out of 
repair, the buildings and fences going to decay, and 
a fine field of corn on the opposite side of the way 
| was growing apace, but had not been hoed, and was 
now overtopped by weeds, ‘ Why do you not mend 
up your fences and your buildings?’ they asked 
| Why, he intended to do it, but had no time. ‘And 
why do you not hoe your corn, instead of being here 
swingling flax on this fine morning?’ He answered 
that he intended to have had his flax ‘ done out’ in 
the winter, but had no time; and now his wife 
| wanted to spin some thread, and for her accommo- 
| dation he was dressing a little flax. As the man 
| was saying this, leaning over the fence, dripping 
| with perspiration, and with all the clothing which 
could decently be spared laid aside, Captain Pope, 
watching his opportunity, drew his riding - whip 
most severely across the man’s back as long as he 
could reach him, exclaiming, ‘There, you scoun- 
drel! if I ever catch you again swingling flax in 
June, when you should be hoeing your corn, I'll 
take your hide off!’ They then put spurs to their 
horses and rode off, leaving the man swearing and 
stamping with impotent rage.” 





‘*Lirrie Duncay often asks some odd questions. 
The other evening, as he was sitting out on the pi- 
azza with his mother, he gazed intently up at the 
sky for a few moments, and turning to her, asked, 
‘Ma, ain’t the stars God’s eyes? I saw them a-blink- 


in’.’ ” 
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A sartor taking a walk in a field, perceived a | 
bull advancing toward him, evidently with no good | 
intentions. ‘ Helm a lee, mess-mate !” he cried, at 
the top of his voice ; ‘*helm alee!” The bull, not 
comprehending his injunction, leveled him with the 
ground. ‘There, you stupid!” said the tar, as he 
raised up—more in sorrow then in anger—on his el- 
bow, ‘didn’t I tell you you'd run foul ?” 


A Frew years since there resided in Utica several 
medical students, one of whom inquired of a me- 
chanic what he was making. 
the court-house,” answered the workman. 


village? I should think one would answer every 
purpose at present.” ‘‘ You are right,” replied the 
other ; ‘* but when you young doctors commence the 
practice, one bell will not do all the tolling!” 


vurrees. «aise, 





** A bell-wheel for | 
“Ah!” | 
asked the student, ‘‘are we to have two bells in the 
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Tat was hard on young physic; but this is bet- 
ter: A doctor lately informed his friends in a large 
company that he had been eight days in the country. 
‘* Yes,” said one of the party, “‘ it has been announced 
in the Times.” ‘‘ Ah!” said the doctor, stretching 

| his neck importantly, ‘‘ pray, in what terms?” 

‘* Why, as well as I can remember, in the follow- 

ing: ‘There were last week seventy-seven inter- 


ments less than the week before !’” 


Bos F kad long been paying the most de- 
voted attentions to a young lady whose father had 
what is popularly known as the ‘ rocks,” when his 
attentions suddenly ceased, and of course every one 
| was anxious to know the cause. Bob explained: 

‘* You see, I knew she was rich, and I didn’t think 
| a bit the less of her for that; but, the truth of the 
' matter is, she turned out to be a nay-Bob !” 
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SETTING UP 


Young Timkins.—“ Turner's a Sian ror you, My Boy. 


Vor. XXV.—No. 146.—S* 














IN BUSINESS. 
Me anp YOU WILL DO A SMASEING BUSINESS." 
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From Buffalo the Drawer learns that a woman of 
the German persuasion was taken up for passing a 
bogus half dollar. She said that she had received 
it at the store of one of the first-class drygoods’ men, 
and she could point out the man who gave it to her. 
The officer accompanied her to the store, and she 
surveyed the clerks. 

‘Is this the one ?” 

“ Nix—no.” 

“ This one ?” 

““Nix—no.” Until her eye lighted on one across 
the store who gloried in a mustache of formidable 
dimensions and fiery hue, 

“That is him—that man mit a big mouthful of | 
hair !” 

He denied it lustily, but she insisted; and he 
deemed it prudent to prune his lips and afterward 
avoid such an easy mark of recognition. 
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Our German fellow-citizens make rapid progress 
in learning our language and getting the hang of 
our institutions, but they would do well to get the 
schoolmaster te write their notices. The following 
is not so correct in its orthography as to be invul- 
nerable to criticism. It appears conspicuously post- 

| ed in Mahanoy City, Schuylkill County, 
vania: 
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MEETING 
| All Zittisens of this Plaes hou aer willing to belong t¢ 
German Protestant Church to Build in this Plaes aer r 
spectful evate at Wensday Jan Ist 1562 in the after nuhr 
at 1 o clock in the Schul-haus of this Plaes to hier ay 
meind or consideration 
and 
| an Zittisens of this Plaes no Diffirent wat Re lig zion a¢ 
respectful evate an that same Day and Plaes at 3 0 clock 
in the after nuhn to her aur meind to get a free Gray: 
' Yard 
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YOUNG AMERICA. 


“*Ygs, GOVERNOR, IT’S ALL VERY WELL 


TAKES BEST WITH THE WOMEN. 


TALKING ABOUT THE LAW; BUT MY OBSERVATION SHOWS ME THAT A SOLDIER 


I SHALL Join THE ARMY.” 





Foshuns for Buly. 


Furnished by Mr. G. Bropre, 300 Canal Street, New York, and drawn by 
Voict from actual articles of Costume. 
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Figures 1 anp 2.—Srreer Costume AND Boy's Dress, 
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Figure 3,—Promenape TOILet. 
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R Srreet Costume shawl and mantilla shapes | edging, and a trefoil of buttons.—The Boy's Cos- 
are the favorites. For morning and country | rume explains itself. 
wear the sacque, in some of its forms, is most worn. | The PromENADE TorteT, which we illustrate 
We illustrate one made of brillante, with a rose-silk | above, may be made of any favorite texture. 








